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Please see minute 4 and D.B.'s note to me. Can you speak to 
me when next you are up. 


A.D.B. AT 
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12.124. T.A. Robertson. 


Director-General. 


I am informed by D.Bey D.C.&-D. and A.D.F. that 
several of their most important sections are at 
present very busy and will find it impossible to 
finish the sectional review called for in your 
circular D.G./14/44 at an early date. Several of 
the important sections, I understand, will not be 
able to finish before the end of March. 


As these are the key sections and comprise the 
most important parts of B and F Divisions, it will not 
be possible for me to compile the history or to get 
the rough dreft of it into shape before I have seen | 
their reports. It will be possible to do a certain | 
amount of work on most of the Divisions, but this will 
be chiefly concerned with the less important aspects 
of the work of the Office,and it may have to be 
redrafted or blue pencilled considerably after I have 
seen the reports of the more important sections. 
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At lle is draft circular which you requested should 
be prepared when we discussed this matter on Tuesday last. 
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In continuation of Minute 6, it is now possible that 
the war may end very soon and that if this occurs some of 
the more important officers may want to leave the Office. 
You may therefore like to consider whether heads of 
divisions should now be told to look into the matter from 
this point of view and make sure that adequate accounts of 
the work of the different sections are fully prepared in 
good time. I understand that several sections still have 
difficulty in doing this review of the section's work while 
they are engaged on current activities which are often of 
urgent importance. Heads of divisions will be in a4 
position to say whether sectional reports are adequate, 
and you may think that the necessity for their doing this 
should be brought to their notice. 


It might also be an advantage if heads of divisions 
would write a very brief report summarising the work of the 
division as a whole, showing how the various sections fitted 
into their place in the general scheme, This applies 
particularly to B.1. in which the investigation of German 
espionage and sabotage has been co-ordinated by D.D.B., and 
& note by Dick White would put the sectional reports in 
perspective and show now he co-ordinated their working. 
Similarly, I would suggest for consideration the question 
of a note by D.B. on the co-ordination of the work done in 
the way of the investigation of German espionage with 
"Security" and "Intelligence". 


Under present circumstances you may think it desirable 
to lay down that unless there is an unforeseen prolongation 
of the war all sectional reports should be ready by the end 
of March, and if you approve of summaries by heads of 
divisions that they should be ready by the end of April. 
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J.C. Curry. 


Mr. Curry. 


Today you and Mr. Horrocks and I had a short 
discussion, in the course of which I tried to indicate 
the general purpose which your history is meant to serve, 
and which to some extent must determine the nature and 
length of it. 


What I consider is needed is a relatively brief 
handbook which would show what the Security Service 
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consisted of before the war and what tasks it had to 
undertake as soon as hostilities commenced. This would 
lead on to the subject of the expansion - a very large 

one - and the kind of organisation into which it eventually 
evolved. There would have to be some detailed 

description of the various parts.of the machine, and how 
they had to be trimmed and adjusted in the light of 
experience gained from actual working, A corollary will 
be to pronounce some kind of verdict whether, even -in their 
final form, they were the best that could be devised, or 
whether they disclose defects that should be avoided if 
they ever have to be built up afresh. y, 


As we have now passed the peak of our war-time 
expansion and activities - always excepting the War Room 
and post-war work for the Control Commission - it seems 
to me that the more essential material is already available, 


namely & general knowledge of the machine and the degree of ee 
efficiency with which it has worked. The more detailed 


reviews that are being compiled in Divisions and Sections 

will not be out of place, but will probably be of more use 

to their successors in these positions than to the higher at 
administrative officers in the service, whoever they may yi) ay 
be when the next emergency has to be met. F 


Your handbook then, .to fulfil the best use that I can 
see for it, would be something comparatively brief, which 
the head of the Service could quickly himself assimilate 
and put to his superior organising officers. It would 
also be a document of great value to him when making 
approaches to the Treasury, the Fighting Services and 
other Departments for the many~sided assistance he will 
undoubtedly require from them. 


As I said, it will be far from an easy task to compile 
such a handbook, since selection and compression are a 
far more ticklish business than a wide and not too dis- 
criminating inclusion. However, I feel convinced that 
your work will in the end best serve its true purpose if 
it can be fashioned on the above lines, 
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¢ Since about the middle of December I have received a 


number of important Sectional Histories ineluding those from 
Robertson (about wireless), Hughes, C.Liddell, Gwyer, 
Rothschild and some others. These have necessitated con- 
siderable additions to what I had already written and also 
some alterations. The result will be that there will be a 
considerable amount of revision to do and I am afraid it will 
not be possible to finish the History before the end of 


February. 
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Mr, Curry. 


Very well, If it is not in Ruskin's phrase a book for 
"all time", equally it is not a book of "the hour", So it is 
worth while making a job of it. But I mst repeat my warning 
against its becoming unduly bulky. 


8.2.46 (sgd) D, Petrie. 
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POSTAL & TELEGRAPH CENSORSHIP DEPARTMENT, 
23-27, BROOKE STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C. 1. 


Telephone: 


Chancery 8866, : 30th March ’ 1944 . 


I expect that you have in hand arrangements for 
writing the war history of your Department as we have here. 


Our history is not being written by the official 
historian but is being undertaken by ourselves. We have 
agreed to have it completed within two years of the end of 
the war. 


A history of a somewhat identical kind was written 
after the last war and one of its defects appears to me to be 
that it did not contain any estimate of the effectiveness of 
Censorship operations from the enemy point of view. It 
seems to me almost impossible to write an adequate history 
without at least forming some picture of how erfective we 
were in hampering the enemy and I do not see how such a 
picture can be formed without a study of the enemy's 
documents. 


I was reading the drait Armistice terms the other 
night and they contain ample powers to call for the 
production of documents. 


It occurred to me that you would probably be 
making arrangements to get hold of the Ad@wehr and the S.S. 
aocuments for much the same purpose in relation to your 
own Department as I have in mind. 


I was thinking of raising this question with the 
Intelligence Branch of SHAEF from the point of view I have 
indicated above, but before doing so I should be grateful 
if you could see your way to let me know whether you are 


/making.. Es 


making any arrangements. The interests of your Department 
and mine and M.I.6 appear to overlap in this respect. 


I have written in similar terms to "C", 


Brigadier Sir David Petrie, C.IeE.,CeVeOer,CeBebeos 
Box No.500, 

Parliament Street B.0., 

S.W.l. 


GREAT WAR 1914 ~ 1918. HISTORY OF 


Reference the letter at lA. A history of the work 
of M.I.5. in the war 1914-1918 was compiled in the office. 
This work was carried out by Colonel S. Jervis and two or three 
secretaries - the results of their work being contained in 
volumes referred.to as "M.I.5. BRANCH RFPORTS". These reports 
Are available fn A.4. and comprise the following:- 


A.BRANCH REPORT. One Volume and Summary. 
(Aliens War Service) 


D.BRANCH REPORT. Four Volumes 2nd Summary. 
(Overseas Control) 


H REPORT. Twelve Volumes, Index and 
el Control) Appendix File. 


F. BRANCH 
(This I é j Three Volumes and Summary. 


G. BRANCH REPORT 
(B. Division - Investigation) Fight Volumes and Index, 
(Counter-Espionage) . é 


H.BRANCH REPORT. Eight Volumes and Summary. 
(Registry and Office 
Administration and 
Organisation). 


As stated in paragraph 3 of 1A, a History of the Postal 
& Telegraph Censorship Department was compiled after the last 
war, and a copy of this history is available in A.4. 


Also as regards paragraph 3 of 14. Although enemy 
records were not consulted during the writing of the history of 
M.I.5., there were arrangements made (presumably through the 
Armistice Authorities) whereby the records of the German S.S. 
Police were made available to M.I.5. and other War Office 
Departments. 


A Commissi } wn as the Ger ivil Police 
Commi ‘ was formed Sir Eric Ho ] » Colonel 
Hinchl Major & 12, a Man n: op, and myself 
j sent from M 5 o Ce for the purpose 
etting up an offic J ispec 1d sort German Police 
records throughout the 


The Commission Sper 1t two to two and a half years 
in Germ n this work an ar t of this Sir Erie Holt 
Wilson compiled a t entitled "The German Police System" and 
copies of this docwm t available in A.4. 
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Sw 23-27, Brooke Street, 
Sao Ref ; SF -50/14/46/DG Holborn, E.C.1. 
Telephone: 


_ ws 17th Apr La: ’ 19 ah Py 


ry) Dear ates ( | A 


Thank you for your letter 
of the 15th instant. 

_w“" T have not heard of the 
meéting which you mention and I do 
“not think that it is necessary for us 

to be represented directly so long as 
your Department and mine can keep 
closely together on these matters. [ 
see considerable advantage to us in 
coming under your umbrella. 


i) ®ricecier Sir David Petrie,C.I.E., 
e 6.V+0., CBB; 


Box No.500, 
Parliament Street B.0., 
S.Wel. 


To beseen by:- DIRECTOR-GEN RAL'S 

Heads of Divisions CIRCULAR. 

Camp 020 

L.R.C. No: D.G./1u/uh. 

R ° C . 

Ons 3rd Ostoder, 19h), 

M.S. 

Opse ; 
: ACTIVITIES OF THE SECURITY SERVICE 

DURING PRESHNT WAR. 


The Director-General has decided that a History of 
the activities ef the Security Service during the present 
war ought to be compiled for future guidance, 


The object is to put on record the experience, 

) arrangements and policy of all phases of the work of the 
Service, particularly the provlems that presented them- 
selves, the machinery devised to deal with them, and the 
measure of success or failure attained in practical working, 


The compilation of the History will tbe undertaken 
by Mr. J. CO. Curry, who, it is expected, willl be available 
in mid-November, Mr. Curry will naturally call for 
material from various Sections of the Service. 


Heads of Divisions should therefore begin to:- 


(a) Review the work cf the Divisions and define 
those subjects of which an account ‘should be 
given. 


(b) Appoint a suitable Officer, or Officers, to 

assemble the requisite matcrial bearing on cach 
of the subjects selected, and to prepare rough 
drafts, 


Work on such drafts should be begun in anticipation of 
Mr. Curry's requirements, and these drafts should be 
sufficiently comprehensive to form a basis for a more 
detailed record of the work of the different Divisions than 
could be embodicd in Mr. Curry's book, 
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S.F. 50/24/44. 


MEMORANDUM 
4.9 
(7 
aN 
With reference to D.G. Circular 14/44 regarding the 

compilation of the history of the activities of the Security 
Service, will you kindly note that a special series of S.F. files 
. 5 been begun for the purpose of filing material produced by 
the Sections for Mr Curry. 


J 


The idea is to have a spegial file for each specific 
aspect of the activities on which a Memorandum is produced. 


Will you kindly instruct those Officers concerned to 
apply to Miss , Re7. Country Ext. 243 for any file cover 
hich they may require for this purpos 
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D.D.0O. (Sgd) R. HORROCKS, 
19,11.44, : 
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With reference to DG. Circular 14/44, and your Mii 
Memorandum of 19.11.44 regarding the compilation of the 

history of the activities of the Security Servicé, I should 

be grateful if you would circulate officers in the under- 
mentioned sections (who have yet to send in their histories) 
regarding the point made in your Memorandum that a special 
series of S-F. files has been begun for the purpose of 

filing material produced by the sections. 

Each section, before it sends its papers to me should 
first send them to » Re7e to be put into the special 
S.F. file allotted to them in this series. The series is 
SF.50/24/44 ( ), and the bracketed number typed beside each 
of the under-mentioned sections denotes that section's 
particular number in this series. 
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SL Bele ( Bedede (39 
SeLeBe2e (5 B.3-ce (40 
§.L.B.3- (6 Bedede (41 
M.Se (8) Bedeee (h2 
M.S./P.S. 22 Beyed. (43 
Room 055. (10) Be5e (4h) 
Overseas Control (11) Professor Briscoe (46) 
DeAe (14) AeD.C's Report (51) 
A.D.A. (15) Director of D. Division Report( 5 
W.E. (16) Dele (53 
D.D.O. (18) De2- (54 
DeBe (21) De3e (55 
D.D-Be ee De5e (57 
Belea. (23 D.6. (58 
Beleb. Mr Hart (2k) AeDeB's Report ee 
Beleb. Mr Kellar (25) A.D.F's Report (74 
Belebe Major Blunt (26) F.2.a. (76 
Belsb. Major Blunt, formerly F.2.Be C77 
Major C. Young (27) Fe2ece. (78 
B.l.b. Sir Edward Reid (28) Fe3e (79) 
B.l.b. Mr Milmo (29) War Room (81) 
Bel. Information (30) 
Beloce (31) 
Belede/UeKe (55) 
Belee. —- Camp 020 (3) 
Belge S} 
Belehe (36 
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SF, 50/24/44, 
MEMORANDUM 
\ p 
With reference to D.G, Circular 14/44, it is 


desirable that the Sectional histories be forwarded to Mr, 


Curry as soon as practicnble. 


Attention is again drawn to the speeial series 


of files - SF. 50/24/44 which has been opened for the histories, 


Histories should be sent to R.7. (Miss 


Ext. 140 Country) for registration and filing before being 


passed to Mr. Curry. 


Sgd. R. HORROCKS, 
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D.G. 


I attach two chapters of the History in draft form. The 
correspondence you have recently shown me about Sir Findlater 
Stewart's enquiry suggests to me that for the fact finding part 
of his work he may find these useful, I would emphasise that 
they are very much in draft form and that I expect to compress 
them before finally finishing the History, but for the purposes 
of the History I cannot do this until all the chapters are 
written, I think, however, that in their present form they may 
be useful to Sir Findlater Stewart and that you may therefore 
like to glance at them with this object in view. 


I have been led to suggest this mainly by the idea that 
they will serve to rebut the view which "C" is evidently going 
to put forward in favour of bringing the intelligence functions 
of the Security Service and of S.I.S. within the orbit of a 
united Intelligence Service, the corollary to which would be to 
jseparate the "getters" and "users". I think these two draft 
chapters show that the Security Service has certain responsibilities 
which could not be discharged by them if the getting of all secret 
intelligence was taken out of their hands and put into those of 
S.1.S. while the Security Service was left - as I believe "C" 
intends - to deal with the actual cases of arrested agents and 
their prosecution without having any part in the direction of means 
for obtaining intelligence in this country or abroad. 
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I had a discussion today with Masterman and darris 
as a result of which we agreed that, subject to your 
approval, action should be taken on the following lines:- 


It is of the first importance that we should have 
a proper assessment of the effect of the work of BylsA. 
and also of the rest of this Organisation - both in regard 
to positive action in the way of deception and detection 
and equally the negative aspect of preventive measures - 
on the course of the war in so far as that may be firasible. 
In effect we want a comprehensive examination. of the 
available evidence from German documents and other sources 
regarding the effects of our work. In order to assess 
these effects a comprehensive examination of the evidence 
is desirable in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
assessment. We were all agreed most emphatically that 
this does not mean that we should have a long massive 
document setting out all the evidence in which it wor 
difficult to see the wood for the trees. What is 
is a selective treatment of the facts to bring out ft 
important points and it is clear that some of the m 
already exists and that more may come to hand. Fo 
instance, there is evidence that the notional wireles 
evidence of the existence of the Fourth Army was so 
complicated that the Germans could not understand it 
that they therefore relied for their plan of campair 
B.1.A. agents. Again, there is evidence, accordin, 
Harris, that t®e high German authorities considered tr 
holding fifteen German Divisions in reserve to meet th. 
threat of the Fourth Army was fatal to Germany. If t 
two points are fully established they are of the great 
importance from our point of view in this Office. 4 
there is the question of the effect of various items i 
field of deception and various items in the field of 
prevention or security. 


Masterman suggests, and I agree, that no one could 
this better than Harris, especially in view of his prev? 
contact with Fleetwood-Hesketh and his special knowledr 
the GARBO and other linked cases. We agreed that Har 
should write a self-contained paper covering this sub 
a whole but confining himself to the salient features 
that when this paper was finished I should use it as 
to fit into the general history. 
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Mr. Curry, 


After reading Chapter 4, I feel there is still an absence 
of certain important features about which there are important 
lessons to learn, 


I may be wrong, but my impression in 1938/39 was that 
this Office, or some important elementsin it, felt that war 
would see M.I.5 doing much the same job as in the 1914/18 war. 
People had the feeling that M.I.5 would be able to "run" 
security; that we should call the tune and that others would do 
what they were told. Apart from the complete fallacy of this 
position, other Departments knew very,very little of what we 
were doing and what we were planning. We had no Minister, we had 
no executive power. We were, in fact, isolated and inarticulate, 
There was no machinery, no central forum where we could present 
our views and persuade them to be accepted. This only came 
about when Swinton set up the Security Executive and at long 
last an organisation was provided where security matters could 
be discussed and implemented, 


In order that future Chiefs can see our problems in the 
right perspective, I do feel that it is essential to outline 
the whole national security picture so that it is clear where 
our responsibilities begin and end. We know this now, but it 
was a closed book at the beginning of this war. Perhaps this 
will be brought out in a later chapter. 


I think we had a good deal to do with filling in the detail 
of this picture. We saw old established Government Departments 
with no security staff; we saw new Departments grow up which ’ 
had to shoulder serious security problems with no staff to do it, 


If we were in a state of chaos, many other Departments 
were likewise engulfed in problems of expansion. Some of ther” 
turned to us for advice, others persued there own line or did 
nothing. Fifth Column atmosphere and the fear of invasion 
gave us a good deal of work in introducing the Army to the 
Police and in smoothing our relationships generally between the 
War Office, the Home Office, M.I.5 and civil authorities, 

At the same time, national security involved the immense problem 
of educating\tive Public on careless talk and suchlike matters. 
/ 


I hope you see what I am driving at, as the bulk of the 
material which I have read so far seems to be centred round 
'B' problems, whereas there was this vast field of national 
security to be explored and organised, 


Your account explains so clearly the chaotic state of the 
Office caused by the internment and Registry proliams, but there 
are these other important lessons which ought to be recorded. 


It looks as though post-war organisation is tending to the 
ereation of a central intelligence organisation in the Cabinet 
Offices which one hopes will provide a suitable repository to 
house the framework on which national security can be built ap 
again if necessary, 


Another failing which I mentioned to you yesterday was the 
long delay in contributing to overseas security problems, The 
answer may well be that we were so engulfed with our own, but 
that only adds weight to the lessons which you have brought out, 
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Mr. Curry 


I have read the contents of this folder with 
great interest and, if I may say so, they are admirably 
put together and easy to read, 


As you invited some comments I would like to make 
a few points:= 


There seems to be a noticeable absence both 
on the historical side and on current procedure, of 
reference to the overt defensive security organisations 
which incidentally have also produced or been the means 
of producing much valuable Intelligence during this war, 


A further subject of considerable importance 
which does not appear so far, is the problem of preventing 
the leakage of information not through spkes and agents 
but through perfectly loyal but careless people such as F 
members of the Services, Government servants, quaysite GHase— 
Government servants, crews of ships and the general public, 
An immense amount of advice and executive action has been 
provided by the Security Service during this war. 


There is also no reference to M.I.5 (Ops) which 
is another semi-overt defensive organisation which has 
contributed much to the security of information, 


I will not attempt now to write up these subjects 
but you may care to discuss at your convenience, My chicf 
feeling is that you have written up very fully the detection 
and investigation side: you have described the preventative 
side mainly in terms of the legal measures necessary for 
preventdéfive purposes (e.g. Defence Regulations): you-have 
stressed the advisory ture of M.I.5's duties but there 
seems to be a large gap which might be included under the 
general term of "defensive security measures" some of which 
are by no means advisory but very much executive, For 
example, you refer to the wealth of intelligence extracted 
at the L.R.C. but the hundreds of people from whom this 
information was got were sent to the L.R.C. by Port Security 
YPficers, 


Defence Regulations give certain powers to the 
Government but the exercising of these powers by Secretaries 
of State has made a considerable contribution to the security 
of information. For example, the declaration of Protected 
Areas in Scotland and the executive control of travel to 
these areas has no doubt done much to prevent the leakage 
of information, The complicated system of controls built up in 
the south of England before D-day all fitted in to a comprehensive 
plan to tighten up the ring fence round this country. ‘The 
point I want to make is that security is not necessarily 
achieved by studying and breaking up spy systems but, in these 
days of swift travel, by taking very careful steps to guard 
against the leakage of secrets through quite innocent persons, 


Much more could be said on this subject but perhaps 


we had better discuss first, 
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ITS PROBLEMS AND ORGANISATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 


This history of the Security Service is 
prepared exclusively for the use of the Directorate 
of the Service and it is not intended that it should 
go out of the Office in its present form It con- 
tains references to Cabinet papers which cannot be 
quoted or referred to in communications going to any 
other office, The same may apply to certain 
references to opinions expressed by various high 
officials at different times. It is essential to 
include these matters in such a report because they 
are cardinal factors in the development of the 
organisation and its conetitutional position which 
cannot be correctly appraised without taking them 
into consideration. 


It is a matter for decision whether an 
abridged version, from which these more secret 
references should be excluded, should be prepared for 
wider circulation within the Office for instructional 
and similar purposes or for any distribution outside 
it. 
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PART «ol. 
INTRODUCTORY 


The history of an organisation cannot be 
properly understood unless we hve before us 4 clear 
account of its functions and structure; of what it does 
or is intended to do and how it is shaped and adapted to 
meet what is required of it. In the case of the Security 
Service, formerly known as M.I.5., experience, from the 
time when it was first formed in 1909 onwards, has shown 
that while the essential functions have been recognised 
from the beginning ‘and have remined constant, the internal 
structure of the organisation has been frequently changed, 
The changes have been due, almost entirely, to the 
necessity of development and adaptation to meet changing 
circumstances. 


For present purposes it will be convenient in 
the first place to glance at certain general principles 
which govern the work of the Security Service and then to 
consider their application to its present and past 
cireumstances, 


The object in view is to put on record for 
future use an account of the experience gained, of the 
problems which presented themselves, of the machinery 
devised to deal with them and of the measure of success or 
failure obtained in practical working. 


PART 2. 
FUNCTIONS OR RESPONSIBILITIES aN) POWERS 


(i) General principles and their application 
to the Security Ces 


Every organ of government has certain functions 
i.e. powers and responsibilities. If these are not 
clearly defined confusion inevitably results internally, 
ise. inside the office concerned as well as externally, 
i.e. in relations with other offices. 


Under the British constitutional and admini- 
strative systems, with their lack of logical finish, an 
exact definition of functions is often impossible. The 
resultant confusion sometimes has consequences seriously 
detrimental to the public interest, but it may at times 


/lead 


To say this does not mean that a definition of 
functions should not be attempted. On the contrary it is 
important that it should be restated from time to time - as 
the organisation adapts itself to changing conditions - if 
only to remove confusion of thought wherever possible and 
to indicate the lines along which fresh developments may be 
usefully directed, 


(44) Responsibilities 


The primary functions of the Security Service 
are the detection and prevention in peace and in war of 
espionage and sabotage by an enemy. In the phraseology 
current inside the Service, detection is enlarged into 
“investigation and prevention into "security". 


There are secondary functions, which my often 
assume great importance, viz -~ 


1. to obtain intelligence about the enemy's 
Secret Services and about other secret 
matters and - 


to initiate or co-operate with the armed 
forces in action intended to deceive 
or mislead the enemy. 


The employment of secret means to obtain intelligence 

. about the enemy's secret services often leads to intelligence 
being obtained about other seerets of the enemy, eof. 
intelligence about his strategical of” tactical plans or 
his political or economic aims. This erises from the fac 
that the enemy may employ secret agents to obtain intelli- 
gence which will be of use to him in furtherance of his 
plans in the political, economic, strategical or tactical 
fields. Intelligence obtained by the Security Service in 
this way is, or should be, communicated to any Departments 
of the British, Dominions or Colonial Governments which mg 
be concerned, 


The primary functions = detection and prevention 
of espionage and sabotage on British territory or directed 
against British political or military secrets - are 
governed by the law of the land, the Laws most directly 
applicable being the Official Secrets Act, the Treachery 
Act and the Defence Acts. Espionage and sabotage being 
criminal acts are countered by action taken under the law 
to bring the persons guilty of them before a Court of law or 
to neutralise or prevent their activities by measures taken 
in accordance with the law or regulations framed under the 
law. The crimes of spies and saboteurs are not of the 
same kind as crimes cdémmitted by individuals out of personal, 
human motives. Eneny agents act in collusion with other 
agents or with officers of the enemy Secret Services and 
their acts are therefore done in pursuance of a criminal 
conspiracy. War is a legal state, but espionage and 
sabotage are not legal acts of war. They are illegal acts 
even if they are committed under the instructions of 
officers of the enemy's armed forces; and they are acts 
which are liable to entail the death penalty. 
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espionage service in making as full an investigation as may 
be feasible regarding the officer and the organisation to 
which he belongs. A knowledge of this organisation is 
also desirable as a means to more important ends, 


This knowledge constitutes the Intelligence 
which the counter espionage organisation sets itself to 
obtain in order to facilitate further measures to counter 
the activities of the enemy Secret Service. These 
activities are a part of the enemy's military operations 
and may heave an important influence on the course or even 
the outcome of the war; and in countering them the 
Security Service performs functions which pass beyond the 
realm of law into that of iilitary operations. When the 
counter espionage service uses the Intelligence thus 
obtained to deceive the.enemy it has passed completely 
into the latter field, 


The functions of the counter espionage organi- 
sation are thus twofold: legal, which bring them within 
the province of the Home Secretary and the Law Officers 
of the Crown; and operational which bring them under the 
direction of the authorities responsible for the conduct 
of a ware 


An estimate of the importance of the part 
played by secret intelligence and counter espionage in 
deciding a war = end consequently in some wars the fate 
of a nation - may be a mitter of opinion and the practical 
achievements of these secret services may hve varying 
degrees of value in different wars, Wo military 
authority is in doubt, however, about the vital importance 
of an adequate intelligence service, of which the secret 
intelligence or the organisation for obtaining information 
through spies is a part. (It may possibly be a diminish- 
ing part as a result of the development = and the immense 
advantages = of aerial reconnaissance). ‘The great 
commanders of history, Napoleon among them, attached great 
importance and have in some degree owed their success to 
their secret agents. The success of the Germans in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 has been attributed to the fact 
that the Germans had an elaborate spy system while the 
French were deficient in this respect and having no 
counter espionage organisation attempted to improvise one 
when it was too late. The circumstances of this campaign = 
the preoursor 6f the modern wars of national effort - 
induced the widespread view among military authorities 
generally that a phenomenon such as the German Secret 
Service - it was partly based on the Police Force which is 
an essential part of the modern State and a representative 
development of the industrial age - made it necessary to 
provide for counter-measures in peacetime, A country 
threatened by military attack supported by such a system 
could not improvise an effective counter espionage service 
after war had started, 
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the Abwehr, the military Secret Sezvice, 
or by Himmler’s organisation, the Sipo und SD, both of which 


espionag 
this will be dealt with in the final chapter. 


"Pifth Colum" activities may be illegal as in 
instences in the Polish campaign of 1939 as deseribed 


not for political reasons = by prominent English business 
houses; or of the pre-war British Union of Fascists when 
it was subsidised from German and Italian government funds. 


In illegal matters the Security Service is 
responsible for obtaining intelligence about individual 
agents and about organisations; -and for initiating preventive 
action by interment or otherwise, The case of "Fifth 
Column" activities co-ordinated with the enemy's military 
operations has not occurred on British soil and no. evidence 
of an active conspiracy for this purpose is known to exist 
If such a case occurred on a scale sufficient to affect military 


operations 


: operations it would call for military action supplemented by 
action by the Security Service; and the question of the 
failure of the Security Service to acquire adequate intelli- 

ula 


respons 
the most serious one which falls on the Service. 


In the case of "Fifth Colum" activities which 
are not illegal - and cannot be declared illegal under a 
free democratic system - the responsibility of the Security 
Service is necessarily restricted to the acquisition of 
intelligence. 


The functions of the Security Service, therefore, 
have never been defined but in practice they have covered 
the following fields:- 


1. the detection in peace and in war of espionage 
and sabotage by the enemy or a potential enemy; 
end of any active conspiracy or organisation 
of a "Fifth Column” types 


the prevention in peace and in war of espionage 
and sabotage by the enemy or a potential enemy 
and of illegal "Pifth Colwan" activities; 


the acquisition of intelligence about the Secret 
Services of the enemy; about their methods of 
espionege, sabotage and "Fifth Colwm" activities; 
and about their measures for carrying them out; 


the initiation and furtherance of measures to 
deceive or mislead the enemy. 


the communication of intelligence, if incidentally 
obtained, concerning the political, ecomomic, 
strategical or tactical secrets of an enemy or 
potential enemy to the British authorities con- 
cerned, 


Those under 1, 2 and 3 are executive functions in the sense 
that the detection and prevention of crime are executive 
functions of the police; and in the more important sense 
that they are measures for combating or comtering the 
instruments of an enemy General Staff. Those under 3 are 
functions which are complementary to those under 1 and 2 in 
the same way as the police obtain intelligence about other 
forms of organised crime. Those under 4 cannot be 
dissociated from military operations or from the duties of 
military intelligence and operational staffs. The part 
which Security Service officers play in them is sometimes of 
a@ purely intelligence and sometimes of an operational 
nature. The nature of the preventive function should be 
clearly understood. It is to inpose such restrictions as 
are reasonable and practicable in order to make it as 
difficult as possible for secret agents to maintain then- 
selves in British territory without detection, to move about 
to acquire secret intelligence or to communicate it to a 
foreign Power. 
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led to closer relations not only with the Metropolitan but 
also with the Police VYorces of the United Kingdom as well as 
with the Police Forces of the Dominions and Colonies and 
India, all of which were concerned with the intelligence 
problems bearing on this threefold subject. This, in turn, 
affected the relations of M.I.5. with other Departments 
including the Dominions Office, the Colonial Office, the 
Foreign Office and the Services, which latter were directly 
affected by the existence of Commmism among the personnel 
and Communist propaganda directed at the Armed Forces, 


After 1934 a further step in this gradual process 
of change took place when MI.5. was entrusted with 
enquiries regarding the British Union of Fascists and other 
Fascist organisations in the United Kingdom. The reason 
for this change was that there was ground for believing that 
the B.U.F, was not a purely British political party but that: 
it had associations with foreign political organisations of 
& Sinilar character and was largely financed by Mussolini. 
The relationship between the B,U.F. and German Nazis led to 
further enquiries regarding the N.S.D.A.P. which, in turn, 
resulted in intelligence being obtained regarding the first 
stages of German "'ifth Column" activity (although it ms 
not called by this name at that time). This took the form 
of propaganda by numerous German agencies which aimed at 
influencing British public opinion in mtters connected with 
the forward policy which was being pursued by Hitler in 
Burope. Intelligence regarding such matters obtained by 
MeI.5. was a matter of interest to the Foreign Office. 


The Foreign Office is the Department which is 
nominally concerned with the financing of the Security 
Service and the grants appear before the House of Commons 
under that heading, but for practical purposes direct 
relations with the Treasury are maintained, The complicated 
nature of the relationship with the Foreign Office, the 
Treasury, the Home Office and the Service Departments in 
duced in Major-General Sir Vernon Kell and other members 
of his staff the feeling that some more centralised control 
was desirable. It was felt that no one of the various 
Departments had a full sense of responsibility for the 
functions of security in the conditions which arose between 
the wars and accentuated an anomaly which might have been less 
insistent at any other time. One proposal was that the 
Service should be placed under the direction of some 
centrally placed Minister without departmental responsibility, 
the ground being advanced that if it submitted advice to a 
Department on a security question and if that advice were 
rejected it had no redress; and that if the mtter should 
ever get as far as the Cabinet there was no one to represent 
the security point of view. It was urged that it was 
inappropriate ‘hat it should be placed under the Home Office 
or any one Departinent. his report on the Seourity 
Service in May 1940, Lord remarked that for twenty- 

. five years he had been aware of a desire on General Kell's 
part that the Security Service should be attached to the 
Committee of Inperial Defence so that it would fall within 
the sphere of the rime Minister. lord Hankey added that, 
as Secretary to the Committee of Imperial Defence, he had 
always felt that it would be inappropriate to saddle the 
small Secretariat of an Advisory Committee with so large a 
Sub-Department. 
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In June 1940 the Security Executive was created 
undex Tord Swinton as Minister without Portfolio and the 
Security Service came under his direction through the new 
machinery Imown as the Security ixeeutive, details regard~ 
ing which will be found in Chapter IV, 


Such have been the changes in the nature of the 
Security Service in sp far as its position in relation to 
the more irportant parts of the machinery of Government is 
concerned, 


later developments will be discussed in the 
Chapters dea’ing with the present war. 


As the internal organisation of the 
Security Service, the “historical report on the work of the 
preventive branch" prepared at the end of the first World 
War remarked that - 


"the work and consequently the organisation..ceccees 
eseesesee is naturally divided into two min 
branches =< 


(1) dnvrstigation of cases involving a 
definite suspicion of espionage and - 


(2) the construction of legal and ad- 
ministrative machinery calculated to embarrass 
and, if possible, frustrate such attempts in 
general and for the future. 


The first branch deals with the cure of hostile 
espionage and the second with its prevention. * 


This report goes on to describe the formation of a third 
branch which included the Secretariat and “that very 
iuportant organ the Central Registry of all counter espionage 
information possessed by the British Government". 


This third branch eventually developed into one 
dealing with all matters of internal administration and 
finance. During the course of the first World War the 
preventive branch developed two subsidiary branches, one of 
which dealt with Port Control and the other with liaison 
with the Dominions and Colonies on the preventive side of the 
work, During that war and afterwards there were numerous 
slight changes, especially changes of nomenclature, For 
instance, the administrative branch wes in turn known as 
"Cc", "H", "O" and "A", with corresponding changes in the 
others, and this fact mkes it difficult to detail the 
history of the three mein branches and their subsidiaries 
without becoming involved in a confusing mass of detail. 
This presents all the -reater difficulty as after the war, 
when the Organisation shrank to very small proportions, the 
outlines of the preventive branch and that for internal 
administration became blurred until, eventually, the pre- 
ventive branch almost disappeared except for the work on 
wartime legislation, under the Deputy-Director, and arrange- 
ments for vetting persons applying for various positions in 
the Services or in Government Departments, applicants for 
naturalisation and applicants for commissions with foreign 
parentage. (It should be noted that vetting here and 
elsewhere in this report refers to the purely negative test 
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ageinst Security Service records; and not to any positive 
examination or enquiry). 


Apart from this legislative and vetting work 


dime, because its chief functions 
such as those relating to the internment of enemy aliens 
and Port Control as exercised through M.I.5. staff had 
naturally lapsed. The exception was D Branch which was 
developed during the thirties and consisted of officers 
who may be described as being projected into the Security 
Service from the War Office, Admiralty and Air Ministry. 
Their functions are concerned with security in munitions 


preventive and detective aspects of matters relating to 
Communism when it was transferred from Special Branch in 
1931 therefore fell on the investigation branch, which had 
Oe 8 Nate ee ee ee ee 
organ for counter-espionage. As this branch became 
creasingly concerned with enquiries into matters pera 
to the Commmist Party, the British Union of Fascists, the 
NeSeDeAsP. and the Italian Fascio, the dividing line between 
the preventive, detective and intelligence aspects of this 
work came to be non-existent and both preventive and 
detective work came to be solely the concern of one branch, 
which simltaneously developed a predominating interest 
in obtaining and utilising intelligence. Thus it Mmppened 
that when war broke out in 1939 B Branch, as the investigation 
branch was then called, had assumed responsibilities for 
some aspects of the preventive work, but not for vetting, 
that relating to port and travel control, "military security" 
or the D Branch duties mentioned in this paragraph. 


There are two important auxiliaries of the 
investigation branch. One is the section which deals with 
the employment of secret agents for counter espionage 
purposes and for obtaining information about organisations 
such as the Commmist Party, the British Union of Fascists, 
and other similar bodies. Other agents have also been 
employed directly by some of the investigation sections. 
The second auxiliary is the shadowing staff. This actually 
came into existence under the War Office prior to the 
appointment of Captain Kell, A detective named W.Melville, 
MeVeQey MeBele,y was employed with effect from the lst 

» 1903. Before and during the first World War 
the section was actively engaged in watching and reporting 
on German agents but from that time onwards it has been 
largely concerned with shadowing Russian agents and 
Communists with occasional cases of Japanese, German and 
other suspects. The circumstances of the present mr have 
given little opportunity for this type of investigation as 
enemy agents have, generally speaking, been captured very 
soon after arrival, or have operated under control. 


Developments after the outbreak of the war will 
be discussed more fully in a later Chapter. 
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the co-operation of the police wherever executive action 
such as searchiny or arresting is required. In the case 
of persons detained at Camp 020 or the I.R-C., the 
advantages accruing from the exercise of executive functions 
cannot be overestimated, and the procedure adopted has 
resulted in the accumlation of a vast and highly 

corpus of intelligence material which certainly would not 
have ensued if the methods adopted in the last war had been 
followed, 


In regard to the more important preventive 
measures such as the internment of aliens and the arrest 
and detention of British subjects under the Defence 
Regulations, the Security Service has no executive but only 
advisory powers. If the initial action has been taken on 
the advice of the Security Service the Home Secretary has 
availed himself of the services of Advisory Committees 
appointed to examine each individual case. 


In the relations with other Government depart- 
ments the functions of the Security Service have been 
almost entirely restricted to giving advice or furnishing 
intelligence. 


In matters relating to measures for deceiving 
the enemy, the action of the Security Service during the 
earlier war was of a very limited kind, In the last one 
this action has been developed on far bigger lines based 
on a large conception of control and co-ordination 
exercised by the Allied Staffs, the Home Defence Executive 
and the Security Service through the XX Committee and the 
W Board. The latter, which consisted mainly of the 
Directors of Intelligence and of the llome Defence Executive, 
was responsible for the policy of the XX Committee, This 
Committee's functions have not been clearly defined, but 
its chairman, an officer of the Security Service, has 
directed its activities with a view to fulfilling its 
primary purpose < that of acquiring counter espionage 
intelligence - through securing the cowoperation and goodwill 
of the Services in the matter of supplying Service 
information to enemy agents under control. Out of this 
limited purpose has arisen the secondary but larger one 
of aasisting actively to déceive the enemy in regard to 
our own strategical plans in addition to the more passive 
role of using our counter espionage machinery to prevent 
him from obtaining political, economic, strategical and 
tactical intelligence. 


A detailed description of the elaborate 
machinery which was gradually built up in order to serve 
these purposes will be given in a later Chapter. ‘The 
facts are briefly mentioned here to illustrate the point 
that the organisation of the counter espionage service 
must be adapted to serve operational as well as legal 
ends. Experience has shown that the machinery for these 
operational purposes could not be worked efficiently if 
it were not closely integrated with that concerned with 
the detection of enemy espionage and with the accumulation 
of general intelligence on the subject of the enemy's 
Secret Service organisation. 


Colonies; and with Allies. 


We have seen above that in its main function, 
the Security Service necessarily has a very close liaison 
with the Home Office and the Operational Staffs. There 
is also liaison with the Home Office and with the Service 
Departments on the subject of undesirable elements in the * 
Armed Forces and on matters connected with propaganda and 
other activities aimed at subversion, If these are the 
most important contacts, liaison is also necessary on 
various counts with the Foreign Office, Dominions Office, 
Colonial Office, the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
Censorship end the police, to mention those next in 
importance, . 


During the earlier war the Censorship played 
an important part in detecting German agents, many of whom 
used the postal and telegraph services to transmit in- 
formtion from the United Kingdom to the continent and a 
number were detected by this means, In the present war 
Censorship has been responsible for the detection of 
messages sent by microphotography, mainly between the 
Western and Eastern hemispheres, and for a series of 
letters concealing secret writing emanating from parts of 
the Comintern organisation or from the Russian Secret 
Police in the Western hemisphere. Censorship has also 
produced very voluminous information of a general 
intelligence nature, It has only led to the detection 
of a single spy in the United Kingdom but its operations 
have been of value to the Security Service in a negative 
sense. 


Relations with the police have always been 
regerded as involving one of the most important aspects 
of the work of the Security Service. As has been 
mentioned above, the police have responsibilities in 
connection with espionage and sabotage; and executive 
action in such cases is frequently taken by them, They 
are also important sources of informtion on almost all 
aspects of the work, Previous to the second World War 
relations with them were maintained through direct 
correspondence, but in 1940, under the threat of invasion, 
R.S.1.0.8 were appointed to the twelve Regions into 
which the United Kingdom was divided and these officers 
acted as a filter between Head Office sections and the 
police and were responsible for mintaining good 
relations in which noticeable success was achieved. They 
also played a useful part in maintaining good relations 
with the local military authorities and, almost more 
importent, as interpreters in security mtters between 
those authorities and the police, 


In all these connections liaison my affect 
both the detective and preventive sides of the work and 
details will be found in the description of the general 
history of the Service which follows as well as in the 
sectional records which have been prepared separately. 
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Idaison with the Dominions and Colonies is 
arranged through machinery, which includes the section 
known as Overseas Control, through Defence Security 
Officers at a number of important points - which number, 
however, has varied from time to time =< and through the 
military, the police or other authorities in all five 
Dominions and nearly all Colonies, Protectorates and 
Mandated Territories, including some of the smallest such 
as Mauritius or the Falkland Islands, Of special interest 
are the relations with Intelligence Centres such as S.I.M.E. 
and C.I.C.I.3; and the remrkable but in the circumstances 
generally satisfactory terms with the security authorities 
in Eire. 


Many of these contacts were arranged during 
the first war and were maintained throughout the inter-war 
period although in the case of most of the smaller islands 
correspondence was intermittent and at times almost non- 
existent. Important information such as papers prepared 
on the NSDAP and on the opportunities of espionage pre- 
sented by the position of German business houses and 
organisations and information in the shape of an overseas 
bulletin (discontinued after July 1944) was circulated 
to all but the smallest Colonies. In 1930 the Deputy- 
Director visited India, Colombo, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai and Ottawa in the course of a tour in comection 
with the establishment and development of liaison with the 
Dominions and Colonies, but no systematic arrangements for 
maintaining contact by visits of this lind have been made. 


Relations with the Allies have normally been a 
function of S.I,S. but in the first World War M. 1.5. 
established "Military Control Officers" and "Military Permit 
Officers" in Paris, Rome, New York and at certain ports 
(in the case of neutral countries this mas done through 
M.I.1.C. as 5.1.8. was then called), 


Between the wars, by agreement with S.1.S., 
special contacts were maintained with the Deuxieme Bureau 
in Paris and the American Embassy in London, The former 
was concerned mainly with German espionage and the latter 
with enquiries and information about Commmists, but 
towards the end of the period the investigation branch ex- 
changed information with the American Embassy regarding 
suspected Germans. These arrangements continued after the 
outbreak of war until the F.B.I. attached its own officers 
to the American Embassy for the purpose of liaison with the 
Security Service. This liaison covered Commmism as well 
as mtters relating to counter espionage against the 
enemy. 


As the various Allied Governments established 
themselves in London after their countries had been over= 
run by the German armies, liaison on security mtters was 
established by B Branch (and afterwards carried on by 
E Division). ‘This liaison covered cases of their own 
nationals who came under their or our suspicion in this 
country. Liaison with the Allied counter espionage 
services in London was also effected in connectiawith 


/interrogations 


S.I.5, also his other functions which relate 
to the collection of counter espionage intelligence in 
that it is responsible for the organisation and control 
of the Services known as R.%.%. ( Radio Security Section ), 
R,I.8. ( Radio Intelligence Section ) and G.C. & C.S, 

( the Government Code and Cypher School ) which deal with 
the interception of enemy or potential enemy commmications 
by wireless or telegraph including commmications of a 
diplomtic and military as well as of a Secret Service 
nature. i 7 


By all these means it 
obtains a mass of intelligence, some of which is 
commmnicated to the Security Service as subserving its 


purposes, 


Some of this information is reoorded by 
Section V in the S,1.S. Registry, but that Registry has 
always been a very small body and the acknowledged 
practice in the past wma that as full carding could not 
be done by it the Security Service Registry should under 
take that responsibility as far as ite mich larger - but 
still limited - mane allowed, The staff employed in the 
8.1.5, Registry numbered from about twenty before the war 
and was inoreased to about forty between 1939 and 1944. 
The Seourity Service Registry staff varied between about 
eighty before the war and nearly four hundred in 19,1. 


In 1941, however, it was decided that the 
overall responsibility for carding names and addresses 
in foreign countries should fall on 5.1.8. and that the 
Seourity Service Registry should not card them except, when 
_—" they were of special and more than local importance; and 
\ this decision caused a fundamental change in the functional 
<1) \ relations between the two Services, As the staff of 
\ \8.1.5, Registry was not proportionately reased it was 
» \unable to provide for full carding or for. systemtic 
s for filing by which all the intelligence 
btained could be rendered readily accessible. A separate 
carl index of the interoepted wireless commmications of 
the German Secret Service (the Abwthr, the Sipo und SD) 
was, however, set up by Section V, 4.e, entirely separate 
from their Registry. 


As a result of this ohange the M.I.5. claim 
at theend of the last war that their Central Registry ms 
the repository of all counter espionage informtion 
available to the British Govermusnt was no longer fully 
walid. At the sam time, and on this basis, Seotion V 
claimed more definitely than they had previously done that 
counter espionage matters outside the three-mile limit of 
Pritish territory wert fo concérn of the Security Service 
but were solely to be dealt with and recorded by themselves. 
This would seem to imply that Section V should be 
responsible for the collation of all counter espionage 
intelligence ‘releting to mtters outside British territory 
and for action to be taken in that commection. This they 
claimed to do in theory, but they were umble to achieve 
Collation in practice for lack of suitable and adequate 
staff, The only action which oan be taken by 5.1.5. on’ 
this intelligence - under the limitations imposed by 
ciroumstances - is the collection of further intelligence 


/ord, 


and, to a limited extent, communication - f 


(1) to the Security Service when a spy or suspect 
enters British territory or when the intelligence 

is directly connected with any matter inside British 
territory in which the Security Service is actively 
interested and < 


(2) to the Foreign Office whenever it is of 
sufficient importance as having a bearing on questions 
of foreign policy. 


Post hoc, if not entirely propter hoc, the 
relations between B Division and Section V deteriorated and 
went through a period of considerable difficulty which ws 
aggravated by the incompleteness of the 5.1.5, records. 

Even if they had been complete, difficulties would nece: 

arise from the need for obtaining traces from both Registries 
in a very large proportion of cases where a "look-up" ms 
desired in either organisation, If the "look-up" produces 
a trece in the other Registry or in both Registries colla- 
boration between the sections concerned in both organisations 
becomes necessary in order to make available all the 

relevant information about the individual or the subject in 
question. 


Briefly, the position is that Section V in the 
course of the developments of recent years has come to 
occupy a position entirely different from that of all 
other 8.1.5, circulating sections, It claims the duty of 
collating and carding intelligence outside the three-mile 
limit and the right to withhold informtion from the Security 
Service whereas in the other cases the function of the 
circulating section is to supply secret intelligence to the 
Department which collates it with intelligence received from 
other sources, The result is thet the mterial derived 
from secret sources dealing with counter espionage matters, 
including individual spies or Commmist agents, has been 
Split into two parts reridering co-ordination and collation 
more difficult and more Mable to errors and omissions than 
would be the case if complete carding and all collation 
were done in one Office, 


The Security Service has, however, received 
intelligence mterial direct from R.S.S,, R.I.S. and G.C, 
& C.S. and Committees dealing with their material, under 
the chairmanship of Security Service officers, have pro- 
vided for co-ordination and made available to the Security 
Service the valuable results derived from the intercepted 
wireless communications of the Abwehr and the Sipo und SD, 
R.S.S.5 ReS. and G.C. & 0.5. have combined to produce 
important papers based on an analytical study of the 
internal evidence in the texts of these intercepted 
commmications. This work, combined with information 
obtained by the Security Service from its interrogations, 
its double agents and other sources, has helped to expose 
a very full and detailed picture of the German organi- 
sations, their methods of work and their agents, all of 
which has been recorded in a number of reports prepared by 
the various organisations interested and circulated to 
those concerned, This mass of informtion has, in turn, 
been made available, wherever desirable, to the Supreme 
Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary Force for counter 


espionage purposes. 


/Purther 


Further details regarding the functional 
relations between S,1.S. and the Security Service will be 
found in later Chapters and in some of the sectional 
reports, These relations have been discussed here at 
length - but only in outline - on account of their intimate 
connection with the functions of the Security Service and 
because they present a difficult problem which is the 
subject of controversy and is not yet solved, 


(viii) Functional relations with Service 
Intelligence Staffs in Tondon and in Operational Zones. 


The secret intelligence derived from the inter~ 
ception of enemy Secret Service communications, i.e. 
counter espionage intelligence, is furnished direct by 
G.Cc. &C.S. and other parts of 8.1.8, to the Directors of 
Intelligence of the three Services where there is an 
operational interest. In the same way any intelligence 
obtained from Security Service sources which my have an 
operational interest is slso communicated to them. In 
connection with these matters direct liaison is maintained 
with several sections in the Girectorates of intelligence 
such as those receiving intercepted wireless material 
(M.I.U4) and those dealing with prisoners of war (M.I.19) 
from whom Secret Service intelligence as well as operational 
intelligence is sometimes obtained, 


When British and Allied Forces are conducting 
military operations abroad there is inevitably a close 
connection between the activities of the enemy Secret 
Service against those forces and those against their bases 
in British territory. The operations of enemy agents and 
the machinery for controlling them are under centralised 
direction even when they cover different fields of 
operations. In this sense, just as the strategical 
direction of the war has been described as indivisible, so 
counter espionage may be described as indivisible whether 
it is dealt with by the Security Service or Section V or 
by the I,B. Staffs in the zones of operations. To meet 
the conditions imposed by the above facts and to serve the 
needs of the staff in the field an organisation know as the 
War Room was formed in March 1945. It consisted of staff 
from OSS (the American Office of Strategic Services), 
Section V of S.I.8. and the Seourity Service, was based on 
the records and on the information available to these three 
Services, and co-ordinated their work with that of the 
I.B. (G=2 OI) Staffs under SHAEF. Counter espionage 
during the Mediterranean operations in the second World 
War was handled by S8,1.M.E. in collaboration with Section V 
and the Security Service, but in the campaign in Burma 
the Security Service has played little part except in an 
advisory capacity and by assisting with trained personnel, 
counter espionage being handled from the headquarters of 
that theatre of war and by the Indian authorities. 


This whole subject will be treated more fully 
in the Chapter dealing with the second World War. 


/(4x) 


(ix) The scope of the Security Service 


The scope of the Security Service includes the 
countering of espionage directed against British territory 
and British military and political secrets in the broadest 
sense by any Power in the world. It has also been expanded 
to cover revolutionary movements such as International 
Communism and Fascist movements with international ramifi- 
cations, Both of these extreme movements are frequently 
described as subversive, a term which presents some 
difficulty and sometimes tends to confuse the issues. 
Their real significance and their relevance arise from 
the fact that Commmist and Fascist organisations have 
been the instruments of foreign Powers and have been, or 
are, potential nuclei of a "Fifth Colum", 


It has not been definitely laid down in any 
charter whether the Security Service has been entrusted 
with duties in connection with these revolutionary move- 
ments because they are, of have been, the instruments or 
potential instruments of Germany, Italy or Russia, whether 
in pursuance of "power politics" or as an ancillary to 
military te-mildtery operations and for the purpose of dis- 
integration work; or because, as revolutionary movements 
inside this country they are, or tend to be, directed 
against the Constitution. It has not been decided, in 
any definite or authoritative sense, whether it is the 
function of the Security Service to deal with such move- 
ments qua revolutiomry movements in this country. It 
was, however, only when there was good reason to believe 
that Sir Oswald Mosley's visit to Italy was connected with 
arrangements by which he was being financed on a considerable 
scale by Mussolini that the Government decided that the 
Security Service should undertake an intensive investigation 
of the activities of the British Unions of Fascists. This 
was started early in 1934. 


Since it was formed as M.0.5. unier the War 
Office in 1909 the Security Service has only devoted 
serious attention to counter-action t the German 
Secret Service, the Nazi and Fascist (British and Italian) 
organisations, the Russian Secret Service and the Comintern - 
which as suggested above, is to be viewed not merely as an 
international or ganisation as it is in theory but as an 
instrument of the Government of the U,S.5.R. as it is in 
fact. To a far smaller extent active work has been under 
taken to deal with the Japanese and the Italian Secret 
Services. Since 1909 no other Power has made or threatened 
to make war againat this country except the satellites 
of Germany in the two wars. No serious or organised 
espionage directed by any of these satellites or any other 
Power has come to notice and there has therefore been no 
occasion to develop an organisation for the purpose of 
combating them. 


Since 1931, however, when the Security 
Service became responsible for detailed enquiries into 
the Communist movements in the United Kingdom, for 
liaison on this subject with other British countries and 
for a general study of the bearing of international 


Communism on these affairs, it has in fact, sometimes 
without any definite mordate, kept itself informed of the 
development of other movements and organisations which 
might develop tendencies likely to affect the British war 
effort or to bring them into conflict with the Constitution, 
They are often matters of "Intelligence" rather than 
counter espionage. Thus the Security Service has kept 
itself informed, sometimes rather superficially, of such 
movements as those of the Trotskyites, the Anarchists, the 
Scottish and Welsh N-tionalist movements, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Pacifist movements, Polish intrigues, the 
Palestinian terrorists, the Greek mtionalists in Cyprus 
and others. The guiding principle is that while a 
serious attempt to penetrate such movements may not always 
be necessary, the Security Service ought to be informed 
at least in a general way in case such a movement may 
develop more serious aspects. or instance, the Trotsky- 
ites may become involved in strikes in wartime, and in 
such cases the Home Office may at any time desire to have 
an assessment of the importance of such movements, The 
Security Service is in a better position to examine them 
whether in relation to international movements or otherwise 
than are Special Branch and, eo fortiori, the various 
other police forces. Again, Polish or other ‘Right 

Wing' Europeans may attempt to involve this country in 
international complications. 


These - generally minor - matters are dealt 
with by the Security Service as a matter of convenience 
but they often do not come strictly within the four 
corners of the purpose for which it was originally 
established unless the function of acquiring ‘straight’ 
intelligence within the United Kingdom is accepted as a 
positive end permanent comaitment. There have been, 
however, on rare occasions more important matters, the 
investigation of which has been entrusted to the Security 
Service as a special masure. For example certain 
delicate enquiries were made under the Prime Minister's 
directions in connection with the abdication of King 
Edward VIII. These were mtters touching on the 
Constitution and ultimate issues of sovereignty and were 
very far removed from any question of guarding the King's 
Realm from penetration by external enemies or of rebellion 
by a section of the King's subject3 They involved its 
innermost integrity; and the enquiries were entrusted to 
the Security Service because no other suitable mchinery 
existed for the purpose while its head, Sir Vernon Kell, 
had during a long period of service earned the respect 
and confidence of the highest authorities, So long as 
the Security Service occupies this position it is likely 
to be used on these rare and special occasions; and 
this fact is a powerful argument for requiring that its 
personnel should always be selected with special care 
and should be free from any political involvement or 
other ground which might cause doubt of their integrity. 
If the Security Service did not exist some special ad hoc body 
would have to be created under the Prime Minister of the 
Home Office, as the case might be, as was done, for 
instance, at the time of the Cato Street conspiracy. 


[To 


CHAPTER II 


REACTIONS TO FOREIGN DEVELORENTS 


IN PEACE AND WAR 


Chapters II to V contain a description of 
the problems presented to the Security Service during 
the period 1909-1945 and include references to the 
machinery devised to deal with those problems from time 
to time. Counter espionage and security being 
essentially a reaction to the actions of others can 


only be appreciated in terms of those actions. This 
report is not intended to be a mere statement of the 
framework of the organisation of the Security Service, 
but an account of its responses to its environment, 
inside this country in relation to other parts of the 
machinery of government and externally in its reactions 
to developments especially in hostile or potentially 
hostile countries and to the actions of their Secret 
Services or of secret agencies such as those of the 
Comintern. 


PAR? 1. 
THR GERMAN THREAT 1908-19}, 


(i) ‘The ERGs of MoI.5. = in the War Office 
and the ° 


During the long period of peace after Waterloo 
there was no British Secret Service (except for a small ad 
hoc organisation during the Boer War) and no counter 
espionage or security service, here was, however, a 
section of the General Staff employed under the Director 
of Military Operations which dealt with secret service 
and in 1908 the officer-in-charge of this section was 
Colonel J.B. Edmonds (iater the officiz1 historian of 
the Great War of 1914-1918). He had studied the German 
arny from the time when he was in France during the 
German occupation after the war of 1870, and in 1891 was 
able to acquire an insight into the methods adopted by 
the German General Staff as a result of the situation at 
that time when there was an exchange of information in re- 
gard to Russia between them and the British General Staff. 
On returning from a visit to Russia, made on behalf of 
the Intelligence Division of the British General Staff, 
Colonel Edmonds was ordered to report at the Ministry of 
War in Berlin and thus got into touch with a number of 
officers including Major Dame, head of the German Secret 
Service or Nachrichten Bureau in the Herwathstrasse. 

The Nachrichten Bureau then had two branches, one of which 
conducted investigations in France and the other in Germany. 
Colonel Edmonds and Major Dame maintained a personal 
friendship and contact until 1900 when the latter was re- 
moved from his post on account of his pro-English attitude. 
He was replaced by a Major Brose who was known for his 
anti-English views. Shortly after this Colonel Edmonds 
learned from several sources that a third branch of the 
German Secret Service had been formed to deal with 

England. ~Among the sources from which confirmation of 
this informtion was received were reports from a British 
officer serving with the International Contingents in 
Pekin and from French officers connected with their own 
Secret Service. 


Detailed information was received about the 
German methods of collecting intelligence in peacetime 
including, inter alia, a study of maps and points of 
military importance (such as docks, bridges, magazines, 
railways and other objects which it was intended to damage 
on or before the outbreak of war). Intelligence of 
this kind was obtained from German official sources 
including those of attachés, diplomatic and consular 
officials, or officers and officials making official 
visits, as well as from officers and scientists sent on 
secret missions, All this was supplemented by the 
purchase of secret informtion and espionage. 


These peacetime methods gave place in time of 
war to a system under which secret agents were employed 
midst of the enemy forces or in their rear. Thus 
1870 there was a German collecting agent at Iyons who 
forwarded all despatches to Geneva whence they were 
telegraphed to Germany. Other agents were empicyed 
employed to effect demolitions and a third class were 
instructed to travel to the enemy frontier where they were 
distributed to act as guides to the invading Geman arny. 
These three classes of agents were apparently employed by 
the Germans with success in the campaign of 1870 and 
played an important part in the inisial successes of the 
German army. 


In 1908 it was reported that information had 
been received from a number of private individuals which 
indicated that a German espionage system on the lines 
which had been successful in France was being developed 
in England. It was emphasised that the War Office had 
received no reports from the police but that some Chief 
Constables had made enquiries when asked to do so; they 
had, however, made the General Staff understand that it 
was not their business. Jate in 1908 the War Office 
had learned that the section of the Nachrichten Bureau 
which hed been set up to act against England had establish- 
ed a branch in Brussels for this purpose and that the 
head of the Brussels branch was coming to England via 
Ostend. They therefore asked the head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department to allow his men at Dover to 
watch for the man among the arrivals by the boat, but 
that officer felt compelled to refuse on the ground that 
the man was not a criminal and that if the mtter leaked 
out there might be awkward questions in Parliament. The 
Director. of “ilitary Operations who was informed of this 
considered that as the information which they had re- 
ceived indicated that the man was coming to interview 
certain new agents who were British subjects it would 
have been useful to learn the names of the persons with 
whom he got into touch. 


The subject was discussed between the 
Director of Military Operations, the Ghief of the General 
Staff and the Secretary of State for War. The Admiralty 
were also interested because on the one hand they found 
it difficult to obtain the intelligence which they 
desired from Germany on account of the restrictions 
imposed by German police and security methods; and on the 
other hand, they had received offers from persons who 
wished to sell information about Germany to them and they 
felt it was undesirable that the Admiralty should be in 
direct contact with such persons. At the same time, they 
had fewer facilities for mking enquiries, regarding 
suspected cases of German espionage, than had the War 
Office and they md accordingly commmnicated with Colonel 
Edmonds in regard to certain cases of this description. 


Following on these discussions a paper was 
prepared by Colonel Edmonds dealing with the German and 
French systems of espionage in time of peace. 


/(44) The 


As a result of these and other comings and 
goings the Prime Minister decided in March 1909 that a 
Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence should 
consider the subject of foreign espionage and, inter alia, 
the above facts were laid before it. The members of the 
Sub-Committee included Mr. Haldane, Mr. MoKenna, Sir 
Charles Hardinge, three Service representatives and Sir 
Edward Henry, the Commissioner of Police. Its terms of 
reference were briefly to review the nature and extent 
of foreign espionage taking place in the country and to 
report whether it was desirable that the Admiralty and 
the War Office should be brought into official relations 
with the police, Postal and Customs authorities with a 
view to the movements of aliens suspected of being spies 
or secret agents being properly supervised; to make 
proposals regarding measures which might be desirable 
including those for increasing powers for dealing with 
persons suspected of espionage; and to report whether 
any alteration was desirable in tthe system then in force 
in the Admiralty and the War Office for obtaining 
information from abroad. 


Evidence was placed before the Committee re- 
garding a large mmber of cases during 1905 and the first 
three months of 1909 in which Germans had been suspected 


of some form of espionage in this country. It was re- 
ported that certain German officers had betrayed the fact 
that parts of England were allotted to them for intelli- 
gence purposes and that individual Germans had been 
noticed making sketches and taking topographical notes, 
In one case it was reported that over a period of 
eighteen months a series of Germans of soldierly appearance 
had been living at a house in Hythe, two or three 
individuals remaining for about two months at a time 
after which their places were taken by others so that about 
twenty had been seen in the course of eighteen months, 
They used the house as a centre for mtoring and their 
interest in Lydd and the ranges had been noticeable. 

The general impression created by the facts observed in 
a munber of cases and by the general circumstances of the 
time was that the position was similar to that in France 
before the German invasion of 1870. The view was put 
forward that the French failure in 1870 was largely due 
to the lack of a Secret Service and it was maintained as 
axiomatic that the great Generals of history including 
Prederick the Great, Napoleon and Wellington had owed 
their successes largely to carefully elaborated spy 
systems. Immediately after the outbreak of the war of 
1870 the French had attempted to improvise a counter 
espionage service, but it was too late became such a 
service cannot be improvised but must be built up in the 
leisure of peacetime. 


/Among the 


Among the evidence put before the Sub-Committee 
on Foreign Espionage was that of Captain Temple of the 
Admiralty who stated that there was no machinery at the 
Admiralty for carrying out investigation into espionage 
but certain cases had been followed up by the Admiralty 
from which it transpired that Brussels was the headquarters 
of a forwarding agency which had been inserting advertise- 
ments in the "Daily Mail" during the year 1908 asking for 
retired officers, engineers or clerks, who wished to in- 
erease their income by contributing articles to an 
American Naval Review, to apply to a poste restante address 
in Brussels, Correspondence with this address had led to 
an offer of £50 in payment for a report on a gumery report 
which, according to the Press, was missing at Portsmouth. 
There was no evidence to connect the poste restante 
address at Brussels with the German Government but contact 
had been made with an individual using the address and he 
had supplied a list of points on which infomation was 
required and this list proved that the individual compiling 
it had a thorough kmowledge of gunnery and a good acquaint- 
ance with reports and returns issued by the Admiralty. 

The same individual gave to his intended agent, who answer~ 
ed the advertisement in the "Daily Mail", cover addresses 
in Basle and Ostend. It was from beginnings such as these 
that the Special Intellisence Bureau - the forerunner of 
MeI.5. = got to work, 


The Sub-Committee on Foreign Espionage had 
before it a mmber of papers going back to precedents at 
the time of the Spanish Armada and the Napoleonic threat 
of invasion, including statements of the position under 
the Common Law and whtk the Prerogative powers of the 
Grown, Among them was a memorandum by the Home Office 
making suggestions for the amendment of the Official 
Secrets Act, 1889, in which it was pointed out that the 
principal provisions dealing with espionage and like 
offences were contained in Section 1 of the Act; but the 
Section was extremely complicated and its drafting had 
been severely criticised in Stephen's "Digest of the 
Criminal Law" where it was pointed out that it created 
about eighty misdemeanours all of which were made felonies 
only if a certain condition were proved; and that that 
condition was almost certain never to be really absent 
but was one which it would be rarely possible to prove. 
There was no power to search under the Act; and it was 
held that it was clearly desirable that such power should 
be ziven, & 


Under the conditions prevailing in 1908 and 
1909 it was held that no action could be taken to prevent 
the German investigations which were being conducted 
almost openly in England and an amendment to the Official 
Secret Act of 1889 was therefore considered and recommended 
by the Sub-Committee. Other recommendations were that a 
Secret Service Bureau should be formed to deal with 
espionage and to act as a screen between foreign spies and 
Government officials; that a Bill for the control of the 
Press should be proceeded with having for its object the 
prevention of the publication of certaifi documents or 
information; that commmications on the subject of secret 
service between the Admiralty, War Office and Secret Service 
Bureau on the one hand and the Post Office and the Customs 


fon the 


on the other should not be through the ordinary official 
channels but through particular members of the two latter 
Departments with whom correspondence should be carried on 
direct; and - in view of the attention said to be given 
by the German General Staff to the question of demolition 
work on the outbreak of war - that an enquiry should be 
held by the Home Ports Defence Comaittee into the manner 
in which vulnerable points including dockyards, wireless 
stations, private ship-building yards, railway bridges and 
others were guarded with a view to assigning the re- 
sponsibility. 


At the same time it was suggested that one 
officer should be appointed to be free from other work 
and to devote his whole attention to Secret Service 
problems; that the registration of aliens which had been 
enforced by Act of Parliament in 1798 and 1804 should be 
revived and that there should be an informal conference 
between officials of the Home Office, the Post Office, the 
War Office and the Admiralty. 


In August 1909 a meeting in Sir Edward Henry's 
room at Scotland Yard developed further proposals for 
starting the Secret Service Bureau and it is worth while 
to note that the scale of ideas and the outlook prevalent 
at the time were such that the proposals were limited to 
the appointment of a retired Chief Inspector of the 
Criminal Investigation Department as a suitable private 
detective under cover of whose name the Secret Service 
Bureau should be conducted, while the War Office proposed 
to appoint Captain V.GN ell, South Stafforishire Regiment, 
(who was to retire from the regular Service for the 
purpose), and the Admiralty nominated Commander Cumming. 
These two officers actually shared an office leased by the 
retired Chief Inspector, but after a few months’ experience 
it was decided that it was impracticable to conduct Secret 
Service and counter Secret Service work from the same 
headquarters. 


(444) The creation of the Special Intelligence 
Bureau in 1909. 


In this way the Security Service, as it is 
now called, first came into existence under the title of 
the Special Intelligence Bureau which was started in October 
1909, when it consisted of one officer, Captain (afterwards 
Major-General) Sir Vernon Kell. ‘The historical report 
(PF Branch Report, Bibliography No. 28) on the work of the 
preventive branch which was written after the war 1914-1915 
opens by saying "the work and consequently the organisation 
of such a Bureau was naturally divided into two main 
branches - (1) the investigation of particular cases in- 
volving definite suspicion of espionage and - (2) the 
construction of legal and administrative machinery 
calculated to embarrass and, if possible, to frustrate such 
attempts in general and for the future”. 


(iv) Developments from 1910-1914 


In March 1910 Captain Kell received the 
assistance of a clerk, In January 1911 a second officer 
was added to the staff as well as a secretary but it was 
not till December 1912 that Captain Holt-Wilson joined. 
He afterwards became the head of the preventive branch as 
well as those concerned with Port Control and liaison with 
the Dominions and Colonies. 


One of the most important early achievements 
of the Special Intelligence Bureau was the production of a 
report in 1911 which was drawn up at the request of Lord 
Haldane, then Secretary of State for War,to assist him in 
placing the new Official Secrets Act before Parliament. 
This report dealt with some twenty-two cases of suspected 
espionage which could not be satisfactorily followed up 
because of the defects in the Act of 1889, 


The passing of the Act of 1911 made it possible 
to establish the work of the Special Intelligence Bureau 
on a satisfactory legal basis and to develop it into an 
effective counter espionage and security service. 


Very briefly, and in simplified non-legal 
language, the effect of the new Act was to make it a felony 
af it were done for any purpose prejudicial to the safety 
of the State, to enter or approach any "Prohibited Place" 
as defined in the Act or mke any sketch, plan, model or 
note calculated or intended to be useful to the enemy or 
obtain or communicate to any other person any document or 
information calculated or intendél to be useful to an enemy. 
In order to prove the existence of a purpose prejudicial 
to the safety of the State and so secure a conviction, it 
was sufficient that the purpose of the accused person 
should appear to be a purpose of that kind "from the 
circumstances of the care or his conduct or his known 
character as proved". The onus of satisiying a jury that 
his purpose was a right one was, as Lord Haldane explained 
in introducing the Bill before Parliament, on the person 
performing the act or found in the prohibited place. 

Thus effective action, which had been impossible under the 
old Official Secrets Act ond the Common Law, could now be 
taken against German spies. 


Another vital element in the development of 
the Special Intelligence Bureau was the arrangement by 
which the correspondence of suspected German spies was 
opened and examined under the authority of a warrant issued 
by a Secretary of State. A strong view had always been 
held that the power of interfering with correspondence in 
this way would be used as sparingly as possible and the 
Post Office had always held that it was very undesirable 
to shake public confidence in the security of the post. 
The Secretary to the Post Office had even in a paper 
submitted to the above-mentioned Sub-Committee on Foreign 
Espionage in 1909 that it appeared very doubtful whether 
any useful results would follow from the examination of 
correspondence in the case of spies as it was improbable 
that any letters of importance would be received or 
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despatched by a spy without the use of devices for conceal- 
ment. In spite of this attitude the Home Secretary's 
warrants were issued and played an important part in 
enabling the Bureau to detect an active network of German 
spies in the United Kingdom. In his book "The Crisis" lir. 
Wirston Churchill refers to his part in this matter when 
he became Home Secretary in 1910. Parenthetically, it 
may be remembered that the original purpose underlying 

the institution of the Post Office for the purpose of 
carrying mails was to enable the Executive to control and 
supervise uidesirable comamications, Mr. Churchill 

also refers to the action taken by him to safeguard the 
Navy's magazines against possible sabotage on the outbreak 
of war. 


The policy of the Special Intelligence Bureau 
was not to disturb the network of German agents which had 
been established in this country in peacetime but to 
obtain all possible information about their organisation 
pe ie a view to striking and disrupting it on the outbreak 

war, 


The adoption of this policy did not mean that 
no overt action would be taken in cases caught flagrante 
delicto. For instance in February 191} a German officer 
was arrested in the act of taking some plans of a British 
cruiser and other documents out of the country. 


The methods by which the ral policy was 
pursued entailed the development of close co-operation 


with the police - as a remedy for the state of affairs 
disclosed before the Sub-Committee on Foreign Espionage - 
and the use of Home Office Warrants to intercept the 
correspondence of German spies who, contrary to the above- 
mentioned views of the Secretary to the Post Office, were 
found to use the post for correspondence which made it 
possible to discover and lay bare their network in this 
country. 


At the same time progress was made with the 
registration of aliens but this had to be done on an 
unofficial basis because the authorities at that time were 
not prepared to come into the open with measures for 
official registration. They appear to have been influenced 
by apprehension of possible questions in Parliament on the 
point of the freedom of the individual. This unofficial 
registration was undertaken by the police at the instance 
of the Special Intelligence Bureau in 1910. No attempt 
was made to deal with the Metropolitan Police Area or any 
part of the United Kingdom except the east coast of England 
and Scotland. The census of 1911 showed that there were 
some 42,000 adult male Germans and Austro-Hungarians in 
England and Wales and it ws therefore roughly calculated 
that as a result of unofficially registering 11,000 such 
persons in the coastal areas up to July 1913 the records 
were “tolerably complete". Even this rough and ready work 
was carried on under somewhat difficult conditions because 
the Home Office laid down that all the information ms to 
be collected confidentially and no alien was to be asked a 
question “of an inquisitorial nature", Moreover, the 
Registrar-General considered that the information in census 
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returns had been ob tained confidentially and that the 
police must not let it be known that they were being used 
for the purpose of registration. In support of this very 
sensitive regard for the freedom of the individual alien 
ih our midst it was even argued that it wes an advantage to 
conduct enquiries confidentially as it was important to 
prevent potential enemies from realising the fact that they 
were being registered. On the basis of the information 
obtained by this partial registration the aliens concerned 
were classified under various headings, the most important 
being known spies, possible suspects, and Germans and 
Austrians who were t. be watched because they were known to 
have been amy officers or for similar reasons. 


PAR?. 2, 
THE GERMAN ESPIONAGE SYSTEM IN WAR 
1914-1918 


(4) The ial Intel Bureau becomes 
M.0.5- under rave 0; ra. ° 


The essential facts to be remembered about the 
Special Intelligence Bureau are that it was instituted as 
a military measure to defend the Services and the country 
against the attempts which were obviously being made by 
the German Secret Service to obtain intelligence; and that 
active attempts were being made against both the Army and 
the Navy during the years prior to its formation. The 
organisation under Captain Kell worked as a secret organi- 
sation but it was responsible to a section of the Directorate 
of Military Operations at the War Office and it will 
therefore be convenient at this stage to trace the develop- 
ment of the machinery in the War Office of which it formed 


a part. 


Prior to August 191, there was no Directorate 
of Military Intelligence, the functions of intelligence 
being included under the Directorate of Military Operations 
which was divided into six sections. Of these M.0.5. was 
responsible for policy in connection with a variety of 
matters including censorship, aliens and the civilian 
population in war, and legislation affecting the General 
Staff. 


On the outbreak of war in August 1914 there was 
a@ rapid expansion in the Directorate of Military Operations 
the most important being in M,0.5. on account of the wide 
variety of its duties which included responsibility for all 
Seoret Service work. On the 17th August 191) M.0.5. was 
divided into eight sub-sectiorsof which M.0.5.(g) now came 
under Major Kell who was responsible for counter espionage, 
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aliens, and control of civilian traffic overseas. In 
April 1915 there was a further reorganisation when a plan 
for an I.(A) (Intelligence) and an I.(B) (Security) staff 
was partly put into operation, by the creation of a 
Directorate of Special Intelligence under BrigadierGeneral 
Cockerill who was put in charge of M.0.5., M.0.6. and 
M.O.7. = Me0.5. being under It.-Colonel Kell. 6.0.5. was 
again reorganised in Novenber 1915 when military Port 
Control officers were included in the section. 


(44) Creation of the Directorate of Milit 
Intelligence - M.0.5. omnes oe 


In December 1915 a Military Intelligence Direct- 
orate in addition to the Military Operations Directorate 
was formed under the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
and M,0.5. became M.I.5. as part of a similar change in- 
cluding all the M.0. sections from M.0.2, to M.0.9. 


The account of M.I.5. as given in "The 
Historical Sketch of the Directorate of Military Intelli- 
gence during the Great Wer, 1914-1919" is as follows :- 


"The history of what is now knom as M,I.5. 
dates from October 1909 when, following on a 
decision of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
Captain V.G.W, Kell was appointed under M,0.5. 
to conduct enquiries into German espionage in the 
United Kingdom. later he had the help of three 
regular officers, who were transferred to the 
Reserve of Officers on undertaking this work, and 
a very small clerical staff. 


It worked as a secret organisation, and 
was responsible to M.0.5., Colonel, who acted 
as its paymaster, military chief and director. 


The staff on 4th August 191, was t- 
9 officers, 3 civilians, 4 women clerks, 3 
police. 


In August 1914, it was put under M.0.5,, 
Colonel, as a sub-section, .0.5(g). Its duties 
were defined as :- military policy in connection 
with civil population including aliens. - 
stration of Defence of the Realm Regulations in 
so far as they concern the M.©. Directorate. 


Before the wur a register had been compiled 
of all aliens in the United Kingdom, outside the 
East End of London, and lists had been prepared 
and handed to Ghief Constables concerned of those 
persons who were known or were suspected of being 
German agents. The moment war wes declared these 
persons were arrested, and in this way it is 
probable that the German Intelligence Service in 
the United Kingdom was thrown completely out of 
gear. 
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The principle underlying the organisation of 
the preventive side of the wrk was to establish controls 
which would facilitate the work of detection and in this 
and other ways frustrate the eriemy secret inte’ 
service, ‘These controls were established by the Defence 
of the Realm Act and the regulations framed under it; 
the complete registration of aliens at the 


credentials or ‘vetting’; and by the control of commmi- 
cation through the postal and telegraph censorship. 


In accordance with a decision of the Committee 

of Imperial Defence the Home Office became responsible 
for the administration of the tired, Restriction Order 
while the Defence of the Realm Regulations were administer- 
ed by officers known as Competent Military Authorities 
nominated by the Army Council for the purpose. These 
officers exercised jurisdiction within a defined district 
under the instructions of the Army Council transmitted 
through the Horse Guards as the General Headquarters, 
Great Britain. The powers of the Competent Military 
Authorities, who were usually officers commanding troops 
in the various districts into which Great Britain was 
divided, were in practice subject to considerable 
qualifications and the control of the Army Council wes in 
effect dependent on the advice of the Preventive Branch 
of the Special Intelligence Bureau or M.1.5(f) as it ms 
eventually called, The Competent Military Authorities 

for their information to a greater or less extent 
on the Intelligence Officers of Headquarters Staff in the 
different Commands. M.I.5. was responsible for framing 
special intelligence measures in general and was therefore 
interested from the point of view of policy in a number of 
regulations with the administration of which it had no 
concern. It was more directly concerned with three classes 
of the Regulations, namely those concerned with espionage, 
with local restrictions for special intelligence purposes 
and with personal restrictions for special intelligence 
purposes, These included such matters as the power of 
preventing embarkation of persons suspected of commmicating 
with the enemy and powers under D.R.R.1, and D.R.R.U4B for 
placing under personal restriction disaffected and dangerous 
individuals who, not being enemy subjects, could not be 
interned under the Royal Prerogative. A Gompetent Military 
(or Naval) Authority was empowered to prohibit by Order 
persons from entering or residing in specified areas under 
certain conditions. Competent Military Authorities were 
alone empowered to make orders under D.R.R.1, but oriers 
under 143 were made by the Home Secretary acting on the 
recommendation of, in the words of the F Branch report, 
"the Competent Military Authority commanding M.I.5." It 
was found that local Competent Military Authorities were 
not in a position to deal satisfactorily with these 
questions and the Home Secretary declined to act on their 
recomendations. 


In virtue of the position of M.0.5. under the 
Directorate of Military Operations (later M.1.5. under that 
of Military Intelligence) the records of the last war 
throughout put the emphasis on the military nature of all 
the controls discussed above. 
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The effective work done on the preventive side 
included the placing under control under the Defence of the 
Realm Act of some hundreds of individuals considered 
dangerous; ‘the initiation from time to time of legislation; 
the maintenance of relations with the Censorship and other 
Government Departments; the investigation of personnel 
employed on confidential work; the investigation of 
persons entering or leaving the United Kingdom or visiting 
British military zones abroad; the preparation of lists of 
known suspects; and general supervision over seamen and the 
internment of enemy aliens. 


On the outbreak of war a small number of 
enemy aliens on the M.I.5. lists were interned, the peak 
figure of internment being over 52,000 in October 1915. 


The G Branch Report fills nine volumes and is 
very diffusely written. There is no succinct account 
of the cases investigated before and during the war and 
no indication as to how far M.I.5. obtained a general 
picture of the German Secret Intelligence organisation 
with which it had to deal. The enquiries made in the years 
imnediately before the war showed that the German organi- 
sation was active in this country and was particularly 
interested in obtaining naval information, As a result 
of nuwerous enquiries a certain number of cases had been 
brought to light but in accordance with the policy mentioned 
above the main German organisation here was kept under 
observation and on the outbreak of war twenty-one out of 
twenty-two known spies in this country were arrested, 
It was reported during the war and confirmed after the 
Armistice that the capture of these spies completely broke 
up the German Intelligence organisation which was not 
able to act effectively again until some time in 1915. 
One result was that the Germans were without any information 
from this country and had no definite knowledge of the 
departure of the British Expeditionary Force, 


In November 1914 a case, which attracted mors 
attention than most, was that of Karl Hans Lody, a German 
officer who contrived to travel in England, Scotland and 
Ireland without betraying his presence, and to obtain 
military information; he ended in his trial by court- 
martial, he was shot at the Tower, 


In 1915 three groups of spies and a few 
individual cases were dealt with. Altogether ten persons 
were shot, one was hanged and five were sentenced to penal 
servitude while four were interned under the Defence 
Regulations, Half-a-dozen of these spies were Germans, 
including British or American citizens of German birth, 
Others were of variousnationalities including five Dutch, 
a@ Russian, a Brazilian, a Uruguayan and a Peruvian. In 
1916 four groups of spies were dealt with. In the first, 
four persons were concerned, of whom one was interned and 
the other three were deported. In the second, a Swedish 
woman was sentenced to death, the sentence being comuted; 
and a Dane and a Dutchman were deportea, In the third, 

a Spaniard and a Dutchman were sentenced to ceath, the 
sentence being commuted; and a German was sentenced to 
ten years' imprisonment. In the fourth, an Awerican was 
sentenced to death but was subsequently released and sent 
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to America at the request of the American authorities who 
desired to obtain evidence from him; while a Dutchman 
and a Frenchman were deported and interned respectively. 
In this fourth group the spies concerned hnd connections 
with America and the enquiries resulted in action being 
taken arainst some of their acoompliced there. 


In 1917 five spies were arrested. Of these 
a Spaniard was released for want of evidence, a Norwegian 
Journalist was sentenced to death, the sentence being 
com nited. A Brazilian journalist was interned and a 
woman, a British subject of Germn origin, was sentenced to 
penal servitude. 


A point of some interest is that the Germans 
at firnt depended on their own nationals to a considerable 
extent but after 1915 tended to give up the practice and 
employed an increasing proportion of foreigners of various 
nationalities. 


There is no very clear account to explain how 
contact was first obtained with the Germen Seoret Service 
and its agents, but it appears that one of the early 
sources of information was a British subject who was 
approached by the Germans and reported the fact. Another 
early clue is said to have been obtained through an 
officer overhearing a conversation in a railway carriage, 
Important clues were obtained as the result of the search 
of a suspect. 


These early beginnings were supplemented by 
the use of the H.90.W. as a means of secret censorship which 
led to the uncovering of the whole German network at the 
beginning of the mr, 
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ARDS It is stated that during the course of the war 
the most important sources of information about German 
- espionage were ob tained from M.I.1.C. (or S.I.S.) and as 
a@ result of censorship. One of the most important sources 
of S,1I.S. information was the 
: . and by this means a con- 
siderable amount of information regarding German agents 
passing through Holland - obviously an important centre 
of the German Nachrichtendienst - came into British hands, 


In some cases information was obtjined from 
agents abroad, as a result of which censorship ms 
applied to addresses in neutral countries with the result 


that agents writing or telegraphing to these addressen 
were deteoted. 


In one case an individual who is described as 
the best agent sent over by the Germans during the war 
reached this country from Hamburg via America and France 
in 1915. He came under the cover of being a representative 
of two well-known American firms and on the way here did 
some genuine business in France and procured introductions - 
to English firms from the American head of a good French 
firm. 


In another case a German agent in Holland 
represented a Dutch fim of tea merchants and sent young 
Dutchmen to England to travel in tea with instructions to 
obtain details about shipping movements. He was also 
concerned in the despatch of sailors from Holland for 
similar purposes and with the representatives of a Dutch 
firm of cigar merchants, some of whose representatives 
were his agents. 


In 1917 information was received which gave 
details of instructions to the German Intelligence Service 
in Seandinavia. These instructions referred to the 
importance of obtaining information from business men 
arriving from enemy, i.e. Allied, countries, as well as 
from the officers and crews of mrchant ships. Instructions 
also dealt with the proposals for arranging for suitable 
neutral firms to engage German commercial representatives 
to be employed on genuine business in Allied countries, 
and they mentioned that experience showed that where men 
were suspected a woman would arouse little suspicion. ‘The 
chief danger of all such agents was recognised as lying in 
the means of comaunication but it was claimed that German 
chemical science hod reduced that danger to a minimm, 

The experience of M.I.5. showed that secret writing and 
skilfully designed plain letter codes and telegraph codes 
were used by the German Intelligence Service, There is 
no reference to the use of wireless. 


As the German Intelligence Service foun’ that 
their agents were detected they changed their methods, and 
as they changed their methods M,I.5. secured changes in 
the regulations designed to facilitate measures for dealing 
with enemy agents. As a result of this due] the Germans 
were said to be relying towards the end of the war to a 
considerable extent on infomation obtained by word of mouth 
from persons travelling between England and neutral countries. 


The scope of M.I.5. gradually broadened from 
the detection of espionage to the impersonation of hostile 
agents for the purpose of feeding the enemy with misleading 
information. In one case a German agent was impersonated | 
after he had suffered the death penalty without the enemy's 
knowledge. Considerable sums were received by way of 
remmeration from the Germans in payment of these simulated 
services, 


Double-cross agents were also used for the 
purpose of misleading the enemy in regard to sabotage. 
Minor acts of sabotage were arranged which did no harm but 
were sufficient to satisfy the enemy that his agents were 
active. The object was to prevent him from opening up 
new changes or infiltrating new agents which might have 
been dangerous or difficult to detect. 


As a result of these preventive and detective 
measures and of what now appears in the light of the 
experience of the second war to have been a very small- 
scale attempt to mislead the enemy, the reputation of 
MeIe5Se reached a high level before the end of 1915. 


The head of H Branch was responsible for the 
recruitment of staff including officers, secretaries and 
Registry personnel, and the records contained tributes 
by the heads of other branches to the success with which 
this important function was performed. A supplement to 
the H Branch report containing a report on women's work 
in 1.1.5. emphasises the importance of the part they 
played both at home and abroad, and emphasises that the 
work in the Registry based on specialised knowledge was an 
important part of the intelligence process. 


In regaré to enquiries about suspects arriving 
at British ports from neutral countries, M.I.5. does not 
appear to have been in a strong position. In some 
instances a suspect traveller was examined by a mumber of 
officers representing the Home Office, the War Office, 
Admiralty, Customs as well as M.1I.5. who in one case - 
at Harwich - sat round a horse-shoe table with the suspect 
in the centre, The object was to secure speed in the 
disposal of incoming travellers, but the result cannot 
always have been satisfactory, especially when tine was 
pressing and the balance had to be found between the con- 
flicting interests of different Departments. (These 
methods of control may be compared with the very different 
arrangements made for interrogation at the L.R.C. and 
Camp 020 in the second war). 


(iv) The e_cawmning res genhsion of the concept 
"total war! ‘total war' under modern conditions. 


After the end of the war of 1914-1915 two books 
especially germane to our subject were written on the 
German Secret Service. The first of these was published 
in 1920 entitled "Nachrichtendienst Presse, und Volkstinmung 
in Weltlarieg" and it was published in English in 192) under 
the title "The German Secret Service" by Colonel W. Nicolai 
who had been Chief of that Service. The second was compiled 

“Gn 1921 by the General Staff, War Office, i.e. by M.Ie5. 

officers. It was not published but was confidential and 
for official use only. It was entitled "The German 
Police System as applied to Military Security in War" 
(Bibliography No. 36). 


The M.I.5. Book was based on evidence obtained 
from all available sources including the examination of 
documents and German agents and prisoners of war and, apparent- 
ly, as a result of enquiries made in Germany after the war. 

It drew freely on Nicolai's work which it described as a 
defence of the activities of the German General Staff and 
its Intelligence Bureau in regard to national security. 

One object underlying the .1I.5. compilation was to emphasise 
the all-embracing niture of m tional security intelligence 

in modern war and thus to point the moral that any security 
organisation should be maintained at a sufficiently high 
level even in peacetime. It maintained that a modern 
nation fighting for existence would attack its enemy with 
every conceivable weapon, moral or intellectual as well as 
commercial or physical, and by means of propaganda, 

espionage, or sabotage. It suggested that security functions 
were fourfold, i.e. political, defence, public security 
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and economic. Of these, the first three covered the field 
of foreign affairs, naval, military, air and munitions 
security and security against the political warfare of the 
enemy including responiibility for measures against 
revolutionary propaganda, leakage of information and 
pacifist propaganda. 


In adopting this attitude the M.I.5. book 
based itself on Micolai's view, that the world war had pro- 
vided proof that a struggle bcotween nations had grown out 
of the narrow limits of « decision by arms and had become 
a test in which the nation's whole strength was engaged in 
the political, economic and military fields and, “not 
least, in the very soul of the people"; and that in the 
place of a purely military Intelligence Service an all- 
embracing State Secret Service had developed which concerned 
itself with all that might give the State an advantage over 
its enemies in all these fields. 


The authors of the M.1I.5. book declared that the 
need for a study of the German police system necessarily 
followed from the fact of its being intimately linked with 
German methods of security in war, and they also showed the 
close relationship between the German Military Security 
Service or Abwehr and the Intelligence or Nachrichten 
organisations. The close relationship between Intelli- 
gence and the German Secret Police had dated back to the 
Pranco-Prussian war in 1870, and it was pointed out that it 
was not unnatural thet the Geheime Feld Polizei (Secret 
Field Police) in 1914 should have continued the methods of 
the Feld Polisei of 1870. In 191) German Defence Security 
Intelligence was dealt with by special sections in the 
German Admiralty (Admiralstab der Marine, Abteilung "G", 

- See. Geheim or Secret Section) and by the Generalstab 
AbteSlung ITI.B, of the German General Staff. Abteilung 
ITI.B. worked in close «o-operation with the seven Central 
Police Offices in the States ov Provinces of Imperial 
Germany while the Admiralty section was almost exclusively 
concerned with the Central Police Office at Hamburg. 

During the course of the war the Secret Police organi- 
sation was enlarged and developed both in Germany and in 
occupied territories where the term "Sicherheits Polizei" 
(Security Police) came into prominence. Apparently in the 
absence of definite information the writers of the M.I.5. 
book were compelled to a conjectural description of the 
German organisation in certain respects, but one fact which 
stands out is that there wea some degree of co-ordination 
between the Nachrichten or Intelligence organisations on 
the one hand and the Abwehr or Security branches on the 
other, and again between the Abwehr branches and the 
Geheime Feld Polizei and the other branches of the German 
Police; and that these organisations and the measures 

for their co-ordination were enlarged ani developed as the 
war went on. This is of interest in view of developments, 
similar in principle but not analogous in detail, under the 
very different internal conditions in the Nasi State of 
the second War. 


/The reason 


The reason for examing the part p 
the German police and the German Security Services 
ascribed in the M.1.5- report at that time to the 
that the German General Staff and German 
other writers were almost unanimous in dec! 


tance of specious promises ani to the growth of 
Allied influences and that the nation, not the amy, 
the civilian, not the soldier, was to blame, It was 
therefore the object of German military thinkers to study 
measures for the control of the civil population in war. 
In future political, economic and financial security were 
to receive as much attention as had formerly been accorded 
to the purely military problem, 


This is a point of first importance in view of 
the answer given to such problems by the establishment of 
the Nazi Party with its methods of control over the Home 
front in Germany through the Party organisation and the 
Gestapo and the whole apparatus of the Reichsicherheits- 
hauptamt in the second World War, It is also worth noting 
that itws stated at this time, i.e, in\1921, that the 
German General &taff held the view during the war that 
the morale of the nation was being undemnined by the 
Social Democratic Party supported by Jewish free-thinking 
elements; tht there were many traitors among the people 
and the Reichstag; ani that the great rerources of the 
Allied Powers were co-vertrated against the political and 
social wealmesses of Germany which were played upon by 
Allied propaganda. This propaganda, it was maintained, 
was conducted regardless of expense ani stopped at nothing 
to corrupt German national feeling. It was therefore felt 
that the German General Staff must take action to counter- 
act such tendencies as a measure of security, and re- 
sponsibility for this was undertaken by Ludendorf who 
utilised the services of Colonel Nicolai and Abwehrabteilung 
III by making him responsible for censorship and other 
internal security measures. 


In their general conclusions, at the end of 
their report, the M.I.5. officers quoted Nicolai at length 
in hisoown defence, Among other things he said "the 
General Staff is not free from blame that the tasks which 
fell to the lot of Abteilung III.B. caught the latter uh- 
prepared snd were then taken in hand with insufficient 
imwledge, The General Staff had studied war from the 
military standpoint alone. The kindred spheres, more 
especially war economics and the direction of public 
opinion had obtained no attention; no provision had 
consequently been made to set up the necessary machinery 
seoccceeee There was but one authority from which action 
was expected (by public opinion and the authorities alike) 
and that was the Chief of the General Staff of the Field 
Army." In this connection Ludendorf is quoted as saying 
thet it was the deep feeling of responsibility which 
impelled the General Staff to constructive labours. 


Both the German General Staff and the M.1.5. 
officers reporting on the situation appear to have come 
to the conclusion that the employment by the General 
Staff of their security and police machinery was associated 
with the collapse of German morale. While the German 
General Staff attributed the failure to insufficient 
organisation and inadequate co-ordination of the resources 
of the nation as a whole, the M.I.5. officers appear to 
have formed the opinion that failure was, in part, to be 
attributed to the over-centralisation and over-militarised 
control and to draconian methods which provoked opposition 
and resentment among the German people. They mentioned 
that Ludendorf endorsed all Abteilung III.B.'s efforts. 


Por a detailed description of the work of 
Abteilung III.B., whose duties included those of obtaining 
secret intelligence as well as preventive or security work 
and relations with the "Foreign Armies" (Fremde Hegre) 
and the political sections of the German General Staff, 
reference should be made to the M.I.5. report in question 
(The German Police System as applied to Military Security 
in War). The whole subject is of great intrinsic 
interest in view of its bearing on the subsequent develop- 
ments in Nazi Germany and the reactions to those develop- 
ments in this country. Among those reactions is the 
attitude of mind towards our own security problems as 
ereated by Nazi Germany both before and after the outbreak 
of war in 1939. This question will be the main subject 
in later Chapters dealing with the work of M.1I.5. or the 
Security Service, but attention may be drawn here to the 
fact that outstanding aspects of the Nazi regime have 
been, inte.nally, its measures for stiffening German 
resistance and strengthening German morale through secret 
police methods; and externally, the use of propaganda in 
peace and in war to influence the morale and public 
opinion of this and other countries; and the development 
of pro-German feeling and the support of parties on the 
Nazi model such as Mosley's Fascists. These parties 
eventually formed an important element in the German 
Pifth Column in countries subjected to military attack, 
and their leaders became the notorious Quislings of 
eccupied Europe. 


These two books, therefore, furnish evidence 
of a dawning recognition on both sides of the concept of 
"total" war under modern conditions; and of very different 
reactions to it in England and Germany. In both countries 
the Intelligence Services realised that it affected them 
but in England the lessons learned were quickly forgotten. 


against the Treaty of Versailles, Among the individuals 
connected with the Uberseedienst were Goering as their Air 
Representative and Preiherr Freytag von Loeringhoven who 
was later known as the head of Abwehrabteilung II, the 
Sabotage Department, in the Second World War. An office 
affiliated to the Uberseedienst was known as the Nuntia 
Bureau and it hss been suggested that this afterwards 
formed the nucleus of the Secret Intelligence Department 
or Abwehrabteilung I. 


Other related enquiries by M.1.5. dealt with 
the employment of German Consuls in this country for 
intelligence purposes and with the submissions of secret 
reports by German journalists which often dealt with 
matters of a political or strategical nature. 


The problems as they presented themselves at 
this time were not easy because the field of commercial 
intelligence wes a large one and the dividing line be- 
tween open and legit’msate work on the one hand and secret 
intelligence on the other was not always easy to distinguish 
especially where the same individuals were concerned in 
both, This is especislly the case where officials such 
as consuls are concerned; and diplomatic privileges are a 
serious obstacle in the way of counter espionage enquiries. 


PART & 
COMMUNISM AND THE U.S.S.R. 


1917-1931 


(4) General Introduction (1917-1945). 


From the tine of the Russian Revolution in 
1917 onwards it has been recognised that the fact that 
the Communist Party seized power in Russia in October of 
that year posed a problem for M,I.5. Since the establish- 
ment of the Comintern or Third (Communist) International 
in March 1919 in Moscow and of the Communist Party as a 
section of the Comintern in August 1920, the nature of 
this problem has varied’and the extent to which it has 
been appreciated as a problem has varied even more widely, 
It is safe to say that the wachinery in M165. - or the 
Security Service - has never been adequate to cope 
With this problem in the sense of formulating a compre- 
hensive appreciation of developments as they occurred; 
and that during the greater part of the time the material 
for an a@@quate understanding of it has been lacking. 


/Attempts 


Attempts have been made, however, to present 
the available material in regard to parts of the problem, 
if there has been no attempt to present it as a whole, 
The most important of these attempts are to be found in 
the following documents :- 


"Communism in Great Britain Today", prepared by 
the Security Service in June 1932 
- vide Bibliography No. 11. 


"Communism - (General aspects)" 
- vide Bibliography No, 12, 


“Communism - (Organisation and working)", pre- 
pared by Section ¥ (Major Vivian) in 
April 1934 and December 1934, 
respectively, by collating material avaiable}. 
Section V and the Security Service 
- vide Bibliography No, 13. 


Paper prepared in F Division carly in 1943 for 
the Home Secretary to submit to the 
Cabinet - vide Bibliography No. 16, 


"The Communist Party - its aims and organisation", 
prepared in April 1945 
- vide Bibliography No. 14. 


There are also numerous papers dealing with detailed en- 
quiries into specific cases or developments in regard to 
the organisational machinery of the Comintern, the 
National Comuunist Parties, their auxiliaries or sub- 
sidiaries and their agents, 


From the Security Service point of view an 
essential fact about the Comintern and its subsidiary 
organisations is that the Comuunist Parties admittedly 
aimed at seizing power in their own countries by 
revolutionary methods, They progessed to believe that 
the possessing classes would not yield power to the 
"proletariat' without a violent struggle. This 
position was, however, to some extent modified by Stalin 
in 192, when he wrote in the "Foundations of Leninian":- 


"Of course, in the remote future, if the 
proletariat is victorious in the most 
important Capitalist countries, and if 
the present Capitalist encirclement is 
replaced by a Socialist encirclement, a 
‘peaceful’ path of development is quite 
possible for certain Capitalist countries, 
whose Capitalists, in view of the ‘un- 
favourable’ international situation, will 
consider it expedient ‘voluntarily’ to make 
substantial concessions to the proletariat, 
But this supposition applies only to a re- 
mote and possible future. with regard to 
the immediate future, there is no ground 
whatsoever for this supposition.” 


While this does not appear to exclude the use of violent 
revolution, it would seem to imply that the Communist 


/Party 


Party might, in certain circumstances, accede to power by 
other means, Another fact which directly affects the 
Security Service and cannot be altogether disassociated 
from revolutionary aims is the employment by the Communist 
Party of conspiratorial methods for conducting their 
affairs. These methods include the use of codes, cyphers, 
secret inks, cover addresses, secret agents and the secret 
subsidising and secret direction by the Comintern of the 
national Comnunist Parties which are its sections in all 
or nearly all countries, These national Parties are the 
potential source of an almost unlimited supply of agents 
for the purposes of the Comintern or the Soviet Government. 


There have been considerable differences of 
opinion in the offices directly concerned - the Foreign 
Office, 3.1.8. and the Security Service - as to the 
significance of the Comintern and its secret conduct of 
affairs; and of the relations between the policy of the 
Comintern and the policy of the Government of the U.S.5.R. 
Thus, divergent views are, or have been, held on the 
question whether the Government of the U.5.5.R. did or 
did not abandon the policy of promoting world revolution 
either at the time of the dissolution of the Comintern or 
even before that date; whether the Comintern, being 
dependent financially on the Government of the U.S.3.R. 
was the latter's instrument; and whether the national 
Communist Parties in various countries are to be regarded 
as instruments of Russian policy or as instruments for the 
promotion of revolution in accordance with a policy 
centrally directed from Moscow by the Rxecutive Comittee 
of the Comintern, 


In a paper prepared in the Foreign “ffice and 
considered by the J.1.C. in 1944, (JeIeCe (44) 105 (0) 
(FINAL) dated 20th March, 1944) dealing with the probable 
impact on British strategic needs of Russian policy after 
the war, it was suggested that after Stalin's victory over 
Trotsky the doctrine of world revolution was dropped and 
Soviet interference in the affairs of other countries was 
directed to subserving the Soviet Union's own national 
ends by weakening the internal position in potentially 
hostile countries. A paper prepared in Section IX of 
S.1.S. by way of comment on this thesis suggested caution 
in accepting the statement that the aim of spreading 
Bolshevism or of fomenting world revolution for its own 
sake had been abandoned and in accepting the implication 
that this view could form a basis of British policy. It 
maintained that Russian policy could not entirely cut 
itself off from the roots of its recent past; that these 
roots were embedded in a twofold policy - the open policy 
of Stalin, Litvinov or Molotov in their conduct of foreign 
affairs and the second or underground policy which in the 
past had been associated with the machinery of the 
Comintern. It also maintained that there were reasons 
for thinking that machinery for giving direction to the 
activities of the national Communist Parties of other 
countries was still in existence after the dissolution 
of the Comintern; and that it would be an advantage in 
formulating policy to have the fullest possible information 
about the implications of this second Russian policy, its 
motives and the realities behind it. 


These suggestions by Section IX were based 
on an examination of material available in the Security 
Service and in S.I.5. in regard to the secret workings 
of the Comintern and of the C.P.G.B.; in particular on 
the evidence relating to the adopting of the policy of 
"revolutionary defeatism” by the C.P.8& in the early 
stages of the second World War (prior to the German attack 
on Russia); the Comaunist agitation for the premature 
develnpuent of a “Secon! Front"; and the general bsu:- 
ground of information obtained by secret ueans regard‘nag 
the manner in which the attitude of the C.P.G.B. in these 
matters had been directed from Russia. These represent- 
ations led to a modification of the J.1.0. paper quoted 
above in the direction of stating that future relations 
between the Soviet authorities and Communist organisations 
in other countries required attention; that such organi- 
sations were potential instruments of Soviet policy and 
felt a loyalty to the Soviet Government often over-riding 
that owed to their own country: a dangerous tendency 
which had been demonstrated by the Comaunist Parties in 
Great Britain and Francs in the early stages of the war, 
It wes also stated that there was no reason to suppose 
that the dissolution of the Comintern had destroyed the 
links between the Soviet authorities and Communist Parties 
abroad, but the view was maintained that these Parties 
would be used by the Soviet as a means of supporting its 
policy at any given moment and not as a means of bringing 
about world revolution as an end desirable in itself, 


It is therefore an unresolved question whether 
British policy is to be based on the view expressed in 
the last sentence or wheth r there is evidence to determine 
the exact nature of the longterm policy of the Government 
of the U.5.S.R. in regard to the question of world 
revolution or the sovietisation of other countries. The 
evidence available to the Security Service from secret 
sources does not provide a clear and conclusive answer, 
but there is evidence which places it beyond doubt that 
the C.P.G.B. has not abandoned its policy of bringing 
about a social revolution in this country on Marxist lines 
and by the methods eaployed by the Comaunist Party, for 
instance, in Russia, 


It is important - even if there is no reason to 
believe that the C.P.G.B, is in a position to bring about 
a@ revolutionary situation and to take advantage of 
difficulties and unrest which may arise so as to create such 
a situation in the foreseeable future - to understand the 
aims and policy of that Party and the methods employed in 
Russia and other countries; and to provide for adequate 
appreciations of the situation as it develops from time to 
time. 


To facilitate a proper understanding of this 
matter it is desirable to provide for the collation of the 
material available - from open and secret sources - but 
adequate material is not on record for the purpose and 
collation has not been done on a suitable scale, The 
study of the subject has been altogether inadequate from 
the beginning and on account of the paucity of the collated 
material the history of the manner in which the Security 
Service has dealt with the problem cannot be written on 
comprehensive lines on the basis of the largely uncollated 
material in an immense number of files spreading over a 
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quarter of a century. Apart from the larger questions 
of policy there are important matters of detail in regard 
to which some information has been received, but no 
satisfactory account has been put on record, Instances 
cre the story of the International Brigade which fought 
in the Civil War in Spain and the subsequent activities 
of its members, many of whom are known to have played 
an active part in Communist intrigues; the schools in 
Russia at which British, among other Communists, have 
been trained in "illegal" activities; and the financing 
of foreign Communist Parties by secret means as dis- 
closed by the interception of Comintern wireless 
messages in the middle of the nineteen-thirties, 


Failure to collate the information in such 
cases and failure to follow it up often go hand in hand; 
and the reason for this failure is to be found in in- 
sufficient staff and in difficulties created by lack of 
funds. Responsibility for the subject as a whole was 
Givided between three Organisation until 1931 and after 
that it was divided between two, The absence of cen- 
tralised sontrol inevitably tends towards divided efforts 
and incompleteness in results, A staff of two officers 
in Section V of 5.1.5. and a number varying between two 
and six in the Security Service to cover the whole ground 
ove= a long period of years (between 1920 and 1940) was 
obviously insufficient. Moreover, the Section V officers 
were also responsible for dealing with every other aspect 
of counter espionage vis-a-vis Germany and all other 
countries, In the light of these facts both the quantity 
and quality of the work done can only be regarded as 
remarkable, 


Some of the major difficulties must be borne 
in mind, In the first place it is always difficult to 
form an appreciation of the events of current affairs 
before they can be seen in historical perspective and in 
the light of the records and reports of the principal 
actors, It would have been unusually difficult for 
S.I.S. to supply an account of the inner history of the 
Russian Revolution at the time or shortly after it 
happenod. In the second place there is the difficulty 
of collating the open material about such a large subject 
as the Comintern and its relations with the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. with information obtained from secret 
sources; and framing an appreciation of the bearing of 
loth types of intelligence on the security of this 
country. In the early stages none of the three Offices 
dealing with the subject - S.1.5., M.I.5. or the special 
staff in Scotland Yard - had any clear comprehensive 
mandates, Morsover, the Foreign office was only indirectly 
interested, if at all, in developments in the C.P.G.B. 
and the Home Office had no concern with the ramifications 
of the Comintern throughout the world;, yet it is only 
by putting the whole in the perspective furnished by an 
appreciation of Russian policy that it is possible to 
arrive at @h understanding of all the issues involved, 


/Tt is 


It is because it is a matter which concerns 
the interference in the internal affairs of this country 
by agents of an internationa? organisation under the 
influence and domination of the ruling class - the Communist 
Party in Russia - that it transcends the scope of any one 
Government Department, It is a matter touching on 
sovereignty and therefore one which concerns the Prime 
Minister when viewed in broad perrerective; but in the 
main it comes before the Security service in the course 
of day-to-day working as a matter of minor detail. Tie 
detail is often dull and must be expected to remain so 
as long as the C.P.G.B. remains the small and almost in- 
significant force which it has hitherto represented in 
the political arena; but even so it is impossible to 
ignore its potential importance as a factor making for 
disintegration in the life of this country. 


(41) The Russian Revolution of 1917. 


The Russian Revolution in 1917 had en almost 
immediate impact on 1.5. A section of G Branch was 
given the duty of undertaking enquiries regarding Russian, 
Finnish, Polish and Czechoslovakian officers and the 
investigation of "activities in connection with 
Bolshevism, strikes and Pacifism in the U.K." It also 
investigated the bona fides of persons of the above 
nationalities entering or leaving the country and of all 
persons travelling to or from Russia, There does not, 
however, appear te have been any attempt to assess the 
significance of the Revolution or to provide for an 
appreciation of ita probable reactions in this and other 
countries, 


Without an adequate understanding of the 
Revolution and the Communist Party which made it in order 
to seize power, of the reactions in other countries and 
of the machinery of the Party in Russia (the Comintern 
or Third International) which was employed with the 
Geliberate intention of utilising the circumstances of 
those reactions to promote revolution in other countries, 
it is impossible to form an appreciation of the develop- 
ment of the C.P.G.B. and the events and personalities 
connected with it. This is not the place to attempt a 
full and comprehensive account and it is not possible to 
do more than suggest some of the outstanding features of 
this whole subject which will serve to illustrate the 
problem presented to the Security Service by the 
C.r.G.B. and its relstions with the Comintern and the 
Government of the U.S.3.R. under the dictatorship of the 
Communist rarty of Russia. 


The Revolution of February-March 1917 which 
led to the overthrow of the Czarist regime was followed 
in October of the same year by a more decisive revolution- 
ary struggle which brought the Comaunist Party to power. 


/There are 


to him the Central Committee of the Comaunist Party 
decided on beginning the insurrection on ohgbout the 
loth October and a turning point was Lenin's resolution 
summoning “all organisations and all workers and 
soldiers to an all-sided and most vigorous preparation 
of armed insurrection", i.e, against Kerensky's 
Government, which was itself the product of the 
February Revolution. Trotsky maintained that the means 
by which the proletariat could overthrow the old power 
and replace it was the Soviets, the Soviets being 
organs to prepare the masses for insurrection, to 
implement the insurrection and, after victory, to be the 
organs of government, The overthrow of the Government 
could only be brought about if the proletariat felt above 
it a farsighted, firm and confident leadership, This 
leadership was supplied by the tightly welded Comsunist 
Party as a vanguard of the class, In order to achieve 
success it was necessary - as in a military campaign - 
to have at the decisive moment, at the decisive point, 
an overwhelming superiority of force, This decisive 
political force in the October Revolution was found in 
the workers of Petrograd; and Trotsky, who organised 
the military side of the Revolution and afterwards 
organised the Red Army, argued that those who maintained 
thet the Bolshevist Revolution was a "soldiers movement" 
were wrong. He held that "at the decisive moment the 
leadership of the soldiers was in the hands of the 
workers", At the same time, the first task of every 
insurrection was to bring the troops vver to its side, 
The chief means of accomplishing this was the general 
strike, mass processions, street encounters and 

battles at the barricades, It was, he said, inpossible 
to understand the mechanics of the October Revolution 
without realising that the most important task of the 
insurrection, that of winning over the garrison of the 
capital, had been accomplished in Petrograd before the 
beginning of the armed struggle. In the final stage 
the Bolshevik Party led the way in a military 

situation which was decided by rifles, bayonets and 
machine-guns, The decisive force, the workers army 

of Petrograd (the Red Guard) nusbered less than 40,000 
bayonets but they carried with them the troops and the 
sailors of the Russian fleet. 


After the success of the insurrection 
Lenin outlined the programme of the Revolution: to 
break up the old Government apparatus; to create a 
system of administration through the Soviets; to take 
measures for the iumediate cessation of war relying 
upon revolutionary movements in other countries; to 
abolish landlords' property rights and thus win the 
confidence of the peasants; to establish workers 
control over production, fhe Third Russian Revoluvion" 
he said "must in the end lead to the victory of 
socialism" 


Before Trotsky's quarrel with Stalin and 
the dominant clique in the ruling Communist Party - in 
which quarrel personal rivalry and doctrinal differences 
both probably played a part - Stalin had said that 
Trotsky, the President of the Petrograd Soviet, had con- 
ducted all the work of practical organisation of the 
insurrection; and that the Party owed to him principally 
and first of all the swift passing of the garrison to 
the side of the Soviet and the bold execution of the 
work of the Military Revolutionary Committee, 


The account authorised by the Central 
Committee of the C.°.3.U.(B) of the events of the 
October insurrection - which cannot but have had Stalin's 
general approval - states that Lenin arrived secretly 
in Petrograd from Finland on October 7th (Kerensky's 
account implies that Lenin's arrival was due to the 
failure of his police to detect his disguise at the 
frontier and to arrest him as a weasure designed to 
check the insurrection which the Government knew was 
being planned), The Central Committee goes on to 
descrise its own decisive meeting on October 10th when 
Lenin in a resolution announced that the time for an 
armed insurrection was fully ripe. It minimised the 
part played by Trotsky and says that although he did not 
vote against the resolution, he moved an amendment which 
would have reduced the chances of th» uprising to 
naught. The Bolsheviks, however, defeated the attempts 
of Trotsky and other capitulators within the Party to 
deflect it from the path of socialist revolution. The 
account concludes ;- 


“Headed by the Bolshevik Party, the 
working class, in alliance with the poor peasants 
and with the support of the soldiers and sailors, 
overthrew the power of the bourgeoisie, establish- 
ed the power of the Soviets, set up a new type of 
State - a Socialist Soviet State - abolished the 
landlords' ownership of land, turned over the land 
to the peasants for their use, nationalised all 
the land in the country, expropriated the capital- 
ists, achieved the withdrawal of Russia from the 
war and obtained peace, that is, obtained a much- 
needed respite, and thus created the conditions 
for the development of Socialist construction, 


The October Socialist Revolution 
smashed capitalism, deprived the bourgeoisie of 
the means of production and converted the mills, 
factories, land, railways and banks into the 
property of the whole people, into public 
property. 


It established the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and turned over the government of 
the vast country to the working class, thus 
making it the ruling class, 


The October Socialist Revolution 
thereby ushered in a new era in the history of 
mankind - the era of proletarian revolutions." 


It will be obvious that if obscurity is to 
be avoided two points must be clarified as a means to 
understanding what lies behind this Communist phraseology. 
These points are the significance of the Soviet and the 
part it plays in the Socialist Soviet State; and the 
facts underlying the so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the position of the "BolsKevik rarty as 
the vanguard of the working-class". 


In October 1917 Lenin referred to the 
Soviet as a step forward in the development of democracy. 
Por this reason and because the same principle still 
holds good it may be worth while to examine the system, 
an account of which is given in Chapters II to V of 
"Soviet Communism" by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. (Vide 
Bibliography No. 53). Very briefly the system is 
based on village councils and similar bodies in the 
smallest administrative areas in the cities and towns, 
These Soviets appoint their delegates to the Soviets 
of larger areas, thus forming the base of a pyramid at 
the apex of which is the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.5S. 2. 
Intermediate bodies are the district municipal and 
provincial Soviets and those of the constituent 
republics, This system is described as democratic, but 
it is obvious that it has not led to any alternative to 
the Comnunist Party at the top; and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in effect means the dictatorship of 
the leaders of the Comnunist or Bolshevik Party, One 
aspect of the system which is relevant to this position 
is that described as "democratic Centralism" by which the 
members of any Soviet body have the right to express 
their opinions on any subject within the competence of 
the body in question and to submit their proposals to 
higher authority. Once higher authority has decided the 
question, Party discipline requires that it shall be un- 
questionably accepted by those velow. The local 
Soviets are only competent to deal with local affairs; 
and matters affecting foreign policy, peace or war, or 
internal sovereignty must necessarily be the preserve of 
those in supreme control of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, 


(iii) The foundation of the Comintern and its 
early stages. 


When the Revolution had been successfully 
accomplished in Russia, Comaunists generally expected 
that similar proletarian revolutions would occur in a 
number of other countries and that eventually - within 
a very short period - the whole world would be similarly 
affected. It was a cardinal doctrine that capitalism 
involving “the division of labour" on a world-wide 
basis would be replaced by a socialist system also in- 
volving “the division of labour" on a world-wide and 
international basis, It was held that the world could 
not be partly capitalist and partly socialist and that 
the socialist system must spread until it became universal. 


As a corollary Russia could not arrive at socialism 
independently, but once having opened an era of social 
transformation she could supply the impetus to a 
socialist development in the more advanced countries 
of Europe and thus arrive at a more complete stage of 
socialism in their wake, This is the substance of the 
theory of “permanent revolution” which Trotaky claimed 
to have evolved even before the Revolution of 1905 as 
an original theory according to which the Revolution 
which brought the "bourgeoisie", i,e, the middle classes 
into power would go directly over into a socialist 
revolution and prove the first of a series of national 
revolutions (vide Page 1259, Appendix III of Trotsky's 
“History of the Russian Revolution"), It was also 
held that the "bourgeoisie" in general would put up a 
fierce resistance to the proletarian revolution which 
could only succeed through the use of force, that is to 
say the existing possessors of property and power would 
resist the attempt of the working-class led by the 
Communist Party to seize power on the lines of the 
Russian Revolution, 


In order to promote the development of 
revolution in other countries the Comintern or Third 
Communist International was established in Moscow in 
March 1919 as a "General Staff of World Revolution” 
(vide Page 409 of the Webbs’ “Communism") and its first 
Congress was held in that month, The Second Congress 
held in Moscow in July - August 1920 was of greater 
importance as laying the foundations of subsequent 
developments and Lenin himself expounded to this Congress 
the indispensable conditions on which alone membership 
could be allowed, These were embodied in the statutes 
of the Communist International which leid down, inter 
alia, that the World Congress should elect an Executive 
Committee (The £.C.0,I.) to serve as the leading organ 
of the Communist Internationel in the interval between 
World Congresses; that the bulk of the work and the 
greatest responsibility should lie with the Party in 
that country where the 5.0.C.I. finds its residence; 
that the Party of the country in question should send to 
the 8.0.C.I, not less than five members with a decisive 
vote and that ten or twelve of the largest other 
Comaunist Parties should send one each while the remain- 
ing Communist ‘erties and Organisations should enjoy 
the right of sending only one representetive each with 
® consultative but not a decisive vote, The Comaunist 
International was to be constituted by the Commnist 
Parties of all countries, each of which was a "section" 
of the Comintern, Thus the C.P.G.B., when formed in 
August 1920, constituted one "section". All the decisions 
of the Communist International as well as those of its 
Bxecutive Committee were made binding upon all Parties 
belonging to it and every Party's programme was to be 
sanctioned by the Comintern or the &.C.C. I, It was also 
laid down that the general state of things in Burope and 
America made it necessary for the Comaunists of the whole 
world to form “illegal” organisations along with those 
existing “legally"; and that these should be under the 
control of the %C.C.I. (The word "illegal" as used by 
the Communist does not necessarily always mean something 
contrary to the law of the country in question but it 
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The premises of the C.P.G.B. were searched 
on 14,10, 25. and twelve of its most prominent members 
were prosecuted, During the miners’ strike in the same 
year, the sum of over £2,000,000 was presented to the 
British miners under the guise of a spontaneous gift from 
the Russian miners, but evidence from B.J.s disclosed 
that the transfer of the money was effected by the 
Soviet Government. About this time Lord Curzon started 
his famous series of notes making disclosures about 
Soviet intrigues all over the world. An instance was a 
report of a transfer of notes found on a Sikh agitator 
on the Indian frontier which were subsequently traced to 
a joint account in the names of Krassin and Nickoli 
Klishko, Secretary of the Russian Trade Delegation in 
London, 


The General Strike occurred in 1926, Although 
it had an economic basis, an important part in its de- 
velopment was played by penetration from below through 
the Minority Movement, anu from above through the Anglo- 
Russian Trade Union Unity Comittee, 


In the meanwhile, early reperoussions of 
the Russian Revolution had been the Spartacus struggles 
in Germany and of the short-lived Bela Kun regime in 
Hungary in 1919. Revolt in Italy had followed in 1920, 
and in 1923 Borodin was sent to China to reorgenise the 
Kuo Min Tang on a revolutionary basis, The British 
Government recognised the Soviet Government in February 
1924. The diplomatic and trade organisations subsequent- 
ly set up in this country by the U.S5.S.R. were used for 
conveying to the British Communist Party funds and in- 
structions for subversive activities, 


In June 1926 the British Government's protest 
at the subsidy sent from Russia to British strikers was 
met by the retort that the Soviet Government could not 
prevent the Trade Unions of the U.5.5.R. from aiding 
Trade Unionists in other countries. 


In May 1927 the premises of the Russian 
Trade Dele,ation were searched (the Arcos raid) under 
the following circumstances, 


An employee of the Trade Delegation who had 
been dismissed produced before our authorities a copy 
of a photostat of a pamphlet entitled "Signal Training, 
Volume 3, Pamphlet No.11" which, he alleged, had been 
made in January of that year under the direction of a 
Mr. Dudkin, one of the Russian managers of Arcos. The 
‘nfczmens stated thet he had been able to make and 
obtain possession of an extra copy of the photostat 
which he retained, The document was a military 
dooument which had been improperly obtained. It 
therefore furnished priuwa facie evidence that Mr. Dudkin, 
a manager of Arcos, was engaged in espionage and was 
using the premises and staff for the purpose. The 
results were not as conclusive as had been hoped owing 
to the decision of the authorities not to allow the 
search of other addresses of possibly greater significance, 
It was established, however, that a regular courier 
from the Soviet Embassy to the Trade Delegation brought 
correspondence which was subsequently distributed through 
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the agency of the cypher clerks, and that the Trade 
Delegation was being used for the furtherance of 
Communism, Evidence was also obtained prior to the 
General Strike that there had been an active Comnunist 
Party cell which was comprised of Party members of all 
Soviet institutions in this country, This cell was in 
liaison with the C.P.G.B, and it was intended that it 
should take charge of events if a revolutionary situation 
developed in this country. These isolated cases are to 
be regarded as slight indications of the general plan 

to engineer revolution in this and other countries, 


As mentioned above, revolutionary work in 
the Army and Navy was regarded as an essential condition 
for the development of such plans, From 1919 onwards 
the Security Service received information which showed 
that attempts to cause disaffection in the Armed Forces 
in this country were being made, The circumstances left 
no room for doubt that these efforts were being in- 
stigated and directed from Moscow, A section was 
accordingly created in B Division to deal with the problem 
and during the next twenty years it was responsible for 
countering this aspect of the work of the 0.?.G.B. By 
1926 suitable evidence had been accumilated to show 
that a special underground organisation of the Party was 
charged with the duty of making contact with members of 
the Forces in order to effect this type of disintegration 
work, One of the methods adopted was a campaign for 
the distribution of seditious leaflets which were secretly 
printed and distributed to members of the Armed Forces, 


In order to meet this situation a system was 
developed under which the Security Service operated in 
close collaboration with the Staff of the three Services, 
Steps were taken to remove from the Forces soldiers, 
sailors and airmen who had come under the influence of 
Communist propaganda, when it was considered by the 
authorities that they were engaging in activities which 
were a danger to morale and discipline, In future cases 
prosecutions were launched under the Incitement to Mutiny 
Act of 1797. 


(v) Devslopmants in Russia: a change of policy. 


After the General Strike in 1926, or perhaps 
earlier, the fact that Western Burope was not ripe for 
an early revolution must have been recognised by the 
Comnaunist leaders in Russia, but it is not easy to trace 
the developments or to say exactly when this fact was 
recognised. The point appears to be obscured by the 
disagreenents among these leaders on the subject of 
practical measures for meeting the economic difficulties 
of the U.S.S.R. at this period. These disagreements 
concerned economic policy within the U.3.5.R., questions 
of industrialisation and of the collectivisation of 
agriculture as well as the major question whether socialism 
could, or should be, developed in one country. This 
last question of doctrine centred round Trotsky's views 
on the subject of permanent or continuous revolution, 
according to which, the victory of socialism could not 
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come through the development of socialism in one country - 
the 0.5.S5.R. According to the “History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union", the Fourteenth Party Conference 
in April 1925 condemned the Trotsky theory and affirmed 
the Party line of working for the victory of socialism 
in the U.5.5.R. The opposition continued, however, and 
it was not until the Fifteenth Congress in October 1927 
that over 700,000 Party members voted for the policy of 
the Central Committee, i.e, Stalin, and 4,000 for those 
of Trotsky and Zinoviev. She two oppositionist 

leaders were then expelled from the Party and Stalin and 
the Central Committee were left free to adopt their 
policy which involved the establishment of relations, 
both economic and political, with the outside world and - 
apparently - the abandonment of the hope of an early 
revolution in other countries, Again, according to the 
“History” (vide Chapter 10, Page 275, ibid) the victory 
of the proletarian revolution in the capitalist countries 
was still in the Party programme as a matter of vital 
concern to the working people of the U.S.S.Re One 
reason for this appears to have been the ‘realist' view 
that there was a continued danger of intervention so 

long as the “capitalist encirclement continued to exist". 
This was the official Stalinist view as opposed to 

theory regarding the economic difficulties in the way 

of the establishment of socialism unless it wes on a 
universal basis. 


While the open policy of the Government of 
the U.3.5.R. changed course accordingly - the acceptance 
of the Kellogg Pact which condemned war as an ibstrument 
for settling international disputes is a landmark - the 
second or underground policy - conducted through the 
medium of the Comintern - continued to pursue the same 
general objective, The Comintern continued to be for 
its sections in other countries the symbol of the pro- 
fessed intention to work for an ultimate revolution, At 
the same time it was an instrument of policy used in the 
interests of Russian security against the apprehended 
intervention of capitalist Powers, 


(vi) The development of the Comintern machinery. 


The machinery of the Comintern was developed 
gradually during this period. An important development 
was the establishuent of the Western European Bureau in 
1925; and Balkan, Far Eastern, and South and Caribbean 
American Bureaux were also established, These Bureaux 
acted as relay stations and transmitted instructions 
reesived from the praesidium of the 8,0,C.I. and other 
parts of the Comintern organisation to the national 
sections or other groups. The official reason for this 
was to provide for closer connection with the individuel 
sections and for better guidance of their work, but in 
Colonel Vivian's "Comuunism" (Bibliography No. 13) on 
Page 16 it is suggested that it was mainly dictated by 
diplomatic expediency in that it served to conceal the 
responsibility of bodies situated in Moscow and organically 
connected with the Soviet Government for activities in- 
volving interference with the domestic affairs of 
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countries with which the Government of the U.5.S.R. might 
be on terms of bon voisinage, Other developments in 
connection with the Trades Unions, the Prefintern, the 
‘mited Front’ organisations and Comintern finances are 
described in detail in Colonel Vivian's book. 


(vii) Soviet Espionage. 


From an early date it became apparent that 
the C.P.G.B. and other Commnist organisations in this 
country, in addition to the general objoctive of promoting 
the development of a situation favourable to revolution 
and such still-born and even fantastic projects as the 
establishment of Councils of Action and a Red Army, 
furnished the Soviets with opportunities for developing 
espionage organisationg. This was a new phenomenon and 
something entirely different from the espionage systems 
of countries like Daperial Germany or Czarist Russia, 
At the same tine, Soviet espionage organisations were 
established which had no connection with tle Comaunist 
Party and it is reported to have been a rule thet any 
Commnist who engaged in espionage on behalf of the 
Soviet authorities took steps to dissociate himself 
openly from &ll the open activities of the Party. 


From 1921 to 1929 there was a seoret organi- 
sation under the direction of Jakob Kirchenstein, an 
American citizen of Lettish origin who worked in close 
association with Teter and Tom Miller, two of the cypher 
clerks at the Russian Trade Delegation in London, He was, 
however, also in close touch with certain members of the 
old Shop Stewards’ Movement including J.T. Murphy, Jack 
Tanner - later head of the A.E.U. - and Dick and Charles 
Beech of the Seamen's Union, He was in charge of a 
clandestine courier service for the purpose of trans- 
mitting secret correspondence, documents and funds dealing 
with both political and espionage matters. 


William Norman Gwer, a British subject, at one 
time diplomatic correspondent of the "Daily Herald", was 
employed in espionage on behalf of the Soviets from 1919- 
1929. It was not until 1924 that he came to the notice 
of the Security Service through an advertisement in the 
"Daily Herald" which read "A Labour Group carrying out 
investigations would be glad to receive information and 
details from anyone who has ever had any association with 
or been brought into touch with any Secret Service Depart- 
ments or operation”. An agent of the Security Service 
was instructed to answer the advertisement and eventually 
@stablished contact which was of short duration as Swer 
became suspicious, but not before the main object had been 
achieved and many of the people involved had been 
identified, 


The success in securing this identification 
was due to the skilful combination of shadowing by the 
outside staff of the Office and the prompt application to 
the problem of the content of intelligence by the section 
concerned, When the M.1.5. sgent made contact with 
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its activities would not necessarily be disclosed by the 
methods available to the Security Service, Prima facie, 
the advertisement inserted in the "Daily Herald” was to 
enable Swer to obtain agents who would be useful to him, 
Equally obviously, it was likely that the Security Service 
would attempt to put someone in touch with the persons 
behind the advertisement; and he may, therefore, have 
hoped that this would give him opportunities to penetrate 
our organisation and obtain information about it either 
by the method of observation or double-cross, or both, 


In January 1926 Wilfred Francis Remington 
McCartney, a British subject, and Georg Hansen, a German, 
were convicted for espionage on behalf of the U.3.5.R. 
and sentenced to ten years penal servitude. McCartney 
had approached a friend of his, a member of Lloyds, to 
ask him to obtain some information about cargoes of 
munitions destined for countries bordering on Russia. 
McCartney's friend reported the matter to the authorities, 
and thereafter acted under instructions, Georg Hansen 
had been sent from Berlin by the Soviet authorities to 
assist McCartney. Both these men were members of their 
respective Communist Parties, but in McCartney's case 
the motive appears to have been to earn easy money rather 
than to serve the cause of Communism, 


Barly in 1930 information was received from 
S.1.S. that students from various countries were to 
attend a course due to commence in March 1930 at a school 
in Russia, Subsequent information proved that this 
was the Lenin School which had apparently been started 
in 1927 for the purpose of giving instruction to 
Communists of all countries in “legal” and “illegal” 
activities which it was its aim to promote, The syllabus 
included instruction in the history of espionage; 
espionage in theory and practice; the forging of 
docusents; Communist, capitalist and political economy; 
practical world politics; and the methods of forming 
workers' committees in factories, Practical instruction 
was also given by attaching the students to Red Army 
units, and by making them familiar with the latest types 
of guns, tanks, aeroplanes and other weapons of war. 


Those of the students who were selected to 
act as espionage agents underwent a further special 
course of trainirg under the general auspices of the 
Razvedupr (the Russian Military Intelligence Service) 
and the G.P.U. (the Secret Police), (Subsequent 
enquiries showed that a considerable number of members 
of the Communist Party from this country attended the 
school during the period 1931-1955. It appears to have 
been closed down early in 1936.) 


PART 5 
INTERNAL ORGANISATION AND STAFF 
OF THE SECURITY SERVICE 


The Staff on 4th August, 1914, was - 
9 officers, 3 civilians, 4 women clerks, 3 police, 


At the Armistice, the numbers were - 
At Headquarters - 54 officers and civilian officials, 
15 men clerks, 291 women clerks, 
23 police, 77 subordinate staff. 


At controlled home ports, permit offices and missions 
in Allied countries 
- 49 officers and civilian officials, 
7 men clerks, 34 women clerks, 
255 police, 9 subordinate staff. 


Total = Shy 


By 1929 M1I.5. had received the title of the 
"Defence Security Service", the "Chief" being Colonel Sir 
Vernon Kell, and the "Deputy-Chief” being Lt.-Colonel 
Holt-Wilson, At this time there were two branches - A 
and B. A Branch under Major Phillips contained only 
three officers and dealt with administrative and preventive 
measures while B Branch under ir. Harker was responsible 
for investigation and consisted of five officers and one 
woman officer, There was also a staff of three in the 
‘Observation’ section, for shadowing suspects and making 
confidential ‘outside’ enquiries. 


This very small staff was responsible for all 
aspects of counter espionege work against German, Russian 
and other organisations. It was obviously precluded, if 
only by its size, from making any extensive enquiries and 
the machinery in 5.1.3. on which it had to depend for 
information from abroad was also too small to cope with 
any volume of work, The methods available to the 'Defence 
Security Service', viz, the H.O.W. and agents employed in 
this country had obvious limitations. A factor which 
could not but have a very definitely limiting effect was 
the general atmosphere - both internationally and in 
Whitehall - in which the work had to be done. The pay 
was suall and the prospects such as to make no appeal 
except to a certain number of officers with private 
incomes. The work itself was light and no one in 
authority in the War Office or elsewhere was closely 
interested, It is a tribute to Sir Vernon Kell's 
personality that the organisation was kept in being under 
such conditions and at least provided something to build 
on when the need arose. There were occasions when there 
was some danger of its being abolished, 


CHAPTER IIT 


REACTIONS TO DEVELOPMENTS ON THE 'RIGHT' AND ‘LEFT’ 


IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1931-1939 


PART 1. 
COMMUNISM AND THE U.3.S.R. 
1951-1939 


(i) Changes of function as the result of 
reorganisation aPtsatin the Security service, 5.1.3. 
and scotland Yard. 


In 1931 the functions of M.I.5. were changed 
as the result of an enquiry presided over by Sim 
Warren Fisher (Treasury), with whom were associated Sir 
Robert Vansittert, (Foreign Office) and Sir John 
Anderson (then Permanent Under Svcretary of State at the 
Home Office) and Sir Maurice Henkey. 


This enquiry arose from the fact that 5.13. 
had employed an agency for enquiries in this country and, 
as the information obtained was of value to M.1.5., had 
communicated it to them without disclosing the nature of 
its source, When this became apparent, the whole 
question of the functional relations between 5.1.5. and 
WwI.5. was raised, At this meeting Sir John Anderson 
took the line that he could not agree to secret agents 
being employed inside this country by S.1I.S. as an 
organisation which was not ultimately responsible to the 
Home Secretary. Sir Robert Vansittart felt that the 
converse held good, i.e, that M,I.5. should not employ 
agents abroad, 


The result of the enquiry was that Section 7 
was established in S,I.S. es a circulating section to 
serve as a channel for all communications between 5.1.3. 
and M.I.5., in the same way as other circulating sections 
served as channels to the Foreign Office, the War Office 
and so on, Prior to the establishment of Section V 
individual officers in 5.I.S. and M.I.5. had corresponded 
aod dealt with one another indiscriminately, and it was 
held, in S.1.S., that the ereation of Section V with 
expert knowledge of the requirements of this Office 
would conduce to greater efficiency in the despatch of 
the business of the two sister Services, 


At the same time, it was decided that the 
staff which had been employed at Scotland Yard to deal 
with what were described as “intelligence duties 
connected with civil security” should be transferred to 
Me I.5., while Irish and anarchist matters were to remain 
with Special Branch, 


This transfer of staff involved the transfer 
of the responsibility for the work previously done in 
Scotland Yard in connection with Communism The 
functions of M,1.5. were thus expanded to an important 
extent. They became responsible for all intelligence 
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dealing with the activities of the C.P.G.B. and therefore 
of the Comintern in this country. The three organisations 
which had been responsible for intelligence work in this 
field were reduced to two, and the respective functions 

of the latter were more closely defined as a result of the 
creation of Section V. 


The functional division as between Section V 
and B Branch of the Security Service was unofficially 
Gefined as being on the basis of the “three-mile limit" 
of all British countries. This definition served very 
well as a working rule under the conditions prevailing 
in the period 1951-1939; but it failed later in wartime, 
An essential factor during the period of its success was 
the goodwill and readiness for give end take between the 
officers concerned at all levels. 


No contemporary document embodying these far- 
reaching decisions is now forthcoming, but in 1933 Lt.- 
Colonel Holt-Wilson drew attention to the fact that while 
the change had been comaunicated to the police all over 
the country, the Directorate of Military Intelligence was 
only aware in a vague way that the Security Service had 
taken over “certain civil duties from the Metropolitan 
Police on behalf of the Home Office" and there was no 
docunent relating to the transfer on record in the War 
office; and that there were no accurate records in this 
Office on the point. A memorsndua was then prepared by 
him so as to place the facts on record (Vide SF, 50+15+2h). 
The memorendua mentiobs that "Sir John Anderson pointed 
out thet the Intelligence Comsittee considered that M.I.5., 
in its position as the Combined Defence Security Service, 
was the most appropriate grganisstion to take ove> and 
centralise these national and imperial Security Services", 
It also mentiored that "it was agreed that the designation 
'N. I.5.' should be retained for such official convenience 
as it could afford, without prejudice to the appropriate 
internal organisation of the Security Service to perform 
the duties required respectively by the Intelligence 
Committee and the heacs of the Defence Services", 


The object underlying this memorandum by 
Lt. Colonel Holt-Wilson evidently was to make it clear 
that the Security Service was no longer in any sense a 
part of the Directorate of Military Intelligence, and 
that its functions included the duty of supplying 
intelligence to the Home Office and Poreign Office as well 
as to the Defence Service There does not, however, 
appear to be any authority prior to this memorandum for 
the use of the terms "Combined Defence Security Service" 
or "Civil security", and they were evidently used as a 
means of facilitating the change in status. 


Sir John Anderson had pressed that the change 
should be made from lst October 1931, and Sir Vernon 
Kell had agreed to do so subject to the approval of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the heads of the 
Defence Services. This approval was obtained verbally.* 


+ This is based on the statement of Brigadier Harker 
and the fact that there is nothing on record on our 
files to show that any written communication took place 
on the point. 
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The fact of the change was communicated to all British 
Police officers and other authorities concerned, in- 
cluding overseas contacts. Even then no detailed reasons 
for the change were placed on reoord in the Seourity Service 
or, so far as can be learnt, in any other office, and no 
statement of its implications appears to be available. 


(14) Results of the changes: collaboration 
between the Security Service and 3.1.3. 


These changes inaugurated a period of close 
and fruitful collaboration between the Security Service 
and $.1I.3,. through the medium of Section V which, under 
the direction of Major Vivian, became expert in the 
wide range of subjects covered by the activities of the 
Comintern, In the course of the next few years he was 
able to develop the resources of 5.13. for the purpose 
of obtaining intelligence by means of penetrative 
agents inside various Comintern or allied organisations 
in several countries, Intelligence thus obtained was 
augmented and amplified by the interception of Comintern 
wireless messages and by following up some remarkable 
enquiries in China and Brazil. These last-named en- 
quiries arose from information supplied by one very 
valuable agent, Other important 
agents were cultivated in France, Holland and Scandinavia. 


These various enquiries made it possible - in 
combination with the results of enquiries made by the 
Security Service into the affairs of the C.P.G.B., the 
Western furope Bureau and other Comintern organisations - 
to obtain a very detailed picture covering a very large 
part of the whole subject. This was embodied by Major 
Vivian in his “Communism (General Aspects)” April 1934 
and "Communism (Organisation and working)" December 193), 
an important part of the material for which was obtained 
from Security Service sources, while some part of the 
description of the framework of the Comintern was derived 
from papers prepared by the T.U.C. which has generally 
been well-informed on the subject of Communism. 


This material is too voluminous to be 
summarised here, Some of the outstanding points have 
already been mentioned. _ Other points of cardinal 
importance are Major Vivian's analysis of the relations 
between the Comintern and the Soviet Government; his 
facts about the Comintern organisations, including the 
Central System, the National Sections, the Trade Union- 
ists and Occupational Organisations, the "United Front” 
organisations and Comaunist finance. "United Front" 
organisations are mentioned as being, according to Stalin, 
the result of tactics set up by Lenin to make it sasier 
for the millions of workers in capitalist countries..... 
«eeeto come over to Communism In plain kanguage, the 
"United Front" was a tactical manoeuvre devised for the 
purpose of volar, liberal-minded persoma@nd “advanced 
thinkers", especially members of the Second International, 
into touch with Commnists, and ultimately under their 
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leadership. The "United Front” organisatiom included;- 


Workers' International Relief 

Internationel Class War Prisoners Aid 

Teague against Imperialism and for National 
Independence 

Society for Cultural Relations with Soviet 

Russia 

Friends of the Soviet Union 

International Union of the Revolutionary Theatre 

International Union of Revolutionary ¥riters 

International Juridical Association 

World Committee against War and Fascism 


Major Vivian described them as a system of practically 
planned organisations driven by the momentum of a central 
force exerting pressure or inducement at every weak point 
in the political and social structure of every country 

in the world with a view to bringing about every kind of 
disintegration of the existing civilisation. He reached 
the conclusion that Communism was an international 
oriminal conspiracy; and maintained that it was as such, 
rather than as a political movement, that the Security 
authorities of every country must treat it. 


(444) Light thrown on the 0.P.G.B. as a Section 


of the Comintern by information obtained by 3.1.3. in 
other countries. 


The investigation of numerous individual cases 
and the collation of all the information available from 
abroad and at home illustrated the need for the closest 
possible collaboration between Section V and B Branch of 
the Seourity Service. The relations between the 
C.P.G.B, and the Comintern; of which it was a Section, 
appeared in a very different light when seen in conjunction 
with the intelligence obtained by Section ¥ from Kurope, 

: jAsia and America, Certain facts which emphasised this 
ag therefore worth mentioning briefly, 
i 


In the early nineteen-thirties a join{mission 
‘of the secret Military Section of the Comintern and the 
at: Intelligence Service of the Red Army was responsible for 
ies juve FOpOrting on and furthering certain measures which aimed 
tee 97 at developing the Chinese Communist forces as a potential 
counter to the Japanese forward moves in Manchuria and 
their threat to the position of the 0.S.S.R. in the Far 
Kast. As a result of information obtained by the Ss. I.S. 
representative in in connection with this joint 
mission one Hilaire Noulens was arrested on the 15th 
June, 1931, in and the archives of two Comunist 
organisations were séised. © Toese were the Far Kastern 
Bureau of the Comintern and the Secretariat of 
the Pan-Pacific Trades Union Seoretariat. These archives 
afforded a unique opportunity of seeing from the inside 
and on unimpeachable documentary evidence the working of 
a highly-developed Communist organisation of the illegal 
type. The documents of the Far Eastern Bureau were in 
German and in cypher, Those of the P,P, T.U.3. were in 
English and less guarded in phraseology. The personnel 
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of the two offices was entirely distinct; their budgets 
and accounts separate; their controlling bodies were 
different; but the conspiratorial machinery for the 
secret receipt of correspondence was comaon to both, The 
Far Eastern Bureau was in constant communication with 
Communist Parties all over the Far Sast and with the 
Comintern via Berlin. Under close Couintern control it 
developed, in co-operation with the PD P7.U.S., every 
phase of Comaunist activity including the selection and 
despatch to Moscow of students from all those countries 
for training in the Lenin school and in the Comaunist 
University for Workers of the East, The conspiratorial 
methods of both organisations included concealment of ~ 
financial transactions by recourse to a number of Chinese 
banks and safe deposits; the use of cyphers, pseudonyms, 
“borrowed" or forged passports of many nationalities and 
the maintenance of an elaborate system of accomnodation 
addresses. Noulens and his wife were sentenced to a 
term of life imprisonment by a Chinese Court, 


Part of the Comintern apparatus which had been 
concerned in the joint Comintern-Red Army Mission in 
China was transferred to Brazil in accordance with a plan 
worked out in Moscow by Manuilski, the head of the War 
Section of the Political Commission of the Comintern, 
Comintern opinion held that a favourable situation existed 
for the development of a revolution in Brazil between 
1934 and 1935. Shortly before this time its chiefs had 
found in Luis Carlos Prestes an ideal leader for a 
Brazilian revolution which they intended should be 
fomented on 2 purely nationalist basis, the Communist 
nature of its background being most carefully concealed 
until the position had been consolidated. Tne disguise 
was then to be shed and Brazil was to be sovietisec. 
5.1.5. obtained detailed and reliable information of the 
plans which were prepared in Moscow in October-November 
1934 and subsequent evidence proved its complete re- 
liability. Prestes secretly returned to Brazil in the 
spring of 1935 having been preceded by members of the 
Comintern apparatus from China, karly in 1935 these 
agents devised and brought into existence in Brazil the 
“National Liberationist Alliance" which by a clever 
campaign of publicity kept Prestes' name in the public 
mind as a coming liberator, but the members of the 
Alliance were unaware of Prestes' conversion to Communism 
and did not envisage the establishment of a Soviet regime 
in Brazil. While the Comintern experts made preparations 
for a revolt of the civil population, Prestes was working 
to obtain support in the Armed Forces for a military 
revolution with the ultimate intention of sovietisation, 
When certain difficulties arose, the question whether or 
not the civil population was to be considered ripe to 
participate in the military revolt was referred to the 
Comintern in Moscow, The Comintern procrastinated but 
Prestes' supporters in the army could not be restrained 
and unauthorised outbreaks occurred in certein regiments 
in the North of Brazil. his led Prestes to make a bid 
for power in Rio de Janeiro, 


SeI.S. had arranged for a representative to 
keep in touch with developments. The Brazilian Government 
was forewarned and was enabled to take timely action to 
forestall the revolutionary attempt in the capital. Prestes 
and two of the principal Comintern agents were arrested and 
tried but others escaped. 
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An important aspect of this Brazilian Revolution 
was that events proved that the original information about 
the plans made in Moscow was correct, It is therefore 
a reasonable assumption that statements from the same 
source and forming part of the same information were also 
correct when they described the ultimate intention in the 
minds of the Commission of the Comintern that this 
Revolution should eventually lead to the Sovietisation 
of other American countries, 


(iv) Comintern communications with the Communist 
Parties in Great Britain and other countries: information 


regarding Comintern finance and Subsidies to its Sections’. 


In January 1935 information received from 3.1.3.- 
it was based on the interception and decyphering of wireless 
messages - led to the discovery that the 0.i.G.B was 
communicating with Moscow through a wireless set which had 
been installed in January 1934. The location of the set 
was not at first known but it was eventually traced to an 
address in Wimbledon which was that of a member of the 
Cowaunist Party named Stephen James Wheeton, The address 
was kept under observation with the result that it was 
learned that Wheeton was in the habit of meeting one 
Alice Holland, a well-known member of the Commnist Party. 
Wheeton operated the set until April 1935 when his place 
was taken by another Communist named William Morrison. 

The set was operated until October 1957 after which date 
no further messages have been picked up, while it was 
operating the transmissions took place almost every night. 
Transmissions to and from Moscow were in code and the 
messages dealt with a variety of subjects, Those from 
Moscow included directions and instructions regarding the 
line to be taken in propaganda and in Party policy 
generally, They gave, among other things, details re- 
garding subsidies paid by Moscow, a large part being 
allocated to the “Daily Yorker”. They were also con- 
cerned with details regarding the despetch of students 
from this country to the Lenin School in Russia and with 
the movements of couriers, 


The London/Moscow transmissions were part of 
a large network with a number of stations in different 
parts of the world and the material dealt with a variety 
of the affairs of the Comintern and its Sections in 
éifferent countries, As is usual with material of this 
kind the messages were often obscure and difficult to 
understand in the absence of a detailed knowledge of their 
context, ‘These difficulties, together with the shortage 
of staff in Section V, had the unfortunate effect that a 
complete study and analysis of the messages was never 
made, Major Vivian was, however, able to extract useful 
intelligence from a nwuber of messages and, in particular, 
obtained a certain picture of some of the details of 
Comintern finance and its measures for subsidising its 
Sections in other countries, Inforwation about the names 
of couriers and active Communists, including certain 
British crypto-Communists, was obtained from this source, 
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An issue which cannot be evaded arises from 
the question whether more could not have been made of 
this material if it had been thoroughly worked up in 
conjunction with the records of the Security Service in 
such a way as to produce collated material of permanent 
value. To achieve this satisfactorily more detailed 
information about a number of foreign Communist Parties 
would have been necessary, but much of this could have 
been obtained from open sources such as the Press, 
Alternatively, better results might have been obtained 
if the 5.1.3. Registry had been a much larger and effective 
machine than it was, Some details of the results of 
enquiries made by Section V into the subsidising of 
national Communist Parties by the Comintern are given in 
Major Vivian's “Comaunism (Organisation and working)" 
(vide Bibliography No. 13). Subsequent information has 
not been fully analysed, 


The nature of the relationship between the 
Comintern organisation and the World Congresses was re- 
ferred to in Chapter II, Part 4, (iii), where it was 
mentioned that the Sixth World Congress was held in 
1928 The Seventh World Congress was not held until 
1935; and this delay is to be attributed to the direction 
taken by Soviet foreign policy. In September 1934 the 
Soviet Union had joined the League of Nations and co- 
incidentally the Comintern adopted "United Front" tactics 
as the policy of its Sections. The Seventh and last 
World Congress was held in Moscow from July 25th to 
August 21st, 1955, and George Dimitrov was appointed 
General Secretary of the Comintern. He had been living 
in the U.S.S.R. since his acquittal at the Reichstag Fire 
Trial when the Soviet Government had bestowed on him 
Soviet nationality and had demanded his extradition from 
Germany. The Congress dealt with the issues of war and 
Fascism and is famous for the reports by Dimitrov on 
"The offensive of Fascism and the tasks of the Communist 
International in the struggle for the Unity of the 
Working-class against Fascism", and by Erooli, alias 
Togliatti, an Italian member of the Comintern, on the 
“Tasks of the Commnist International in connection with 
the Imperialist preparation for a new World War", 
Summing up the results of the Congress, Dimitrov said they 
had been “the complete triumph of the unity between the 
proletariat of the country of victorious Socialism - the 
Soviet Union - and the proletariat of the capitalist 
countries which is still fighting for its liberation". 
Various reasons have been assumed for the failure to 
summon another Congress but there can be no doubt that 
it is not unconnected with the line taken in Soviet 
foreign policy in the face of the developing threat of 
Nazi aggressiveness and the view taken in Moscow of the 
world situation, 


Throughout this period 1951-1959 - and indeed 
until the German attack on Russia in 1941 - the underground 
Party organisation responsible for disintegration work in 
the Armed Forces continued its activities, In 1931 the 
"incident" at Invergordon, for which the Comaunist Party 
wes not responsible, was exploited by them and every 
effort was made to promote future disaffection and trouble 
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in the Navy. In 1932 it was represented to the Government 
that the Law relating to this subject was cumbersome and 
out-of-date, As a result of continuous representations 
by the Security Service the Government eventually intro- 
duced and seoured the passage through Parliament of the 
measure known as the Incitement to Disaffection Act. This 
measure only became law at the end of 1934 in a form which 
did not include all the provisions originally suggested 
when it was first promoted, In 1937 a successful pro- 
seoution under this Act was launched against a civilian 
who was sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment. 


The underground Communist organisation which 
was responsible for this work was also concerned in a 
number of cases of sabotage in Government establishments 
and on H.M. Ships between 1928 and 1934. 


(v) Soviet Rspionage 1931-1939 


The importance of the change in 1931 described 
above in regard to its bearing on counter espionage work 
soon became apparent. The wider scope given to the 
Seourity Service, in that it was concerned with the en- 
quiry into the internal affairs of the O.RG.B., led 
directly, not only to increased knowledge about the 
C.P.G.B. as a Section of the Comintern, but also threw 
light on the employment of individual members of the 


Communist Party as agents of the Soviet Military Intelli- 
gence Service, 


A direct consequence of the re-organisation 
of functions in 1931 was that the agenoy which had been 
employed by 5.1.3. and had furnished them with information 
about Communist matters ingide this country came under the 
control of the Seourity Service, where it was later known 
as the M Section. The functions of the M Section were 
to specialise in the training and employment of agents 
for counter espionage purposes, i,e, to penetrate organi- 
setions such as the C.P.G.B., known enemy Secret Service 
organisations, and after 1933, the British Union of 
Fascists. , 


Fercy Glading, who had for many years been 
one of the leading members of the C.1.G.7. and a paid 
official of the Teague Against Imperialism, resigned 
these positions and apparently severed a11 connection 
with them in March 1937. Fron that time onwards he 
was employed first under one ‘aul Hardt, an Austrian, 
and later under one Willy jrandes who posed as a French- 
Canadian, both being important agents of the Soviet 
Military Intelligence, Glading had formerly been 
euployed in Woolwich Arsenal and through his contacts 
there he arranged to obtain a number of blueprints and 
other secret documenta. Glading, as 4 rule, had them 
photographed and returned the same evening so that they 
could be replaced the next day without being missed. 
The pnotography was done by Soviet agents at a flat 
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In due course, the officers of the Security Service came 
to the conclusion that Glading could not be allowed to 
continue to obtain documents in this manner, and steps 
were taken to arrange for the simultaneous arrest and 
search of various individuals who were party to the 
transactions for obtaining and photographtng the 
documents. Glading was eventually sentenced to six 
years' imprisonment for espionage on behalf of the 

U.S. 3. Re 


Faul Hardt visited this country as the 
representative of a firm of textile merchants named 
Gada of Amsterdam which, though it was engaged in 
legitimate business, was evidently established in order 
to serve as a cover for espionage. The real nationality 
of Willy Brandes was not discovered, He had ovtained 
a false Cenadian naturalisation certificate with the 
assistance of an agent of the Soviet Intelligence in the 
U.S.A. He visited this country as the agent of a 
furniture company in New York and as a traveller for an 
Anerican firm specialising in face powder, Glading 
was financed entirely by these two men. 


There have been numerous instances in which 
investigations have shown that the Soviet Military 
Intelligence Service established business firms or 
companies to engage in legitimate trade and also to 
serve as a cover for espionage. One of the snost 
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important of these was the Far astern Trading Co, Ltd., 
of Upper Thames Street, London. In other cases the 
Soviet Trade Delegation has been used as a cover for 
espionage. 


The events of this period, 1931-1939, made it 
abundently clear that the study of the C.P,.G.B., of the 
Comintern and of the Soviet Military Intelligence and 
their agents could not be separated or dealt with by 
separate British organisations without grave Loss of 
efficiency and without causing an inability to plan 
action constructively and follow it up intelligently. 
They also proved that the closest co-cperation was 
necessary between Section V and B Branch for similar 
reasons; and that given the necessary goodwill, 
satisfactory results could be achieved; that neither 
organisation could afford to be left in the dark about 
the important results obtained by investigationsmade by 
the other; and that the work of the two was complementary 
in the fullest sense of the word, If due allowance is 
made for the shortage af funds and of staff, the degree 
of success obtained as a result of good collaboration can 
fairly be claimed as being on a high level. 


PART 2 
THE NAZI THREAT 
1933-1939 


(i) The Problems presented by Germany 


‘ The problems presented to the Security Service 
by Germany during this period fall under the headings;:=- 


(a) the NSDAP (Nazi Perty) ard its Auslands Organisation; 


(bo) the Nazi Party and its relations with the Fascist 
Movement in England; 


(c) general intelligence regarding Hitler's policy and 
preparations for war; 


(4) German Espionage 1933-1939. 


(a) Whe NSDAP (Nazi Party) and its Auslands organi-~ 
sation. 


The Nazi threat attracted practically no 
attention in the Security Jervice between 1931 and 1953 
and very little when Hitler and the Nazi Party came into 
power in Germany. About a year later, however, B 
Division, then B Branch, of the Office, reported to the 
Director of the Security Service that the activities of 
the Nazi Party organisation established in this country 
deserved special aitention, At the sawe time, although 
there was no knowledge of any direct connection between 
the two for subversive purposes, the growth of the British 
Union of Fascists under Mosley gave grounds for increasing 
interest in his movement on the part of the Home office; 
and it was decided early in 1934 that the Security Service 
should be entrusted with the duty of watching and reporting 
on Fascist movements. There appear to have been two 
reasons for this, Firstly the various Police Forces were 
not in a position to report on these movements from such 
a broad point of view as the Security Service, and 
secondly ~ and this was perhaps the decisive reason - there 
were good grounds for believing that the British Union of 
Fascists was being financed to a substantial extent by the 
Italian Dictator at the same time that it was observed to 
have certain contacts - apparently arising out of 
"{deological" sympathies - with the Nazis, 


Some months elapsed before it was finally de- 
cided to institute active enquiries imte the development 
of the BU.F. and they were only started ih April 193). 
These enquiries very soon showed thet there was close 
sympathy and some personal contact between the members 
of the Auslands Organisation in London end some of the 
principal personalities at Mosley's headquarters. They 
also showed that while the BU.F. was being financed by 
jussolini, there were elements in it, of which the 
leaders were W.%.D. Allen, Willian Joyce, Raven Thomson 
and a German Australian named Ffister, who had closer 
sympathy and contact with the Nazis. It was significant, 
however, that when these contacts showed signs of getting 
out of control Mosley issued orders forbidding any 
contact with foreign organisations except under the direct 
control of his own headquarters. 


These developments, and the general political 
situation on the Continent with special reference to the 
general process of "Gleichschaltung" in Germany; the 
assumption of the chief inilitary as well as civil offices 
by Hitler after the death of Hindenburg and thus the 
unification in his own person of the offices of State 
which gave him dictatorial powers; and such incidents 
as “the night of the long knives" combined to focus 
attention on the poteatial significance from our point of 
view of all aspects of the development of the Nazi Party. 
fhe almost simultaneous occurrence of “the night of the 
long knives" and the ruthless beating up of their 
opponents by Mosley's Fascists at Olympia had the double 
effect of discrediting Mosley's movement in the eyes of 
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many people who had tended to sympathise with it, and of 
drawing attention to its close affinities with the Nazis, 
In spite of attention in this Office being accordingly 
concentrated on both the German and the British organi- 
sations, considerable difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining permission to investigate the activities of 
either movement in this country in the only way in which 
this Office could at that time obtain inside information, 
other than by placing its own agents inside the organi- 
sations with a view to penetrating them, That is to say, 
the permission to intercept correspondence under a Home 
office Warrant was refused for some time in both cases, 


By an accident a German was reported to have 
been arrested in Switzerland in January 1934 with the 
London address of the Nazi Party Auslands Organisation 
in his possession in circumstances that appeared to in- 
dicate that the address was connected with the Gestapo. 
Whereupon Sir Vernon Kell saw Sir Russell Scott, the 
Permanent-under-Secretary of the Home Office, and asked 
him whether he expected the Security Service to take any 
special steps about Nazis in this country. Sir Russell 
Scott replied that unless we discovered in the ordinary 
Course of our work any case of subversive propaganda or 
other inimical steps against the interests of this 
country we were to leave them alone and therefore no H.0.W. 
should be applied at any rate for the time being. 

Captain Liddell thereupon made further enquiries, and in 
June 1934, judging that a H.0.W. on addresses in Germany 
would be more readily obtained than one on the address in 
London, applied for and obtained permission to intercept 
the correspondence going to two addresses in Hamburg with 
which he knew that the branch of the Auslands Organisation 
in London was corresponding. The ground for this was 
given as being that the headquarters of the Nazi Party in 
this country was acting as an agency of the German Secret 
Police. Thus the accidental arrest in Switzerland 
eventually furnished a ground for getting over the Home 
Office reluctance to allow us to obtain intelligence 
about the Nezi organisations on British soil and led to 
the amassing of very voluminous and illuminating intelli- 
gence on the nature of the Nazi State and its aggressive 
tendencies. (As explained below, Home Office Warrants 
were applied to a few unimportant members of the British 
Union of Fascists, but the Home Office consistently re- 
fused to do so in the case of Mosley himself). 


Looked at in retrospect, it is obvious that not 
only in official out in wider circles there was a general 
failure to appreciate the character of the Nazi Party and 
the part it played in developments in Germany during the 
years following its accession to power. In the light of 
after events it is easy to see how Hitler sought English 
friendship in pursuance of a general plan to secure German 
hegemony. The information which flowed into this Office 
as a result of tne watch which was kept on the Nazi Party 
Organisation, gradually began to show how the whole power 
of the machinery at Hitler's disposal was used to promote 
goodwill in this country towards Germany, and even to 
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encourage where possible the spirit of pacifism, while 
Germany was being rearmed and its people toughened in 
preparation for the war which he afterwards started, 


It was not until 1955 that a full enquiry 
commenced into the subsidiary consequences of the general 
Nazi policy in the shape of the Auslands Organisation as 
established all over the world (except, as far as the 
evidence went, in Russia), 


A report on this subject was prepared in 
B Branch in 1935 (vide Bibliography No. 3), in the course 
of which it was pointed out that the objects of the 
Auslands Organisation were “the welding together of all 
Germans abroad, and all seafaring Party members, into one 
great block", and that emphasis should be laid on the 
potentialities of the all-embracing organisation of a 
Party which had absorbed the whole gp paratus of the State, 
Among the results in countries outside Germany was to be 
counted the fact that, since the Nazi machine had un- 
precedented power over the individual, it could direct 
the energies of every member of the Party in any desired 
direction. It was*pointed out that because at that time 
the Fuhrer desired English friendship, every German was 
adjured to act and speak with that end in view, but ws 
could not lose sight of the fact that in certain eventual- 
ities the whole energy of the machine could be utilised 
in the reverse direction, The machine was a ready-made 
instrument for intelligence, espionage and ultimately 
for sabotage purposes, The idea of the claim to the 
allegiance of all Germans who had settled abroad was 
older than Hitler, and was not likely to be lightly 
abandoned, Still less was that expressed by Baldur von 
Shirach of the Hitler Jugend of “building in the hearts 
of Youth a great altar on which Germany stands", Hitler 
and his friends had placed before all the Germanic peoples 
the question whether this larger patriotism was to be a 
more powerful material and emotional influence than their 
older religions. 


This report formed the subject of discussion 
with the Foreign Office, the Home Office and other Govern- 
ment Departments, Numerous supplementary reports outlining 
the development of the Nazi Party Orgenisation were sub- 
mitted, The question was ultimately referred to the 
Cabinet, but it was not held that any action could be taken 
to curtail the activities of the Auslands Orgenisation on 
British soil. When, however, the German Government pro- 
posed to appoint Otto Bene, the Landesgruppenleiter or head 
of the Organization in the United Kingdom, to be Consul- 
General for Germany in London, the Foreign Office raised 
objections and the German Government recalled him, 


At the beginning of 1935 the Nazi Government 
reintroduced conscription and promulgated the new law 
under which "every German and every German woman was 
bound in time of war to serve the Fatherland". The law 
was made applicable to Germans who had British or other 
nationality in addition to their own, It even made pro- 
vision for the punishment of dual nationals living in 
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foreign countries who failed to report and register for 
service in Germany. (‘There was evidence that the Nazi 
Party machinery was used to enforce it), ‘The intro- 
duction of this law had a considerable psychological 
effect on Germans resicent in this country, It was re- 
garded as emphasising the nature of the total war of the 
future. At the same time information was received from 
3.1.3. regarding the large-scale re-armament which was 
going on in Germany. 


In March 1936 Hitler, against the advice of 
the German General Staff, ordered the re-occupation of 
the Rhineland. From indications which reached M.I.5., 
and particularly the intercepted correspondence of the 
Nazi Party in the United Kingdom, it appeared that he 
was influenced by reports received from the Nazi Organi- 
sation in London, including those of the head of the 
German Chamber of Commerce, which forecast that the 
British Government would not take military action as the 
result of the German move. 


Under the influence of this atmosphere officers 
in B Branch of this Office felt that recent developments 
in the general situation made it encumbent on the Security 
Service to examine the problems with which it was directly 
concerned with greater care than had been necessary at any 
time since 1916. They prepared a memorandum in the 
middle of 1936 (vide Bibliography No. 52) on the possi- 
bilities of sabotage by the organisations set up in British 
countries by the totalitarian Governments of Germany and 
Italy. 


This memorandum was sent by the D.S.5. to the 
Joint Intelligence Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, 


The memorandum suggested that the possibilities 
of sabotage by the Auslands Organisation or the Fasci all’ 
Estero were of sufficient importance to be brought to the 
notice of the Minister for the Co-Ordination of Defence, 
and that information which had accumlated reaerding these 
organisation made it desirable to review certain questions 
relating to the employment of individuals of German or 
Italian origin or descent, in the Armed Forces, Government 
establishments, and firms concerned in the production of 
ships, eircraft and munitions. It was also suggested that 
measures to enable N.I.5. to watch these organisations 
satisfactorily would involve a considerable expense and an 
increase of staff. 


After referring to the official Nazi view of 
the constitution of the Nazi State in which the State, the 
Party, end the Armed Forces, were all under the personal 
control and command of the Fuhrer, it went en.to mention 
the views put forward ufder the segis of von Blomberg, 
the Reichskriegs-minister and Oberbefehlshaber der Wehrmacht, 
regarding the relations between National Socialism, the 
Wehrmacht, and what was described as Wehrpolitik, Wehr- 
politik was explained as meaning “in the sense of National 
Socialism", the co-ordination of the fighting forces of 
the nation, and their direction and their steeling towards 
the will for self-assertion and the development of all 
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their inherent political possibilities, As head of the 
State, leader of the Party, and Supreme Commander of the 
Armed Forces, Adolf Hitler was the lord of Germany, with 
& power almost unexempled in history. There was no 
longer any separation in the supreme direction of foreign 
policy and military strategy and the organisation of the 
whole people for military purposes was centralised. ‘The 
new army was the creation of Adolf Hitler, and with other 
orgenisations of the Party and the State was to work, in 
accordance with his will to "educate" the "new" German 
people, 


The memorandum went on to suggest that Hitler's 
intentions were indicated in his "Mein Kampf" and that 
his acts spoke more decisively than his words, ll his 
acts showed that his constant aim was to secure power to 
promote and increase the strength of Germany until none 
could stand against her; that he had no conception of lav 
as understood in British countries; and that he would 
shrink from no violence and no crime in order to have his 
way. 


. It was in the light of these circumstances that 
consideration should be given to the significance for 
Great Britain, the Dominions and Colonies of the Auslands 
Organisation of the National Sozialistische Deutsche 
Arbeiter Partei. 


The memorandum also suggested that in the 
light of the conduct of the Abyssinian War, it was 
superfluous to say that Mussolini's principle in inter- 
national affairs was the use of force without restriction 
and without restraint, It mentioned that there was 
reliable inforustion that the heads of the Partito 
Nationale Pascista intended to use their organisation to 
sabotage British aerodromes and aircraft in the Mediterranean 
area, when it was expected that war between Britain and 
Italy might break out in 1935. ‘The nature of the 
official British attitude and the semplete failure to 
recognise the real position were demonstrated by the fact 
that 2 considerable number of Italians were at that time 
employed in the civilian establishment of British aerodromes 
in the Middle East. It was believed that some of these 
men were members of the Italian organisation for sabotage, 


This memorandum was reviewed by the Joint 
Intelligence Sub-Comnittee, who recommended that attention 
should again be directed to the potential danger of Nazi 
and Fascist Party Organisations in this country and 
throughout the British Empire; that the Security Service 
should be directed to continue to study these problems; 
that detailed plans should be worked out for dealing with 
members of the Party Organisations in an emergency; that 
the Service Departments should take certain protective 
measures in regard to the Armed Forces, establishments 
and firms engaged in secret and general munition work; and 
that the Dominions and Colonies should be warned of these 
special dangers and advised by the Security Service re- 
garding special measures for their own protection, 
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No important increase in the staff of the 
Security Service for dealing with these matters or with 
espionage was sanctioned as a result of these representa- 
tions, 


In 1937 B Branch prepared additional notes 
on the Auslands Organisation (Vide Bibliography No. 4) and 
sent them to the Home Office, the Foreign Office, and the 
Directors of Intelligence of the three Services, Copies 
were also sent to the Dominions, India and the principal 
Colonies; later copies were sent to the State Department 
in Washington and the Deuxieme Bureau in Paris. 


These notes dealt with the Auslands Organi- 
sation on more comprehensive lines than previously and 
emphasised the question of principle as affecting 
sovereignty, which arose from the fact that it was an 
extension on British territory of the machinery of the 
Party-State; and pointed out that its branches functioned 
as subsidiary organs of the German Folice system They 
mentioned that &.¥. Bohle, the Gauleiter of the Auslands 
Organisation had been appointed to be chief of that 
Organisation as now incorporated in the German Foreign 
Office. They enlarged upon previous references to the 
part which it was expected that the Party Organisation 
abroad might play in time of war; and the part which it 
was apparently intended to play in the furtherance of the 
general policies of the Nazi leaders. 


Evidence was supplied of the manner in which 
Germans were allowed to acquire other nationalities while 
retaining their German nationality, when it was considered 
to be in the interests of Germany that they should do so, 
the implications being that the loyalty to Germany was re~ 
garded as binding, while the supposedallegiance to the 
foreign State was an empty form, or this and other 
reasons it was suggested that the whole question was one of 
special interest to the Dominions, 


At the beginning of 1938 a report on the 
Auslands Organisation in Canada was received from the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. It followed the lines 
taken in our reports and added important details regarding 
the Canadian Society for German Culture or the Deutscher 
Bund (composed wholly or mainly of Canadian British 
subjects of German origin or extraction), which it was 
explained was intended to serve as an auxiliary of the 
NSDAP. The control exercised by the Auslands Organisation 
over the Canadian Society for German Culture was described 
as of a positive nature, and a confidential circular to 
district leaders in Canada was quoted to the effect that 
“the recognition of the Bund had been granted by the 
Auslands Organisation for certain reasons it is impossible 
openly to documentise this or even make it known to the 
members". There was also evidence of a report having 
been called for, asking which of the local leaders were 
still German citizens; and there were indications of the 
same attitude towards dual nationality which had been 
observed in Great Britain. The importance of this 
question in Canada was associated with the fact that there 
were nearly one hundred thousand German immigrants between 
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April 1925 and March 1936, Evidence of the part which 
members of the Nezi Party thought that the Germans in 
America ought to play as a medium between Nazi Germany and 
the American people, had come to our notice and there was 
also evidence that in spite of the American objections to 
the establishment of the Nazi Party Organisation in the 
U.SeAe, the Organisstion did in fact function as an entity 
separate from the German American Bund, 


B Branch exchanged information with the 
authorities in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
some of the Colonial administrations in regard to local 
developments of the Nazi Party and supplied them with 
copies of memoranda compiled here and other general in- 
formation on the subject. Not unnaturally the problem 
assumed special importance in the two former German 
Colonies in Africa, i,e. Tanganyika and the South West, 
both of which are referred to in the Additional Note on 
the Auslands Orgenisation - 1937 (Bibliography No. 4). 
Subsequent to that date the police authorities in Pretoria 
and Zast Africa informed us of local developments, 


Their close contact with the development of 
the Auslands Organisation machine convinced officers of 
B Branch that these developments must ultimately involve 
a@ conflict of interests between the "Deutschtum" of the 
Nazis and the established order both in the U.S.A. and in 
the British Bmpire. It therefore seemed desirable to 
arrange for an exchange of information with the U.S.A. 
authorities, and in the beginning of 1938 steps were taken 
to provide for this, The underlying idea was that an ex- 
change of information - even on these restricted and 
relatively unimportent lines - would have a tendency to 
lead in the direction of closer collaboration, perhaps on 
more important issues, between the Governments of Great 
Britain and the U.3.A. 


(b) The Nazi Party and its relations with the Fascist 
Movement in England. 


The enquiries by B Branch into the British 
Fascist Movements, including the British Union of Fascists, 
began in April 1934 end for the next two years frequent 
periodical reports on the subject were forwarded to the 
Home Office and the Foreign Office, Information contained 
in these reports has been sumnarised - and amplified on the 
basis of later evidence - in a booklet prepared in this 
Office in July 1941 (vide Bibliography No. 6), Ali the 
information contained in this booklet was not available in 
the early years of the enquiry and, in particular, the use 
of such an organisation as machinery for internal disruption 
as a part of German military strategy was not in the 
circumstances of the time clearly envisaged, although the 
general nature of the danger was perhaps rather dimly 
perceived, but as a political rather than a military one, 
Experience in other Suropean countries has thrown more 
light on this subject but the full facts regarding the 
German plans to use such organisations as the “Fifth 
Column” are not fully known even now (in 1945). There 
would seem to be no ground to doubt that when the German 
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army invaded Holland some of the NSB Party played the part 
designed for them by the Germans; and similar events 
occurred in Norway and elsewhere. It is to be noted, 
however, that wherever the “Fifth Column” was used it was 
only an auxiliary in a military situation in which the 
preponderance of German power was already decisive. On 
the other hand, when the Germans retreated from the 
Western Buropean countries they attempted to use members 
of the native National Socialist Parties as stay-behind 
agents, with little success, for obvious reasons, as the 
individuals in question were almost invariably well-known 
as collaborators. This, however, is to anticipate but 
the point is made here in order to emphasise that from the 
purely military point of view the enquiries into the 
activities of the British Union of Fascists were fully 
justified by after events, 


Enquiries were, however, made under considerable 
difficulty as, especially in the early stages, the Home 
Office were unwilling to allow Home Office Warrants to be 
applied to leading members of Mosley’s Party and only con- 
sented to this procedure in the case of some of his less 
prominent adherents, When Mosley's close contact with 
Mussolini and Hitler was known, as well as the fact that 
he had been subsidised by the former to the extent of about 
£100,000, and when it was probable but not established that 
he was being subsidised by the Nasi Party, B Branch pressed 
for a carefully restricted examination of his correspondence, 
but the Home office consistently refused. 


In particular, a B Division memorandum was sent 
to the Home Office on 27.1.37 stressing these points and 
emphasising that we were reliably informed that many 
members of the B.U.F. would support Italy or Germany against 
their own Government in the event of war, At a meeting in 
February 1937, information about Mussolini's subsidising of 
Mosley was communicated by us to Sir Robert Vansittart who 
handed the papers to Sir Russell Scott, Permanent Under- 
Secretary to the Home Office, in an attewpt to strengthen 
his hand and secure the application of H.0.W.s3. ‘The 
whole subject waa raised again by B Branch in a letter of 
9.6. 37 when it was recommended that a Warrant restricted 
to Mosley's foreign correspondence should be approved and 
that others should be applied to his principal lieutenants, 
Robert Gordon-Canning, Ian Hope Dundas and Archibald 
Garrioch Findley, all of whom had contacts in Germany or 
Italy, were connected with the negotiations for, or payments 
of, German and Ttalian subsidies and were suspected of 
being intermediaries for the communication of secret in- 
formation. The report that such information was being 
conveyed was from a source which had been tested over and 
over again and always found to be extremely reliable in 
several other connections, 


No Warrant was sanctioned until 51, 3.35 when 
one was imposed on Robert Gordon-Canning, Another on 
Findaly wes dated 13.4, 59, but in the case of Dundas 
approval was never obtained, 


/After Mosley's 


After Mosley's arrest it was evident that 
some of his banking accounts had been manipulated in such 
a way as to disguise the nature of some of the transactions 
by which B.U.F. funds were received. As mentioned in the 
booklet on the British Union of Fascists, Sir Oswald 
Mosley seems to have aimed at making any investigation 
into the finances of the B.U.F. impossible and the in- 
vestigators had to content themselves with the observation 
that the funds were derived for the greater part from 
"unknown sources", only a very small proportion being re- 
ceived from members’ subscriptions, 


It is therefore obvious that, should it become 
possible, the question of the finanoing of the British 
Union of Fascists and the possibility of funds being re- 
ceived from Nazi sources deserves further examination. 


(c) General intelligene= regarding Hitler's policy 
and preparation for war, 


Political Intellizence. Thus the enquiries 
about the British Union of Fascists and about German 
espionage, which were normal functions of this Office, led 
to an enquiry into the activities of the Nazi Party Organi- 
sation. All these various enquiries combined to build up 
@ corpus of general intelligence which centred on the 
orgenisation of the totalitarian state in Germany as a 
threat to British seourity. The following is a very brief 
summary of some of the more important ingredients of this 
general intelligence as obtained from sources 4n or in 
touch with the German Snbassy in London. It is given 
here in order to sketch in outline the problems with which 
the Seourity Service was confronted in the formative 
period between the wars; and to indicate how, with a very 
inadequate staff, attempts were made to deal with them 


Towards the end of 1935, with a view to obtain- 
ing information about the German Intellignece system and 
the activities of the Nazi Party in London, the Director 
Placed B Branch in touch with a representative who had a 
number of contacts in German official and diplomatic 
oircles, 


Rarly in 1936 this representative informed us 
that he had cultivated friendly relations with 
of the German Bhbassy in London. 


7 fle was not in the ordinary 
sense an “agent”, but he believed that by giving certain 
information regarding Nazi tendenoies to our representative 


he might to a certain extent influence the 
British Government in the right direction. He was en- 
couraged in this idea by the fact that when he gave 


/information 


information in this way regarding the Germn intention 
to appoint Otto Bene, the Landesgruppenleiter in London, 
to be Consul-General for Germany in Great Britain certain 
action was taken. This appointment appeared to be very 
undesirable to this Office from a security point of view. 
It would have involved official recognition of the 

Party and therefore probably have made it impossible 

to take action against the Party Organisation without 
embarrassment, especially in a time of crisis. It also 
seemed likely that it would help to increase the Party's 
power over German nationals in this country. The 
Foreign Office took the same view and made it known to 
the German authorities that they would not be willing to 
grant an exequatur, thus had reason to think 
that his information had been responsible for a result 
which appeared to him to be very desirable in that it 
involved a rebuff to the Nazi Party on a matter which 


they regarded far more seriously than it appeared in 
English eyes, 


Towards the end of 1936, urged the 
view that the British Government ought to show the 
greatest snargy in insisting that the German troops 
should lecve Spain. Hs said that such a demand would 
come at the right psychological moment as the Reichswehr 
had been urging that these troops should be recalled, 


At about this time he also furnished some 
illuminating facts regarding Ribbentrop's attitude 


towards the abdication of King Edward, He said that 
Ribbentrop had given orders to the German Press in 
London to refrain from mantioning the subject. The 
motive was not, as was wrongly supposed, due to a desire 
to be tactful towards the British people, but to a desire 
to be in the good books of King Rdward, whom he"regarded 
as a certain winner”, Ribbentrop had even attempted to 
hove a message conveyed to the King that the "German 
people stood behind him in his struggle". When the King 
abdicated, Ribbentrop's report to Berlin contained the 
following: “The abdication of King Edward is the result 
of the machinations of dark Bolshevist powers against 
the Pihrer-will of the young King. I shall report all 
further details orally to my Pihrer". He issued strict 
instructions that no one in the Embassy was to make any 
report to the German Foreign Office on this subject. 
reaction was "We are absolutely powerless in 
the facé of this nonsense," 


In September 1936 had told us that a 
war with Russia was regarded as being "as certain as the 
Amin in churoh*, and that it was felt that developments 
were getting beyond the stage where the Wilhelmstrasse 
or the more intelligent sections of the Reichswehr could 
influence their course. The view in Nasi circles was 
that a point would be reached in the not distant future 
when Germany's relative superidrity in armaments would 
begin to decline and that the optimum date for war against 
Russia should not be missed. These circles were con- 
vinced that England would not move a finger if Hitler 
launched an attack against Russia, It may be noted here 
the general indications were that Ribbentrop hoped, when 


/he 


he came as Ambassador to London, to ensure that Nari 
Germany would have English sympathy on an anti-Comintern 
basis, It appears that when his mission did not meet 


with the success he expected, his whole attitude towards 
this country changed. 


At about the sam time as the abdication 
learnt that Berlin was financing the anti-Blumites 
in France on a large scale. He mentioned a single 


payment in one week of Ff.8,500,000.- which went into 
Frenoh pockets, 


When Ribbentrop arrived in london he was 
accompanied by a huge staff including members of his 
Dienststelle, A.D.C.s, seoretaries and “detectives from 
the Schutz Staffel" (the sD ?). found that 
members of the Embassy staff noticea that their desks 
were searched at night; and he felt that he was working 
in what he called "a complete madhouse", 


Ribbentrop returned to the Embassy from his 
interview with the Prime Minister and announced “the old 
fool does not know what he is talking about". Ribbentrop 
deolared to his staff that his mission in England was to 
keep this country neutral during the coming conflict with 
"the Red rest", mentioned that the Reichswehr 
had had useful experience in Spain, and had found that 
some of their arms (incendiary bombs were mentioned) which 
had been tested there, had not proved satisfactory. 

Hitler was setting the pace and giving orders to a 
reluctant Reichswehr and Foreign Office, 


was encouraged to give our representative 
information regarding the activities of the Nazi Party 
as seen from the Embassy; and regarding any matters 
connected with improper contact with underground activities 
on the part of attachés and other members of the Embassy 
staff, in regard to which there appeared to be increasing 
tendenoies during 1936 and 1937. During this period 
mumerous reports obtained from on mattersconnected 
with German foreign policy were communicated by us to the 
Foreign Office. 


By November 1937 he told us that Ribbentrop 
was more anti-English than ever, and was anxious to leave 
his post in London, Hitler, however, said "he always 
wanted to go to London, let him stay there". At the 
same time Hitler had referred to Ribbentrop as “ein 
aussenpolitischer Genie” (a wizard in foreign affairs). 


Rarly in 1938 we learnt from that in 
Consequence of a decision by Hitler which was thought to 
have been prompted by Ribbentrop, the policy of seeking 
English friendship had been abandoned; and Ribbentrop 
had issued orders to this effect to his subordinates and 
commented thatthis meant that their objective should be 
to work for the weakening and ultimate downfall of the 
British Empire. 


/At the same 


At the same time the Italian Government had 
decided that the Non-Intervention Committee in connection 
with Spain had created an impossible situation for them 
and that it must be brought to an end. This view was 
placed before the German Government and the Party leaders 
acquiesced in it, The Italian Government had accordingly 
decided to despatch fresh Italian ftoops to Spain; and 
openly to adopt the attitude that they were taking part 
in the war in Spain, thus abandoning the "farce" of the 
Non-Intervention Comnittee, It was believed that this 
decision was not scceptable in arny circles in Germany, 
and that this fact had been one of the underlying factors 
in the recent crisis in that country. This information 
was Comminicated to the Foreign Office; and we were in- 
formed that it agreed with information received from 
other sources and that the Secretary of State was impressed 
by it. 


At the same time, i.e, early in 1938, 
told us that orders had been issued to intensify arrange- 
ments for espionage against this country. The Abwehr- 
abteilung had issued instructions to this effect to the 
Military Attache in London; and the German consuls in 
this country had been asked to furnish reports and to 


supply the names of agents suitable for obtaining military 
secrets, 


In the middle of February 1935 we sent to the 

Foreign Office a sumaary of views expressed by 
They were to the effect that the Army would in future be an 
obedient instrument of Nazi foreign polioy; and that the 
recent purge hed left the Nazis in complete control of the 
Army. Ribbentrop's foreign policy would be an aggressive 
forward policy. Its first aim - Austria - had been 
partly achieved, Austria “falls to Hitler like a ripe 
fruit®, After consolidating the position in Austria the 
next step would be against Czechoslovakia, The view in 
German officiel circles was that in the immediate future 
a block of a hundred and thirty millions of well-organised 
pedple with armies prepared to march fo order (Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Hungary) would face the two groat 
Western Democracies whose people did not wont to fight. 
, It was quite clear that « bargain had been struck between 

Hitler and Mussolini. This involved German support in 
| the Mediterranean and a free hand for Germany in Central 
| Europe. 


felt that Britain was letting the 
trump cards fall out of her hands. If she had adopted, 
or even now adopted, a firm attitude and threatened war, 
Hitler would not succeed in this kind of bluff, i.e. in 
bluffing his way into a stronger position than Ceriiam 
strength at the time could support, ‘The Gefiiah,Aray wos 
not yet ready for a major war, He emphasised again and 
again that the English failed to understand the crudity 
of people like Ribb@AbkeP and made the mintake of apply- 
ing their standards of thought and diplomacy in their 
dealings with them Re said that, in his opinion, in 


/view of 


view of the weakness of the British attitude war had now 
become inevitable, i.e, as soon as Hitler felt himself 
strong enough to undertake it, It was considered in 
Nazi circles that we were now at the beginning of a 
Napoleonic period; there would be big events and things 
would move with extrame rapidity, Ribbentrop had said 
in the German Bmbassy in London “there will be no war 
before we are on the Bosphorus”, It was also mentioned 
that it was hoped that Jugoslavia would come under German 
and Italian influence. During the summer of 1938, we 
continued to receive and to send on to the Forsign Office 
reports from and other sources, regarding Hitler's 
eggressive policy and German preparations for war. In 
the middle of August 

, sent us a oryptic message 
to the effect that drastic action was contemplated. By 
arrangement with 5.1.5. we sent a representative to get 
in touch with him, and he informed us that a paper had 
been circulated to German Embassies and Legations abroad, 
dated the 3rd of August, and signed by Ribbentrop. It 
was described as an "Erlass", covered four pages ami was 
Grafted in typical Ribbentrop style. The scoops and 
nature of the dooument showed that it had been issued 
with Hitler's authority, The sense was as follows: 
the Czech question must be settled in acoordance with 
ovr views before the autumn and, though we prefer peace- 
ful methods, war must be envisaged, I do not agree 
with those who maintain that France and Great Britain will 
interfere. The lightening speed of our action will 
make any such effort on their part in vain. If they 
should decide to be involved in a quarrel, I would point 
out that the Carman army is far stronger and better pre- 
pared than in 1914 and we shall emerge victorious from 
this war. 


There followed detailed instructions regarding 
German mobilisation. The date of action against Gzecho- 
slovakia was mentioned as “before the 20th of September". 
= added that Schulenburg, the German Ambassador in 
“Moscow, had reported that Russia was not in a position 
.,. to come to the aid of Czechoslovakia. His report 
' lstiffened Hitler's attitude, 


There was reason to believe that opinion in 
the Reichswehr, and particularly in the Intelligence 
Branch of the German General Staff, was to the effect 
that war was inevitable; and that in this connection 
Hitler was now on the same side as Ribbentrop, Himmler 
and Goebbels, There hed been a serious difference of 
opinion between Goering and Ribbentrop, The Reichswehr 
believed that they would lose the war, but they realised 
that it was impossible to oppose the Pihrer's decisions, 
Those who had advanced cautious counsels had been told 
that the Reichswehr did so on previous oocasions (the 
Rhineland and the march into Austria) and each time they 
were wrong, 


The German Seoret Serviée (Abwehr) under 
Canaris was posting a number of representatives to 
Embassies and Legations abroad; and a base for Abwehr 
action against France and Britain was established in 
Holland, ‘They-were already very active in that country. 


[fro German 


— 


Two German Intelligence officers nained Piepen- 
brock and Maurer had informed that they had 
agents everywhere in Holland, They added that hotels 
and restaurants were honeycombed with them; and boasted 
that they could get any documents that they wanted in 
Holland, (Oberst Hans Fiepenbrook was known to us later 
as Adairal Canaris' principal assistant), All this in- 
formation about plans regarding Csechoslovakia and pre- 
parations for war was communicated to the Foreign Office, 
Home Office, 3.1.5. and the Director of Military Intelli- 
gence, 

On the 13th September 1955, we reported that 
there had been changes in the German dispositions; and 
the second stage of the German plan, the secret mobilis- 
ation, would accordingly have been developed by Monday 
the 25th of September to a stage at which it oould only 
be necessary to press the button at any time after that 
date when it was desired to set the forces in motion for 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, The invasion was re- 
gerded as inevitable; and it was oonsidered that Great 
Britain would not be able to prevent it. This and 
supplementary information from the same and other sources 
gave us aclear forecast of the line which Hitler 
subsequently developed during the Munich Crisis of 
September 1938, 


It seemed to B Branch officers that the nature 
and the far-reaching impiicationsa of this information of 
August and September and the subsequent orisis in 
September, furnished very strong grounds, among other 
things, for a substantial increase in the strength of the 
staff responsible for opunter espionage, When the crisis 
had passed and there were no signs of any large-scale re- 
organisation of this Office to meet the obvious danger of 
Hitler's aggressive policy being further developed in 
future, B Branch prepared a further report summarising 
all their information derived from and from 
various other sources (vide Bibliograpny No. 19). 

(Great care had naturally to be taken to oonceal the 
identity of and other Germans, official or un- 
official, from whom most of this information had been 
derived). This summary included a character sketch of 
pitas: as derived indirectly from some of his intimate 


) friends in the Nesi Party. It described how he was 


pursuing, in high politics, tactios which he had previous- 
ly followed in smaller matters:- 


here and a serious blow there, and simultaneous 


HE P a *He causedhis opponents to be confused with a feint 


offers of peace, and when having given them no rest, 
he had got them where he wanted them, he made an 
energetic attack, falling upon them like lightning". 


Goebbels was quoted as saying that this was a very good 
description of Hitler's oharacter as he now was, ‘The 
only man who would make any impression on Hitler, said 
Goebbels, was one who would firmly say "no" and answer 
his threats with effective counter-threats, Any other 
attitude only egged him on to attempt to destroy his 
opponent, His associates thought it was comical that 
other countries did not recognise these methods, 


/acoording 


by the Auslands Organisation, Mosley's Movement, the 
British Union of Fascists, and the amall national socialist 
organisation which had recently broken away from it, were 
known - but clear and direot evidence was not available - 
to have been subsidised from German sources; and it was 
believed that one of the objects of this subsidy was for 
purposes of propaganda likely to be favourable to German 
policy. The Germans, presumably impressed by the 
results which they thought they had achieved in the 
United Kingdom, planned to set up similar organisations 
in the Dominions, Although Goebbels would be primarily 
concerned as being in charge of propaganda, there was 
reason to state that these Dominion and Colonial organi- 
sations would be subject to the general supervision of 
Bohle's Auslands Organisation. 


If the ultimate object of all this propaganda 
conducted under the direction of Hitler, Rosenberg, 
Goebbels and Ribbentrop, was the aggrandisement of 
Germany on the Continent, it was suggested that they mst 
view with satisfaction the fact that sums running into 
hundreds of pounds were obtained for this purpose from 
English sources (inoluding the contributions of firms 
like Unilever, Dunlop Rubber Company, Imperial Chemicals 
Industries Ltd,, etc,) by working on the prevalent desire 
for peace and the business interests of.Bnglish people. 


It should be emphasised that propaganda of 
this type in many forms was addressed directly and in- 
directly to individuals in various walks of life after 
Ribbentrop had announced in his Embassy that their aims 
were to work for the downfall of the British Enpire. 


(4) German Espionage 1933-1939. 


The great difference between our knowledge of 
the German espionage system in the seoond World War and 
our previous knowledge of it is to be found in the fact 
that prior to’ the outbreak of war in 1939 communications 
between the German crganisation and its agents were 
carried on by letter through the post or through couriers 
and wireless was not used. The first concrete evidence 
of the intention to use wireless was found when the 
German Abwehrstelle at Hamburg supplied a wireless set to 


the agent ‘n January 1939 for use in the event of 
war. 


Previous Chapters have shown how the H.0.¥. 
and the Postal Censorship were most important sources of 
infoymation by making it possible to intercept the 
communications of German agents in this country before and 
during the first World War. In the period under review 
the H.0.W. continued to give useful results, but it only 
led to the agents in this country and their employers in 
Germany or other neighbouring countries, It did not 
furnish any clear or comprehensive detail from which a 
general picture of the German organisation could be built 
up. 


/Tt was 


we 


It was noticeable that during the war of 1914- 
1918 very little was learned about the German organisation 
and the N.I.5. book on the German Police System already 
mentioned (Bibliography No. 36), vide Chapters 7 and 8 
ibid, shows how this information was only acquired after 
the partial occupation of Germany at the end of the war 
and then only to a limited extent, The information then 
obteined showed that there was a distinction between the 
Intelligence or Nachrichtenstelle and the Counter-Espionage 
or Abwehrstelle, It also showed that the German Secret 
Intelligence Service was closely associated with the 
German police. 


After 1933 the same general conditions held 
good, We now know that in consequence of conditions 
imposed at the end of the war of 1914-1918 the Intelligence 
Branch (Nachrichtenabteilung) ceased to function, and 
espionage was eventually included inthe duties of what was 
nominally and ostensibly the Counter Espionage (Abwehr) 
Branch, 


Prior to and during the war of 1914-1916 the 
German Admiralty was closely associated for intelligence 
purposes with the Central Police Offices at Hemburg and 
Berlin and it is probable that this explains the fact that 
the Abwebrstelle at Hamburg was chiefly concerned with 
espionage against the British Mmpire and the U.3.A. in 
the earlier period apd again in 1933-1939, The enquiries 
made into cases which occurred during this later period 
failed to furnish us with any detailed information about 
the organisation at Hamburg beyond the fact that it 
appeared to have a branch in Cologne, which was also con- 
cerned with operations against England. The information 
obteined about the German personnel in Hamburg and Cologne 
was confined to a knowledge of the pseudonyms used in 
correspondence and the accounts given to us by individuals 
who interviewed some of them when they were recruited as 
agents, The German methods and owk counter-measures 
therefore resulted in our being in the dark about the 
organisation in Germany and its personnel and only obtain- 
ing information about actual agents who came to our notice 
in this country. We had to iepend on &,1.S, to penetrate 
the German organisation and to obtain. inside information 
about its scope, its methods and its personnel, but they 
did not achieve any results in this direction, ; 


During the period in queation thirty ag nts, 
who either worked or were asked tomwrk for the Germans, 
game to our notice, Of these twenty-one were British 
subjects, many of whom made no attempt to coliect informition 
of value to the Germans but supplied them with details of 
no importance in order to extract the maximum of reward 
for the minimum of effort. Most of thes British subjects 
were given virtually no training and all the circumstances 
of their employment indicated that the Abwehr was run on 
a@ very crude basis. Quantity, not quality, in agents 
seemed to be the aim; but it was and is impossible to say 
whether a cloud of agents of low quality served to hide a 
few good ones. In half of the British cases the persons 
concerned were of low mentality with no capacity for 
obtaining secret information of any importance, Among the 


/more 


The three women post-boxes provided the more 
interesting evidence regarding the German system although 
they were not directly concerned with espionage in this 
country. Of the three Mrs. Duncombe in London was 
receiving intelligence obtained in France; iirs, Jordan 
was the post-box in the U.S.A. case which was widely 
advertised in the press, the leading character being an 
individual named Rumrich, Rumrich's brother was 
simultaneously arrested in Prague and the address of 
Mrs. Brandy - the third post-box - who lived in Dublin 
was found on him, A H.O.W. on her correspondence 
showed that she was receiving accurate, and therefore 
dangerous, espionage reports from an officer in the 
French Navy. The means by which they were forwarded by 
her were never discovered but they were probably carried 
by couriers on boats travelling between Bire and 
Hamburg. As @ result of these enquiries we gave in- 
formation to the French and a French Naval officer 
named Aubert was found to be the author of the reports 
in question, He was arrested in November 1938 and shot, 
These three cases also suggested that the German uethods 
included the use of correspondence or post-boxes in 
countries other than those against which they were 
operating and that the intelligence reports about British 
countries might be received by them in a similar way, 
but no evidence of this was forthcoming although they 
gave addresses in neutral countries to some of their 
“agents” who reported to us. 


Of the agents who reported to us either at the 
beginning or shortly afterwards a certain number were 
instructed to work for the Germans under our direction 
and did so for periods varying from a month to three 
years. The problem of running double-cross agents in 
peacetime presented serious difficulties, mainly because 
it was almost impossible to supply them with information 
that was both innocuous and at the same time satisfactory 
to the Germans, A great deal of elementary information 
and even some of the highest importance was to be had in 
England for the asking, and the Germans were not content 
for long to receive handbooks which could be bought at 
any bookstall, The important information bearing on our 
heavy industries, scientific research ‘and our war potential 
in general which was readily available to the German 
Intelligence Service, included not only such things as 
maps and plans of railways, public utilities, docks and 
bridges, but masses of detailed information of an 
industrial nature which was available to numerous Germans 
engaged in business in this country. All this was 
focussed in the German Chamber of Commerce which was 
established in London by the Nazis and described by them 
as a “bulwark” of their Party. Although there was no 
evidence of a secret nature relevant to this point the 
facilities were so great that it is impossible to believe 
that information, much of which came under the heading of 
commercial intelligence but also threw an important 
light on industries capable of expansion for war purposes, 
was not regularly and systematically collected and 
forwarded to the proper quarters in Germany, There 
were even cases of Germans in close touch with our 


/aircraft 


aircraft industry; and the German command of the Machine 
Tool industry provided them with almost endless facilities 
for obtaining a wide variety of information regarding 

the capacity of particular plants and the output in 


general of aeroplanes, tanks, lorries and munitions of 
all kinds. 


The extent of the German organisation for 
dealing with matters relating to war industry and 
industrial mobilisation is described in Appendix A to the 
Report on the German 3ecret Service, prepared in this 
Office in August 1942 (vide Bibliography No. 33). This 
note mentions the relations between the Wehrwirtschafts- 
stab of the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht and the Abteilung 
Wirtschaft of the Abwehr and indicates the comprehensive 
nature of their functions under the general conception 
according to which the leading German industrialists - 
with their special relations with international cartels - 
were charged by the Fihrer with the duty of co-ordinating 
all matters involving the relations between the German 
military machine and German industry, In view of the 
fact that the modern war machine of great Powers is 
largely based on their heavy industries and general 
teohnical development, the facilities at the disposal of 
the Wehrwirtschaftsstab for obtaining information of 
vital importance were obviously of a far-reaching 
nature, In this respect the position in the western 
demooracies ia very different from that in a country like 
Russia in which security measures of an extreme nature 
can be and have been imposed. The German system also 
made it possible to enforce a much greater degree of 
security than was possible here, Even if our Security 
Service before the war had been very much larger than 
it was, it would have been impossible to provide any 
reasonable degree of security against the inquisitive- 
ness of the Wehrwirtsohaftestab with all the open and 
seoret sources of information available to them in this 
country, The most that could have been dons would have 
deen to detect any secret agents employed by the Party 
organisation or the Abwehr including the Wirtschaft 
Abteilung. As it was, wo had no practical working 

~~. knowledge of the Abwehr before 1941 and we were thrown 
i ‘back on the necessity of making enquiries regarding 
) dh@4vidual Germans who appeared to be well-placed to 
' obtain information of a particularly secret nature. 
. | Ags mentioned in the concluding paragraph of Appendix A 
’ | to the note referred to above, instructions were given 
ee to the aAbwehr in 1938 to intensify its activities in the 
ie United Kingdom. This information was, in fact, derived 
from and in view of the circumstances described 
above was regarded as unimpeachable, The specific 
mention of the cement industry led te enquiries regarding 
Germans connected with that industry and in particular 
the Conorete Pump Co Ltd,, owned by a German father and 
British-born son (liable to be called up for service in 
the German Army) whose work gave them access to and a 
detailed knowledge of the measurements, purposes and 
location of a number of aerodromes and secret naval 
installations as well as numerous other defence works 
all over the country. Similar enquiries gave reasons 
for apprehension in numerous other trades and industries, 


/other 


Other information from an unconscious informant 
who was & prominent member of the German Foreign Office, 
and who had given us important early information regarding 
the negotiations between Germany and Russia in 1939, 
also told us, without his being aware of the fact, that 
the office equipment trades had been a source of valuable 
intelligence to the Germans. 


The effect of all the information available to 
us up to the beginning of the war was to suggest that 
while the Abwehr employed a number of agents of very low 
quality and of little or no value they were able to score 
major successes as in the cases in U.S.A. and France 
which had come to light through the post-boxes in the 
United Kingdom, There could be no guarantee thet there 
were no similarly well-placed agents in this country 
having contact with Germany through other countries who 
had escaped detection, The open field for obtaining 
intelligence of vital importance regarding our war 
potential and our aircraft and munition factories was so 
vast that security enquiries could not cover more than a 
fraction of it. Nevertheless we were driven to under- 
taking security enquiries into numerous cases of suspects 
which presented themselves and to making enquiries having 
special reference to important secrets such as new aero- 
plane inventions, radiolocation and a number of other 
similar secrets of special importance, 


In this way the enquiries made by B Branch 
were not confined strictly to the investigation of 
espionage but covered a much lerger field of a generally 
preventive nature, Many of these enquiries involved 
co-operation between B Branch and D Sections, who were 
responsible for security in factories and research 
stations, especially in connection with air matters. In 
fact, many of the more alarming cases of apparent in- 
security were brought to notice by D Branch officers, 


(ii) Preventive action suggested by the Security 
Service. 


In addition to the reports and memoranda 
mentioned in Chapter III, Part 2, (i), numerous reports 
on the subject of the Nazi Party organisation were forwarded 
to the Foreign Office and the Home Office during 1936 and 
subsequent years, 


In April 1936 B Branch prepared a paper which 
was handed by the Director to the permanent Under-seeretary 
to the Home Office in which it was argued thut the develop- 
ment in the direction of the form of the one-Party Nation- 
State in Germany and Italy - without precedent in the 
ancient or modern world - compelled a more clearly defined 
attitude towards the question of British sovereignty and 
British nationality as raised by the existence and activities 
of the Auslands Organisation and the Fasci all'istero. 
Reference was made to the German conception of total war 


/involving 


involving an attack without warning to be made by the 
air forces not only against the armed forces of the 
enemy but also against the civilian population. It was 
argued that the two organisations mentioned were part 
of the machinery available to their Governmentsfor the 
waging of total war and pointed out the possibility of 
their being used for sabotage purposes. Attention was 
also drawn to their attempts to bring dual nationals of 
German and Italian origin or extraction under their 
influence, This paper was prepared with 4 view to the 
consideration of legislation aiming at the prohibition 
of these Party organisations on British soil. 


It proved impossible, however, to take pre- 
ventive action on the basis of an agreed policy. ‘when 
the general question was raised in the Cabinet in July 
1936 the Prime Minister asked the Home Secretary and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to bring it up on 
som later occasion when the moment was more opportune 
for taking action. we suggested that with the growth of 
German rearmament it would probably become more difficult 
to take action as time went on, ‘The Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs reverted to the question in October 
1936 when the Cabinet again deferred a decision on the 
question. 


As a result of our representations, the 
Permanent Under-Secretaries of the Foreign Office and 
the Home Office and the Director of the Security Service 
prepared a joint memorandum in April 1937 for submission 
to the Cabinet proposing that informal and friendly 
suggestions should be made to the German and Italian 
Governnents through their Embassies in London that they 
should take steps to secure the closing down of branches 
of the National Socialist and Fascist Parties' organi- 
sations established in the United Kingdom The question 
was again considered by the Cabinet in July 1937 when 
they came to the conclusion that it should not be allowed 
to drift indefinitely and must be kept under continuous 
observation, but that in view of the existing difficulties 
in securing agreement over questions relating to Spain no 
drastic action should be taken at the moment, In 
September 1937 the question was again raised by Sir Robert 
Vansittart in view of further developments including 
those connected with the Congress of Germans abroad held 
at Stuttgart in August of that year and in July 1938, in 
consultation with the Director of the Security Service, 
he again raised the question in a note addressed to Lord 
Halifax and Sir Samuel Hoare as a result of a request 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris to be in- 
formed "of the practical steps which His Majesty's 
Government intend to take to circumscribe the activity 
in Greet Britain of the Nazi organisation". 


In the meanwhile, as a result of information 
obtained by intercepting the correspondence of the Nazi 
Party, we continued to submit reports on various aspects 
of the subject such as the "Gleichschaltung” of members 
of the German Bubassy steff in London by their being 
induced to jin the Nazi party organisation for German 
officials; and numerous other similar matters. In view 
of the attitud@e of the German Government to Germans who 


British nationality and retained their German nationality 
when it was considered to the advantage of Germany that 
they should do so, steps were taken to restrict the 
admission of such persons to the armed forces in this 
country. 


In the absence of an agreed policy preventive 
action could only be taken as a result of enquiries into 
individual cases as they occurred wither by preventing 
Germans from entering the paca 1 doubtful characters, 
whether Germans or dual nationals, from working in 
factories connected with the manufacture of aircraft and 
munitions. 


One of the. more important cases of a German 
being refused permission to stay in this country was that 
of Otto Karl Ludwig who arrived in this country on 10.4. 37. 
and attracted the suspicion of the Immigration Officer, 
As @ result of enquiries he was deported after being 
arrested under the Official Secrets act. It was clear 
from the examination of his papers that he had come here 
to set up a Politieal Intelligence Bureau and that three 
German journalists in London, Nidda, Crome and Edenhofer, 
as they admitted, had been supplying him with political 
intelligence reports of a semi-secret kind. This case 
led to more careful enquiry into the position with regard 
to German journalists in this country. Their number 
attracted the attention of British journalists and our 
enquiries showed that sometimes quite small German pspers 
with very limited circulations had more than one nominal 
correspondent in T,ondon. 


The question was brought to the notice of the 
Foreign Office and on 4th Mary 1937, a meeting (attended 
among others by Sir Vernon Kell and Captain Liddell) was 
held by Sir Robert Vansittart, who opened the discussion 
by saying that he felt that this question was closely 
bound up with the much bigger question of the German and 
Italian organisations on British territory. The Poreign 
Secretary thought that the mtter was one of internal 
security and therefore one for Sir John Simon, the Home 
Secretary, to put to the Cabinet. Sir John Simon had 
said that if the Foreign Office were prepared to make it 
a “cardinal facet” of their foreign policy towards 
Germany, he would be ready to implement it. The position 
therefore was that the Foreign jecretary would support 
the Home Secretary ond the Home Secretary would support 
the Foreign Secretary, but neither was anxious to put the 
matter before the Cabinet, 


With regard to the German journalists, Sir 
Robert Vansittart thought that, pending some action re- 
garding the general question of Nazi and Fascist organi- 
sations, steps should be taken to deal with them as 
opportunity occurred, He had been through the docunents 
of the Ludwig case and he thought that Nidda, Crome and 
Bdenhofer should be asked to leave the country. 


It was decided that other German journalists 
who hed come to notice as being engaged in undesirable 
activities should also be asked to leave; but that steps 
to do this should be taken gradually. 


Another meeting (also attended by Sir Vernon 
Kell and Captain }.iddell) on the subject of German 
journslists was held by the Home Secretary on 21.6. 37. 
The Home Secretary said that a distinction should be drawn 
between journalists who had been connected with the Ludwig 
case and others selected as undesirable; the general 
question of the reduction of the large nuabers of German journa- 
liste was a matter for the Foreign Office; and he did no’ 
wish to take action which would produce violent headlines 
in the papers at the moment when von Neurath was coming to 
London, As regards the general question of Nazi and 
Fascist organisations, he would like time to give the 
whole matt@r further consideration. 


At the end of August 1937 we submitted a report 
on the question of the German journalists for the con- 
sideration of the Foreign Office, We referred to a list 
of seventy such persons which we had prepared in the 
previous April and said that the number had by then risen 
to about ninety, although some few of these might not be 
working under the various organs of the Nazi Government. 
The Nazi head of the German journalists in the United 
Kingdom had stated as a result of a reference to the matter 
in the Press that the nuwaber did not exceed thirty. It 
appeared that various German Nazi organisationswere 
interested in obtaining political information from this 
country and it was possible that their work was not 
completely co-ordinated, The offices interested in obtain- 
ing information about the affairs of this country appeared 
to include the following:- 


The Auslands Pressestelle of the NSDAP; 

The Propagandaministerium in Berlin with which is 
linked Johannsen's Bureau in Hamburg; 

The Auslands Organisation; 

The Ribbentrop Bureau; 

The Auswirtiges Amt; 

The Aussenpolitisches Amt with which is linked - 
The Anti-Comintern Organisation; 
The Reichswehrministeriun; 
The Luftfahrtministerium, 


One fact which might to some extent explain 
what was happening was that at the time of the occupation 
of the Rhineland in Maren 1936 the German Army was opposed 
to this step whereas the Party organisations reported to 
the effect that it would not produce any serious reactions 
here, Hitler acted on the advice of the Party and against 
that of the Army. He was right; ami it seemed reasonable 
to infer that the Aray, and possibly other German offices 
and Departments, consequently desired to obtain more 
accurate and detailed inforwation regarding the state of 
public opinion over here. 


Again, we knew that von Ribbentrop in addition 
to being Ambassador in London had at his disposal a 
Bureau for the collection of information on which he based 
the advice he gave to Hitler. After referring to his part 
in the German-Japanese treaty and his special interest in 
Austria and South-Sastern furope, we pointed out that he 
required reports from very varied and well-informed sources 


/in connection 


in connection with the campaign of propaganda which he 
was at that time conducting among English people with a 
view to promoting good feeling towards Germany. There 
had been indications that Ribbentrop was personally 
interested in the Information Bureau which Ludwig had 
intended to establish in London, 


With regard to the Reichswehrministerium we 
believed that there was some divisicn of opinion on 
political matters and that there were two prominent 
groups. It was probable that both had agents among the 
journalists, Two who were known to us had been proposed 
for removal from this country. Another journalist 
whose removal had been proposed had been obtaining in- 
formation about air matters in an improper manner, 


We represented that, apert from the questions 
of high policy the position from our more restricted 
point of view was a difficult one, With an Ambassador 
engaging in extra ambassadorial activities (in the way 
of intrigues in both countries and propaganda in that 
to which he was accredited) and with so many agencies 
employing such a variety of agents, the work of defecting 
those concerned with espionage and at the same time 
keeping in touch with the political background was 
reaching proportions which were proving overwhelming to 
our small organisation. The activities of these 
numerous journalists diverted some of our attention and 
since it was found impossible to keep in touch with 411 
of them, it became increasingly difficult to know which 
of them was concerned with really objectionable activities, 


. Considerativn of the question of the removal 
of, more of these journalists remained before the Home 
Office and the Foreign Office during 1937 and 1938. In 
the first place six were asked to leave on account of 
objectionable activities, but it was decided that nothing 
was to be gained by more wholesale action, While the 
German Government claimed that only thirty-one German 
journalists were officially recognised by them, it was 
felt that so long as various German Government and Party 
offices maintained their foreign affairs bureaux, they 
would obviously seek information from representatives 
abroad, I? we turned out their present agents, our 
Poreign Office considered that we would merely annoy 
those Departments and Offices to little or no purpose, 
as they would find means of sending other agents, It 
was 4lso suggested that many of these journalists had 
furnished objective reports to Germany which probably 
did a considerable amount of good in removing any false 
impressions held in Germany of British decadence or 
weakness, 


From a report which we received from a reliable 
source we learned that the action taken in removing the 
six journalists caused some dispute between Goering and 
Himmler and that Hismler cecided to employ agents under 
other guises in consequence, (In the light of our more 
recent knowledge this would go some way towards confirm- 
ing the impression that Ludwig was an agent of the 
Sicherheitsdienst). 


/In April 


In April 1939, as a result of our representations, 
Lord Helifax saw the German Charge d'Affaires and told 
him that a decision had been taken that three of the 
leading members of the Nazi organisation in this country 
should be asked to leave in the near future. They were:- 


Herr Karlowa -  lLandesgruppenleiter of the 
Nazi Party in this country; 


Herr Hismelmanno "Organisationsleiter* of the 
Nazi Party in this country; 


Frau Johanna Wolf - the leader of the Women's 
Section of the German Labour 
Pront in this country. 


We received very reliable information that the action taken 
against Kerlowa as the Nazi Party leader in Great Britain 
made a deep impression on the Nazi leaders and made them 
realise that we understood the significance of his position 
here and realised the point of disrupting the Party organi- 
sation. * 


Again in April 1939 - after keeping a close 
watch on correspondence going to certain addresses in 
Germany - we prepared a report on German propaganda and 
forwarded it to the Deputy-Director of Military Intelligence, 
We pointed out that the Germans had been attempting in 
various ways to form direct personal communications between 
His Majesty's Forces and their propsgandist orgenisations, 
and we suggested that it was a matter for consideration 
whether men in the Services should not have it impressed 
upon them how ill-advised and dangerous correspondence 
with these organisations was. Inevitably their correspond- 
ents in Germany would be selected for their ardent support 
of the Nazi regiue, and any hints as to public opinion in 
England and any information about the Services which might 
inadvertently be put into their correspondence, would 
certainly be passed on to those responsible for directing 
Nazi foreign policy. The D.D.M.I. had agreed that it was 
desirable to issue instructions to officers in the Forces, 


As the result of a consideration of all the 
evidence regarding the Nazi Party (Auslands) Organisation 
in London and the part it was playing in the furtherance 


+ According to a report dated 23.5.39. the Foreign office 
received information to the following effect:- ‘In Munich 
Party circles it was now particularly feared that England's 
example might give other and smaller States the courage to 
destroy the Nazi organisations in their area, "It is 
clear" said Boettiger “that in the case of war the Nazi 
organisations abroad would have highly important and also 
very Gangesrous tasks to fulfil. The Nazi groups in the 
so-called neutral States would have the most to do, It is 
astonishing how slow these democracies are to realise the 
importance of such compact political organisations in their 
midst”. Boettiger concluded by saying that Dr.Kordt was 
of the opinion that the expulsions from England were not 
yet at an end and that there might be many further surprises 
in the future, (Vide 102x of S¥.66/U.K./63). 


/of Hitler's 


of Hitler's aims, B Branch suggested to the Director that 
arrangements should be made to arrest all members of the 
Party in this country in the event of war. With the 
threatening situation which led to the Munich Crisis in 
September 1938, the Director obteined the approval of 
the Home Office to arrangements by which the names of all 
members of the Party and its subsidiary organisations 
were communicated to the police; and telegrams ordering 
their arrest as well as those in the case of individuals 
suspected of espionage on behalf of Germany were kept in 
readiness for despatch at a moment's notice, These 
telegrams (known as the "Ansabona telegrams") were 
ultimately despatched on the outbreak of war in September 
1939. 


(iii) Liaison with the Sire Authorities. 


In April 1938 the Agreement had been signed 
between the British and Zire Governments which provided, 
inter alia, for the withdrawal of British garrisons 
from Eire ports. On the 5lst August 1938 - at a time 
when the German aggressiveness which led up to Munich 
was coming to a head - Mr. Walshe of the Department of 
External Affairs in Sire raised with the Dominions 
Office the question of liaison on counter espionage 
matters and said that he was anxious to see a represent- 
ative of our counter espionage organisation. His 
approach arose out of discussions which followed on 
certain information regarding Defence Plans being 
communicated by His Majesty's Government to the Zire 
authorities, a mark of confidence which apparently touched 
Mr. de Valera, He immediately made arrangements for 
Mr. Yalshe to get into touch with the authorities here, 
Thereupon, under the Director's instructions, Captain 
Liddell saw Mr. Walshe and Mr. Dulanty and the former 
explained that the Bire Government was anxious about the 
NSDAP Group in Dublin and that they felt that it 
virtually infringed their sovereign rights. AS a result 
of this meeting Coptain Liddell again saw Mr, Dulanty 
at his office in London on the 10th September 1938, and 
handed to him a copy of our memorandum on the NSDAP 
(vide Bibliography No. 4) and a memorandum drawn up by 
B Branch to meet Mr. Walshe's request to the Dominions 
office. This latter memorandun opened by emphasising 
that it contained suggestions based on our experience 
here - Captain .iddell had already mentioned that this 
experience had resulted in a typically English organi- 
sation which had grown up gradually and had had pieces 
grafted on to it at different stages of its existence, 
The memorandun suggested that a counter espionage 
organisation would probably be most suitably controlled 
by the Ministry of Defence and that the officer-in-charge 
should, when necessary, have direct access to the 
Minister. Upon the personality of the officer-in-charge 
would depend to a very large extent its success or 
failure; the highest degree of tact was necessary in 
order to obtain collaboration and assistance from the 


/police 


police and other Departments of State, Experience had 
shown that it was essential for such an organisation 
to be adequately provided with measures for the control 
of - 

a) the entry and exit of aliens 

a their supervision while in the country 

¢) the interception of correspondence, teJe- 
graphic and telephonic comaunications, 


It also offered to place at the disposal of the Eire 
organisation information about suspect aliens obtained 
by the Seourity Service, It mentioned that it was 
understood that the powers of the Eire organisation 
would be based on our Official Secrets Act (1911-11920) 
and our Aliens Act (1914-1919). 


Colonel Liam Archer was appointed by the Eire 
Department of Defence to take charge of their Counter 
Espionage Organisation and during October 1938 meetings 
took place between him and the Security Service officers, 
His Organisation had to be built up from scratch under 
conditions of great secrecy without experience, personnel 
or funds; and subject to an internal political situation 
in which a factor was a divergence of views on the 
subject within the Bire Government itself, From the 
time of its formation until the outbreak of war it was in 
fairly regular correspondence, carried on through the 
ire High Commissioner's Bag, with the Security Service, 
The correspondence was for the most part confined to 
matters relating to Germans, The value of this liaison 
arose from and depended on the good personal relationships 
which were cultivated between the counter espionage 
officers on both sides, 


There had always been a small number of Germans 
or persons of German origin in Ireland, but after 1921 the 
policy of independence from Great Britain - particularly 
industrial, cultural and linguistic independence - led to 
a steady increase in their numbers, The Shannon Hydro- 
Electric scheme, the contract for which wes given to the 
German firm of Siemen Schukert, was one of the most 
important symptons of the move towards industrial inde- 
pendence and led to an influx of German technicians. 

The Germans alsv took an interest in the revival of the 
Gaelic language and culture, which had been a fundamental 
part of the nationalist development and among the 

leading German archeologists and Celtic scholars who 
interested themselves in this was Dr. Adolf Mahr. He 
was appointed Curator of the Dublin Museum He also 
held the appointment of Ortsgruppenleiter of the NSDAP in 
Dublin and in this dual capacity played a part in develop- 
ing cultural relations between the two countries, which 
were also furthered by the exchange of students and 
lecturers under the auspices of the Nazi Party organi- 
sation and by the establishment of a branch of the German 
News Agency, the DNB, under one Carl Petersen, 


In June 1939 there were grounds for thinking 
that Carl Petersen had made approaches to the I,R.A. with 
a view to the possibility of co-operation in the event of 
war between Germany and Mngland and early in July 1939 


/3.1. Se 


§. 1.5. reported that a conference had taken place in 
Berlin between Admiral Canaris, head of the Abwehr, a 
representative of the German War Office and a responsible 
member of the I, R.A., who was said to have reported on 
the bombing campaign which was then being conducted in 
Britain. Canaris was reported to have undertaken to 
supply him with arms and funds, 


The branch of the Nasi Party organisation 
which supervised German seamen was known to arrange for 
German Intelligende Service reports to be transmitted by 
hand through officers of German steamers plying between 
Dublin and Germany. In August 1937 a German named 
Kurt wheeler Hili arranged for ons 
to visit Hamburg where he was introduced to leaaing 
Abwehr officials and asked to establish wireless 
communications with Hamburg and to recruit agents in the 
Royal Tank Corps, the R.A.P. and the Royal Artillery, 

In April 1938 Campbell oame to London and reported on 
his dealings with the Germans at the War Office. An 
attempt was made to play 1s a double agent 

but only a limited amount of information was obtained 
as Kurt Wheeler Hill left Dublin hurriedly, possibly as 
a@ result of being alarmed. There were other indica- 
tions of attempts by the Abwehr to recruit Irishmen, but 
nothing substantisl was known to have been achieved by 
then. 


(iv) Liaison with the American authorities. 


In Chapter III, Part 2, (ii), (a), above, 
referenve was made to the U.5.A. case in which a leading 
character was one Gunther Gustav Romrich, a member of a 
"spy ring” in the U.S.A. In 1937, in the course of his 
general enquiries into German espionage in this country, 
Lt-Colonel Hinchley Cooke was intercepting correspondence 
going to an address in Hamburg used by the Hamburg 
Abushrsatelle and, among other things, this disclosed 
that Mrs, Jessie Jordan, who was being used as a post-box 
in Scotland by thet Abwehrstelle, was receiving reports 
from America and forwarding them to Hamburg. One of 
these reports described a plot te overpower an American 
officer and obtain important documents from his possession, 
A® soon as this fact was known to us it was communicated 
to Colonel Lee, the American Military Attaohe in London, 
who cabled the essentia), facts to the authorities in the 
U.S.A. This led to an enquiry which ultimately resuited 
in an indictment by a Federal Grand Jury agaiuet certain 
German officers in the Abwehr in Germany, who organised 
the ‘spy ring', and the conviction of a number of 
‘individuals in the U.S.A. The case was widely publicised 
‘at the time, 

5 


In March 1938 Captain Liddell visited the U.S.A. 
and saw a number of officials in the War Department, the 
Political Relations Department of the State Department, 

Mr, Hoover and the F.B.I. officers concerned with the 
enquiry in connection with which Rumrich had been arrested, 
Mr. Dunn of the State Department expressed himself as 


/anxious 


anxious to have an exchange of information on the subject 
of the activities of the German and Italian (Nezi and 
Fascist) Parties abroad. He explained that the U.S.A. 
Government had made it clear to the German and Italian 
Ambassadors that they would not tolerate the existence 
of organised Party groups which they felt constituted a 
virtual infringement of sovereignty. Captain Liddell 
was able to inform Mr. Dunn that although the German 
Ambassador had given an assurance that no such organisation 
existed in the U.S.A. he could take it as a certainty 
that Nazi Party Groups did exist, although not openly. 


In the course of these conversations with 
various officials it became clear to Captain Liddell that 
the scope of the F.B.I.'s activities was gradually 
widening and that it covered espionage and that, although 
it hed no “Charter” to do so, it had on the quiet been 
going thoroughly into Soviet activities. 


Captain Liddell also visited Ottawa where he 
discussed the same general subjects with the Commissioner 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, who was in close 
touch with Mr. Hoover in connection with their common 
interests in such matters as German and Italian activities; 
but, as the Commissioner explained, by agreement between 
them their correspondence was based on criminal rather 
than political lines, 


From further discussion in the 0.5.A. with a 
Staff Officer G-2, and Mr. Turrou of the ¥.B.I., Captain 
Liddell learned that Rumrich had admitted that the 
establishment of post-boxes in Wngland was intended to 
throw the onus on the British in the event of unpleasant 
revelations. Arrangements for a full exchange of in- 
formation in detail in connection with the case both in 
the U.S.A. and in this country, where Mrs. Jessie Jordan 
hed been arrested, were made. Among other details Mr. 
Turrou informed Captain Liddell that Eric Pfeiffer of 
the German Intelligence Service was in the habit of 
selling a large percentage of the information obtained 
by the Germans in the U.S. at a very high figure to the 
Japanese, 


On his return to London in April 19358 Captain 
Liddell discussed the circumstances fully with Colonel 
Lee, the American Military Attache, and Mr. Herschel 
Johnson, the American Chargé d'Affaires. It was 
apparent that the State Department were anxious to keep 
matters regarding a liaison under their own control. It 
was agreed, however, that liaison in the espionage case, 
then current, should continue to be conducted with 
Colonel Lee. Captain Liddell handed to Mr. Herschel 
Johnson @ copy of our memorandum on the NSDAP of 1937 
(vide Bibliography No. 4) and impressed on him the fact 
that the German espionage case in America had disclosed 
that the whole machinery of Party and State had been 
brought to bear in order to facilitate the operations 
of the agents whose object was to acquire information 
regarding military secrets and the U.S.A. war potential 
over a wide field. 


/Underlying 


Underlying this exchange of information about 
the Nazi organisations was the intention not only of 
promoting co-operation with the Americans on the basis 
of cownon interest but also of helping to ensure against 
the possibility that Nazi aggressiveness would lead to 
war, i.e, to a war in which American goodwill would be 
in the national interest. 


In October 1938 Colonel Lee, the American 
Attache in London, informed the Security Service that he 
was more than ever convinced in the light of recent 
developments that our two countries would have to work 
very closely together as regards German espionage 
activities. He asked for a general sketch of a plan for 
a new Counter @spionage Service in the United States, and 
a general statement of our own organisstion was conveyed 
to him on lines similar to those given to the Sire 
authorities as mentioned above, In addition, the importance 
of good relations between the Fighting Services and 
industry with a view to safeguarding the design of 
equipment manufactured at Government arsenals and by 
private firms as well as new inventions was stressed, 
The necessity for a staff to visit factories in the 
interests of security was also mentioned. Colonel Lee 
made a thorough examination of the whole problem but it 
is understood that at the time no action on his note on 
the subject was taken by the War Department at Washington, 
He stressed the importance of keeping the Counter 
Espionage Service free from political flavour and mention- 
ed that certain reasons had given ground for enlisting 
public sympathy in the U.S.A. by publicity about the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. lie suggested that a 
successful counter espionage service did not require this 
publicity and that on the contrary its work should be 
confidential, In a characteristically American way, 
however, an importent part in conter espionage work in 
the U.S.A. was played by the F.5.I. with whom our liaison 
was further developed when America came into the war. 


As the work of the Security Service was 
intimately affected by the internal or genisation of the 
American Services, the following facts extracted from 
"Travel Control Guide, Part II (Travel Control) of the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Division of 
Naval Intelligence (lst May 1943)" should be mentioned, 


In @ memorandun of June 26th, 1939, the 
President of the U.S.A. instructed ell heads of Govern- 
ment Departments and Agencies that the investigation of 
all matters pertaining to or involving espionage, counter 
espionage, sabotage and subversion, actual or potential, 
should be the sole responsibility of three agencies; 
namely the Military Intelligence Service, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence and the Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
and he further directed that any such matter which came 
to the notice of any of the Government Departments or 
agencies should be immediately referred by them to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. In order to clarify 
the respective responsibilities of the three agencies a 
Delimitation Agreement was drawn up and adopted. This 
Agreement attempted to define those matters in which the 
interest was essentially naval, military or civilian and 
the extent to which each of the three Intelligence 
agencies should participate in investigations, 


/The 


The exact terms of the Delimitation Agreement 
are not known to us, but uncertainty regarding the 
responsibilities of these three agencies continued to 
have constant repercussions on the relations of different 
parts of the Security Service and their American opposite 
numbers, The investigations of B Division and the 
security work of S.C.0,5 at the ports and of ADD. 
were most nearly affected. . 


the difficulties of this situation were 
accentuated by the difficult relations between the 
Security Service and 8.1.5. on the one hand and 
$,1.S. and Security Co-ordination, New York, on the 
other; but these difficulties only developed during 
the subsequent war period. 


PART 3. 
TTALIAN AND JAPANESY AGGRESSIVENESS 


(i) ‘The Italian Seoret Intelligence Service 
and the Italian Partito Nazionale Fascista, 


Prior to the outbreak of the Italian war 
ageinst Abyssinia in 1935 the Security Service had had 
no reason to study the question of either the Italian 
Pascist Secret Intelligence Service or the Italian 
Pascist Party's organisation in British territory. 

The question of the application of sanctions by the 
League of Nations and the consequent tension, resulting 
in the despatch of the wain British Fleet to the 
Eastern Mediterranean, produced a demand for measures 
to make good these deficiencies, The only information 
on record was a general sunmary which had been prepared 
a few years previously by Section V of 5.1.3, which 
dealt with the Italian Intelligence system on broad 
lines, but no up-to-date information was available. 

We accordingly pressed Section V for a detailed account 
of the Italian Secret Intelligence Service and of its 
position in the Italian military machine, but they were 
unable to supply us with anyinformation of value, 


Simultaneously enquiries were commenced in 
this country regarding the local branches of the Fasci 
all'Rstero and information was exchanged with our 
correspondentS in the Dominions and Colonies and the 
Middle East. A report from Egypt at an early stage 
of the period of tension disclosed that the headquarters 
of the Royal Air Force in the Middle Bast had removed a 
number of Italians from employment on the civilian 
establishuent of British aerodromes, Information which - 
was believed to be completely reliable was received to 
the effect that the heads of the Partito Nazionale 


/Fascista 


Fascista intended at this time to use the Party organi- 
sation to sabotage British aerodromes and aircraft in 
the Mediterranean area in the event of wer, Information 
from independent sources was also received by 5.1.5. to 
the effect that definite plans had been made to employ 
the Italian Fascist militia in Greece to hinder the 
mobilisation of the Greek army in the event of war be- 
tween Greece and Italy resulting from the proposed 
closure of the Suez Canal to Italian ships, The plan 
was reported to embrace the sabotage of railways and 
bridges in Greece and the Fasci were alleged to have 
been told that war was likely to occur without a 
diplomatic rupture. 


All the enquiries possible in view of the 
scanty resources of the Security Service at this time 
failed to disclose any evidence of serious Italian 
espionage in this country. Such indications as there 
were showed that intelligence reports of a crude kind 
regarding the despatch of troops and material from the 
United Kingdom to the Middle Bast were being collected 
through the agency of the Italian Consulates and the 
Italian Fascist organisations. In fact the general 
conclusion was drawn that Italian intelligence was in the 
main obtained through official channels aided by the 
Party organisation, The latter were therefore kept under 
close observation and the results of these enquiries 
were embodied in a note of 1936 on "The Organisation and 
Activities of the Italian Pascist Party in the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions and Colonies" (vide Bibliography 
No. 44). Again in 1936 the question of the potential- 
ities of these Italian organisations for sabotage 
purposes was discussed in the "Memorandua on the possi- 
bilities of sabotage by the organisation set up in 
British countries by the totalitarian Governments of 
Germany and Italy - 1936" (vide Bibliography No. 52). 
The subsequent directions from the Sub-Committee of the 
JeIeC. to the effect that M.I.5. should continue to 
keep the question under observation also applied to the 
Fasci all'istero (vide Bibliography No, 10). One of 
the salient features was the Italian Youth organisation 
abroad (Giovani Italiani all'istero), Many of the 
Italian children in British countries were British 
subjects by birth but all the influence of the Italian 
organisation wes brought to bear to maintain their 
"TItalianita", and among the measures to this end was a 
summer camp in Italy at which children from Italian 
Colonies all over the world were assembled in considerable 
numbers in order to be subjected to intensive patriotic 
propaganda and to be drilled and to have the spirit of 
militarism inculcated in them, 


While it was felt that all this indoctrination 
necessitated our attention in view of the possibility 
that in the event of war some harmful results might 
follow, it was always realised - as Mussolini himself 
was Known to have recognised - that there was little 
prospect of the Italian people being imbued with a 
military spirit in any sense comparable with that of 
the Germans. 
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Additional notes on the Italian Fascist 
agree were prepared in 1937 (vide Bibliography 
No. 45). 


Enquiries made up to the outbreak of war in 
September 1939 failed to elicit any serious information 
about Italian espionage in the United Kingdom. there 
had been a few cases of minor importance in Middle 
Rastern countries and various indications of Italian 
intrigue and [talian propaganda which aimed at promoting 
Italian and diminishing British prestige among the 
peoples of the Middle Rast. In brief it may be said 
that the problem presented by the Italian Secret 
Intelligence Service and the Fasci all'Estero was an 
unsatisfactory one in the sense that we failed to obtain 
reliable inside information which would enable us to 
see the purely espionage aspects in clear perspective, 
At the same time, while it was necessary to devote some 
of our scanty resources to an examination of the whole 
problem, there was a naturel tendency not to take the 
military (or the espionage) threat to British security 
from Italy very seriously. It was recognised that its 
most important aspects in the event of war would probably 
be founé in the Middle Rast and the Defence Security 
Officer in Cairo was accordingly encouraged to develop 
his resources for obtaining information and for taking 
other counter espionage measures, 


(ii) Japanese 


After the termination of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance we received indications that the Japanese were 
concentrating on obtaining intelligence on naval matters 
in this country. In the years immediately preceding 
the second war the Japanese Naval Intelligence undoubted- 
ly acquired a great deel of intelligence by visiting 
British war factories which they were permitted to do 
officially, and they availed themselves of the 
opportunities on numerous occasions. In 1926 an ex- 
naval officer nemed Colin Meyers retired from the Service 
at his own request and subsequently took up work at 
Vickers. He was found to be in touch with the Japanese 
Naval Attache in London who was paying him for in- 
formation, He was sent for trial under Section II of 
the Official secrets Act in April 1927 and was bound 
over after admitting minor offences (retaining documents), 


In 1923 the Japanese Government employed the 
Master of Sempill (as he then was) as a technical 
adviser with special reference to aviation. During the 
years 1923-1926 there is little doubt that Sempill 
technically, at any rate, infringed the provisions of 
the Official Secrets Act and while the Director of Public 
Prosecutions did not feel that a prosecution was ex- 
pedient, he took a very low view of the part Sempill was 
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playing. From then onwards Sempill was constantly 
the subject of enquiry and while there is no evidence 
that he committed any further oftence, his conduct 
generally gave cause for disquiet over a long period. 


In 1923 shey similarly employed an ex-Air 
Force officer named Frederick Joseph Rutland as a 
technical adviser to their Fléet Air Arm He was 
kept under observation by the Security Service over a 
considerable period. This observation was often 
carried on under difficulties and on one occasion he 
challenged the shadowing staff who were following him, 
but was persuaded by the attitude they adopted to agree 
that he hed made a mistake. His case was a ood 
illustration of Japanese methods as from 1933 onwards 
he wss teing employed by them in espionage not against 
this country but against the U.S.A. The Japanese 
intention was to use an organisation which he establish- 
ed in America and the Pacific in the event of war between 
Japan and America, The arrangements for this organi- 
sation were made by Oka, the Japanese Naval Attache in 
London and the facts were disclosed as a result of the 
interception of the Naval Attache's messages from London 
to Tokyo and #.0.¥.s on Rutland's correspondence, In 
addition to the use of diplomatic oypher Oka attempted 
to conceal his meaning by the use of a plain language 
code in which Japan was referred to as Denmark, and 
other details were similarly disguised before encypher- 
ing. The messages and correspondence showed that Oka 
was reporting to Tokyo on the arrangements which he 
was making for Rutland to set up his organisation under 
cover of a business agency in the fest End of London 
with a head office in California and branches in 
Vancouver and various ports ia the Pacific, The object 
was for Rutlani to obta‘n information of military 
importance on the Yest Coast of America and in tas 
Pacific with a view to developing the organisation in 
the event of war. The case was handled in the first 
place by 3.1I.3., who, however, failed to make a satis- 
factory analysis of the evidence. This was done by 
the Security Service in the light of the fuller infor- 
mation at their disposal. In the susmer of 1941 the 
Americans arrested a Japanese officer on a charge of 
espionage and there is no doubt that for some time 
previous to this Rutland had aroused their suspicions. 
Rutland approached the Americans with an offer of his 
services which was declined, and subsequently approached 
the British authorities. At the same time the F.B.I. 
represented that they were in a position to prefer 
serious charges against Rutland and that they contemplat- 
ed doing so. In view of the scandal that might ensue 
arrangements were made to get Rutland out of America. 
on the outbreak of war with Japan, Rutland was arrested 
and interned as a person of hostile associations, The 
case is of value as furnishing a good instance of the 
employment by the Japanese of a national of one Western 
country to establish an organisation for the purpose of 
espionage against another. 
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Numerous reports were received from time to 
time to the effect that the Japanese Espionage Service 
was active throughout the Western Pacific, especially in 
Singapore and the Dutch East Indies, but few authenticat- 
ed details were received beyond allegations such as that 
Japanese officers disguised as fishermen were habitually 
taking soundings and generally making enquiries through- 
out the area, In order to cope with this menace D, 5.0.8 
were established at Singapore in 1936, and Hong-Kong in 
1937, but few concrete results were obtained and no very 
satisfactory counter organisation to Japanese espionage 
was established either from these centres or in ool- 
laboration with the Australians, 


General security measures were taken and the 
Overseas Defence Committee considered measures to secure 
the fortress of Singapore. In March 1938 an inter- 
departmental meeting was held at the Foreign Office in 
London to examine the position of foreign entry into 
and residence in Malaya with special reference to the 
defence of Singapore. It was agreed that everything 
should be done to reduce the size of the Japanese colony 
in Malaya and that the aim should be to get rid of all 
persons known or suspected to be dangerous and the 
Governor was addressed on the subject. It was pointed 
out that it was particularly important to secure the 
expulsion of all persons who might be likely to be or 
to become key-men in the local Japanese Intelligence 
Service, Dormant deportation warrants were to be held 
against suspects to be used well in advance of an 
emergency. 


PART & 
INTERNAL ORGANISATION AND STAFF 


OF THE SECURITY SERVICE 


As mentioned in Chapter]II, Part 1, the 
position regarding the staff and work was fundamentally 
changed in 1931 when Captain Liddell, Captain Miller and 
other staff were transferred from Scotland House to the 
Security Service, Captain Liddell became Deputy to Mr. 
Harker, who was head of B Branch, and until about 1935 
the staff of this branch was primarily concerned with 
matters relating to Communism and the U.S5.5.R. From 
1934 onwards certain increases in staff took place. 

D Branch was forsed to deal with the security of factories, 
railways and public utility undertakings of militery 
importance, At the same time B Branch was gradually 
strengthened, It comsenced to deal with British Fascist 
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The principles of internal organisation were 
designed so as to enable this steff to discharge its 
functions as described in Chapter I. The principal 
means by which secret as opposed to oper intelligence 
was obtained - in so far as the United Kiagévs was con- 
cerned - were by the use of Home Office Warrants to 
intercept correspondence and to listen into telephone 
conversations, the employment of penetrative agents, 
most but not all of whom were controlled by the M Section 
and the shadowing staff. In so far as secret infor- 
mation from abroad was concerned the Security Service 
was dependent upon Section V of 5.1.5. and on its 
correspondents in the Dominions and Colonies. These 
latter were usually the chief Officers of Police or in 
some cases Colonial Secretaries, 


For the interception of letters as authorised 
by the Home Office Warrants the Security Service was 
Gependent upon a small special staff at the G.P.0. 
connected with which there was a single officer who 
specialised in technical work connected with secret inks 
and the chemistry of this subject. Apart from this the 
organisation was conspicuously lacking in officers with 
any technical or scientific knowledge or training. In 
cryptographic matters it was entirely dependent on S.1I.5. 
who hed developed an efficient instrument for the 
purpose in the shape of the G.C. & 0.3. 


As early as 1928 the Committee of Imperial 
Defence had approved the setting up of an organisation 
for the detection of illicit wireless transmission under 
War Office control with technical steff and instruments 
to be provided and financed by the Post Office. The 
interception of Comintern wireless in 1935 (vide Chapter 
III, Part 1, (iv) above) had brought prominently to 
notice the importence of keeping under review the bearing 
of progress in wireless technique as well as the necessity 
of developing improved methods for intercepting the 
wireless communications of organisations such as the 
Comintern and those of potential enemy Secret Service 
organisations, Up to the middle of 1958 no effective 
ection had been taken however and the War Office - possibly 
because it had less direct responsibility than formerly 
for the Security Service - had tended to concentrate on 
the question of providing mobile units to accompany an 
expeditionery force, The Post Office, on the other 
hand, was directly concerned with the detection of 
illicit transmitters not from the counter espionage point 
of view but from that of the revenue to be derived from 
licences. 


The developing threat of Nazi aggressiveness 
led to the question being taken up more seriously in 
1938 when Lt-Colonel Simpson was appointed to advise the 
Security Service in all matters connected with wireless, 
Crucial decisions were taken at a meeting at the War 
Office on December 7th 1938 after an attempt had been 
meade to induce the Security Service to take over the 
responsibility for establishing %%3.S. or the Radio 
Security Section, The responsibility was not accepted 
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on account of the large administrative expansion and the 
financial commitments which would have been involved. 

It was therefore decided that the orgenisation for detect- 
ing illicit wireless should be under ¥.1.19,, later 
M.I.8., at the War Office and it was laid down that 

"M. 1.5." was only to be interested in results while the 
Post Office was to provide equipment and assistance, 
Financial provision for the establishment of R.5.S. under 
the War Office acting in collaboration with the Post 
Office was received in March 1939 (eleven years after the 
proposals of the Comittee of Imperial Defence had first 
been made). 


This refusal to accept the responsibility 
for the administration and finance of R.S.95. had very far- 
reaching consequences, The fact of the refusal points 
inescapably to a fundamental weakness in internal 
organisation. This weakness in turn is attributable 
to external as opposed to internal causes, The same 
causes allowed the Security Service - three months after 
Munich and its own urgent representations raising “the 
question of measures to develop our intelligence system 
and provide for a comprehensive review" - to cerry all 
its responsibilities with a staff of thirty officers and 
no trained reserves for expansion in the event of war; 
and left the responsibility for controlling snd develop- 
ing 2.3.5. as a vital source of intelligence for counter 
espionege purposes uneasily suspended between M.1.5., 
MoIe5. and the Post Office. 


Ultimately these causes are to be found in 
the circumstances of the failure inside and outside the 
Security Service to face the fact that it is part of the 
executive machinery of Governnent with positive functions 
and responsibilities of its own - to combst the operations 
of an enemy Secret Service - which it cannot unload on to 
other Departments. In this sense they are mainly ex- 
ternal causes but they have produced internal weakness 
in the shape of failure to accept essential responsi- 
bilities, The attitude which has given rise to this 
avoidance of responsibilities is closely associated with 
the plea of being a purely advisory body; and this - 
atfitude of mind has produced failures in organisation 
and planning and an absence of thinking on sufficiently 
big lines. One of the conspicuous illustrations of 
these tendencies has been the refusal in December 1938 
to grapple with the problem of wireless and the con- 
sequent establishsent of 2.3.5. under M, 1.5. with results 
recalling the principles of Greek tragedy. 


The question is much more than one of internal 
organisation and finance, It is necessarily a contro- 
versial one and the theme, which runs through the record 
of the war years, has not yet worked itself out. Its 
circumstances and its implications are too complex for 
Giscussion at this stage and an attempt to assess its 
part in the whole story must, therefore, be left over for 
separate consideration, 


REACTIONS IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR - FIRST PHASE 


When Lord Swinton became responsible for the 
Seourity Service in the summer of 1940 he sought to remedy 
the confusion by improvising machinery of his own in the 
shape of the Security Intelligence Centre outsdde the 
Security Service through which he attempted to deal with 
the “Fifth Colwan" problem; and ¥ Branch which was 
established inside the Security Service and was intended 
to deal with the interception of enemy communications 
for the purpose of detecting their agents. Both these 
improvisations duplicated the work of B Division and both 
eventually proved a failure. In addition to these 
measures Lord Swinton appointed a lawyer (Ir. Crocker) 
with no previous experience to be joint head of B Division 
and this step had disastrous consequences, These three 
measures combined to damage the morale and effectiveness 
of the organisation as a whole. 


In December 1940 Lord Swinton proposed by 
dividing B Division into three, to separate the sections 
dealing with the component parts of the "Fifth Colum", 
While keeping B.1.C. (the Sabotage Section) in B Division 
he put the sections dealing with the internment of enemy 
aliens (German and Italian) in B and that dealing with 
the B.U.P. in P Division. This proposal was opposed by 
B Division officers and a decision on the question was post- 
poned pending an examination of the whole problem, This 
examination was made by Sir David Petrie who took charge 
of the Security Service as Director-General at the beginning 
of March 1941 and decided to adopt the proposal to divide 
B Division into B., EB and FP. 


Chapter IV, therefore, deals with the difficult 
situation which arose in the early stages of the war and 
led to a partial breakdown of the central organisation 
of the Security Service and the Divisions; and the next 
Chapter will deal with the new growth which took place in 
the sections of the various Divisions and the subsequent 
developments after the reorganisation of 1941. 


It is not possible within the limited scope 
of this record to make a full and satisfactory analysis of 
the causes of the breakdown; or to give an adequate 
answer to the charge that Sir Vernon Kell and the other 
senior officers of the Security Service failed to improvise 
an adequate organisation to cope with the situation in 
1940. Briefly, to recapitulate the abovementioned points, 
it may be said that their chief difficulties arose from 
the: absence dur‘ng the preceding years of adequate 
financial provision and of arrangements for training the 
necessary staff for expansion. Among the most important 
causes of the subsequent difficulties it is obvious that 
the attitude of the Home Office was a contributing factor 
and that this attitude was due to the fact that they 
looked at the question of internment of enemy aliens from 
the political point of view rather than as a factor in 
the military situation. Again it is clear that Lord 
Swinton's attempts at dealing with the internal situation 
tended to aggravate rather than to alleviate it, whatever 
relief may have been afforded by his efforts in other 
directions, Perhaps the wost important factor in the 
situation was that until the spies started to arrive in 
the autumn of 1940 the Security Service was not in touch 
with the enemy so that it had no concrete problem to 
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grapple with until the interrogation of the spies and 
the interception of the enemy comaunications began to 
provide it with substantial waterial in the spring of 
1941. As the next Chapter will show, the organisation 
began to take shape as 300n as the problem was presented 
in this concrete form 


Prior to these developments it was difficult- 
once the organisation had fallen into confusion - to give 
it a compact form, to arrange for a clear allocation of 
functions or to visualise the objectives and the means of 
reaching them Moreover, since the Security Service had 
been divorced from the War Orfice in 1931, there was no 
appropriate authority to which it could readily turn to 
present its case and to obtain crucial decisions in a 
crisis such as that created by the Home Office attitude to 
internment. In the meanwhile modern developments had 
made it clear that the War Office could not in itself be 
regarded as the appropriate authority for this purpose. 
Circumstances had shown the need for the co-ordination of 
the three fighting Services and for joint planning under 
the Chief's of Staff and the Defence Minister. The 
responsibilities of the Security Service in regard to the 
enemy espionage organisation, the "lifth Column" and the 
planning of deception were not unarfected by these changes, 
but no one who dealt with the problems of the Security 
Service in 1940 was in a position to lift them to this 
level. 


PART 1. 


THE 'PHONEY' WAR BSFORR THE FALL OF FRANCE 


(1) Developments immediately before the outbreak 


of war. 


After Munich, and especially after the German 
ocoupation of Czechoslovakia, the British Government's 
decision to introduce conscription and the guarantees to 
Péland and Rumania it became clear, even to those most 
unwilling to accept the fact, that an early outbreak of 
war was almost inevitable, Information from sources 
developed by B Branch - which had led up to this con- 
clusion during 1937 and 1938 - continued to indicate the 
aggressive nature of Nazi policy. Reports from a variety 
of sources including . German 
Journalists in London and intercepted communications all 
pointed in the sane direction. In spite of them all the 
organisation was not strengthened on a scale which would 
obviously be desirable on the basis of what was found to 
be necessary in the last war; and there was no room for 
doubt that the conditions of the coming war would involve 
the Security Service in a much more complicated situation 
and in more serious difficulties. The main grounds for 
this argument were the development of the theories of total 
war in Germany and the existence of a certain sympathy 
for Nazi Germany in this country as embodied in the British 
Union of Fascists. While the British Union of Fascists and 
its sympathisers represented a relatively small and un- 
Amportant part of the population they had to be regarded as 
a) symptom of a widespread disease which, when viewed over 
‘ pthe larger field of Europe as a whole, evidently involved 

-us in a more serious problem with important military as well 
= purely political aspects, In this field the two 


SOP Usextremes, commonly known as the Right and Left Wing, com- 

bined to establish a situation of instability very different 
“fn kind from that in which the dominant factor was the 

compact highly developed nationalism of the leading states 
which fought the first World Yar. B Branch information 
about the German Trade Agreement with Russia in the spring 
of 1939, which confirmed more important Foreign Office 
intelligence to the same effect, suggested that the two 
extremes might come together in order to destroy what they 
described as capitalism and imperialism or pluto-democracy 
but in other eyes appeared to be the embodiment of Western 
civilisation based on ideals of humanism and individual 
liberty, or what remained of that @ivilisation after the 
schism created by the totalitarian developments in Germany, 
Italy and Russia, France, Belgium, Holland and other 
Western countries were obviously weakened to some extent 
by the reactions from this schism inside their own borders; 
in other words by the development of their Communist and 
their pro-Nazi Parties. Ferhaps the most serious aspect 
of this situation «as presented by France where extremist 
politics appeared to have had a more generally disintegrat- 
ing effect, not unconnected with the failure to rearm on 
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any adequate scale in the face of the series of German 
Sggressions in the Rhineland, against the Sudetenland and 
against Czechoslavaxia. The German theory - a3 was obvious 
from even a casual study of their military and Jarty 
literature - required the concentration of all available 
forces at the critical point in time and place; and these 
forces included the use of organised Parties favourable to 
the process of disintegration in their enemies’ countries, 
As has been mentioned in Chapter III, Part 1, above, the 
bare outlines of this problem had been put before the 
J.I.C. in 1936 but no definite results had followed, The 
problem appeared to be one which no single Department in 
Whitehall could deal with, and to deal with which no 
combination of Departments could be effected, It was, in 
part, tne problem which afterwards became known as that of 
the "Fifth Column” and as this country was not invaded it 
is improbable that any satisfactory evaluation of its 
significance will ever be possible unless clear and definite 
evidence about the German theory and the existence or 
otherwise of concrete plans fr putting it into effect on 
an orvanised basis come to light as a result of the 
ocoupation of Germany. 


In 1939 we had no adequate knowledge of the 
German organisations which it was the function of the 
Security Service to guard against either in this wider 
field of the "“ifth Column” or in the narrower one of 
military es,ionaye and ;urely material sabotage. Ye had 
in fact no definite knowledge whether there was any organised 
connection between the German Secret Service and Nazi 
sympathisers in this country, whether of British or alien 
nationality. (The information acquired during subsequent 
years has led the Director of B Division to form the opinion 
that there was in fact no organised "Fifth Column” in 1939 
or 1940 in this country. This view is based on negative 
evidence, including evidence from a case which has been 
under investigation for a long period in B,1.C. This case 
shows that there are a certain nunber of Nazi sympathisers 
of various nationalities or origin, who would have been 
willing to assist the enemy if there had been any organi- 
sation to get in touch with them There is also the fact 
that such evidence as has come to hand concerning the 
Organisations of a similar type in other countries - as 
derived from the intercepted wireless communications of the 
Abwehr and Sipo und SD - has no counterpart in the I30S 
material relating to this oountry. Although the Branden- 
burger Units with British speaking personnel were assembled 
on the Channel coast in 1940, with a view to their forming 
part of the invading forces, there is no evidence that they 
had any plans for collusion or collaboration with any 
orgenised body in this country), With regard to the 
narrower field of military espionage and purely material 
sabotage, some slight indication of the German intentions 
had been received from when he gave us such details 
as he could obtain at the time of Munich about the establish- 
ment of Abwehr braraches in Holland and Belgium, which were 
intended to operate against this country. The few cases of 
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espionage which came to light, while of a minor nature, 
confirmed the impression that the German Secret Service was 
active, that operations were mainly directed from Hamburg, 
and that its activities were largely unknown to us. These 
few cases gave us no general picture of the enemy organi- 
sation. All the circumstances, therefore, appeared to 
justify the view that it was better to overestimate rather 
than umerestimate that part of the enemy's military 
machine which was our particular concern. In order to 
enable the Security Service point of view to be represented 
in the highest quarters and to counteract the above-mentioned 
tendencies under which security came to be no Department's 
business, B Branch officers - on various occasions before 
the outbreak of war - put forward the view, which had long 
been held by Sir Vernon Kell, that there should be a 
Minister with responsibility for security and in a position 
to represent security problems not only to the Chiefs of 
Staff, but, if necessary, to the Cabinet. This question 
has been discussed in Lord Hankey's report of May 1940 
(vide Bibliography No. 42). 


(ii) ‘The outbreak of war 


An inter-departmental camittee to consider, in 
consultation with the Service Departments, the terms of the 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Bill and Deferce Regulations under 
the chairmanship of Sir Claud Schuster (often referred to 
as the Schuster Committee) had been set up towards the end 
of 1935. It was later asked to revise all the draft 
regulations previously assembled by the War Rmergency 
Tegislation Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 

with a view to the preparation of a comprehensive code con- 
taining all the Defence Regulations which would be required 
in the opening stages of a major war. The War Bnergency 
Legislation committee the reviewed the whole field of War 
Tegislation and submitted a list of Bills which would be re- 
quired in order to make available the special emergency 
powers which would be needed in the first few months of war. 
This list was based mainly on the Government War Book. 

the Government War Book was prepared by the Committee of. 
Tmperial Defence and finally issued in 1936. (No copy of 
the Government War Book is available in the Security Service 
records). The War Office War Hmergency Legislation Sub- 
Committee, on which the Security Service were represented by 
It. Colonel Holt-wilson, had discussed from time to time 

the points raised by the War Bnergency Legislation Committee. 
By July 1939 the latter had submitted to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence a draft of the Bill and a code of Defence 
Regulations which would give all the Emergency Powers re- 
quired in the opening stages of a major war. Cabinet 
approval was obtained in July 1939, and on the outbreak of 
war this Legislation, the Defence Regulations and the war 
Office War Book came into effect. Lt. Colonel Holt-Wilson 
had been closely concerned with the drafting, amendment 

and preparation of the provisions which affected the 
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Security Service and were framed on the basis of the ex- 
perience gained in the last war (vide Bibliography No. 56). 


From the Security Service point of view the 
most important security measures were the introduction of 
the measures mentioned in the last paragraph; the intern- 
ment of enemy aliens; the establishment of travel control; 
and the establishment of postal and telegraph censorship. 


The question of internment of enemy aliens is 
an extremely complicated one and has been discussed at 
length in "The Enemy Alien Population in the U.K." (vide 

Bibliography No, 24). Outstanding points in this tlear 
- and dispassionate account of the facts are that although 
no definite decision had been taken about internment, the 
position regarding Government policy a week before war broke 
out was that it was assumed that in fact a large proportion 
of the male Germans and Austrians in this country would be 
interned, and that two days before the outbreak of war Sir 
Alexander Maxwell wrote to the Security Service to the 
effect that the Home Secretary had decided after due con- 
sideration that there would be no policy of general intern- 
ment, but thst tributals would be set up which would review 
all cases of male enemy aliens over the age of sixteen. 
Again on the 6th September 1939, the Security Service sent 
a circular to the S.C.0.s at ports directing that all enemy 
aliens leaving the country should be closely interrogated 
and searched, and that if there was any suspicion that the 
alien might have irformation of value to the enemy, he should 
not be allowed to leave. After midnight on Saturday, the 
9th September, no enemy alien was to be allowed to leave 
without being in possession of an Exit Permit. The Home 
Office announcement on this subject was not made until the 
12th September 1939 and read as follows:- 


“Germans wishing to leave the country now require 
an Exit Permit, a requirement which also applies 
to British subjects, In the absence, however, 
of special reasons, they will receive this 
Permit without difficulty.” 


This decision was taken by the Home Office without consulting 
the Security Service, The report brings out very clearly 
the fact that the Home Office was not primarily influenced 
by considerations of security, but was induced to swing 

from one decision to another by a variety of influences. 

The general effect of this state of affairs on the Security 
Service was to involve it in a position where there was no 
consistent policy in regard to security against espionage 

by enemy aliens, or subversive activities of a "Fifth Column” 
type. The Security Service was left to fall back on the 
impossible task of obtaining concrete evidence against 
individual enemy aliens, and this process contributed to 
overwhelm it in a mass of detailed enquiries, This is a 
position which could hardly have arisen if the Home Office 
had felt any real responsibility for the Security Service 
and its problems, or had regarded the enemy alien at large 
as a potential factor, however,small, in the military 
situation. 


For the purposes of travel control a new 
section, D.4. under Colonel Adam, was formed in D Branch on 
the basis of plans which he had been preparing during the 
previous twelve months. The staff at Head Office and at 
the ;orts came into full operation on the outbreak of war, 


Judging by the experiences of the last war 
B Branch expected to be able to rely to an important extent 
on Censorship for the deteotion of enemy spies, but it was 
also realised that wireless was likely to form an important 
means of comnunication between the Abwehr and its agents. 


The only ooncrete evidence of this still was 
the wireless set produced by as having been given to 
him by officers of the Hamburg Abwehrstelle (vide Chapter III, 
Part 2, (i), (d) above.) Further developments are described 
in Part 2 of this Chapter. 


(iii) Preventive or security investigations by 
B Branch. 2 a i 


As described in Chapter II, Lt.-Colonel Holt- 
Wilson had been in charge of all the preventive branches of 
the Office during the last war, but when the new one opened 
his duties were confined to those concerned with legislative 
neasures. He had also drawn up plans for the detention and 
internment of enemy aliens which, however, hed not been 
adopted by the Home ffice (vide "The "nemy Population in 
the U.K. - Bibliography No. 2h). 


In regard to the remaining security or preventive 
functions B Branch as a whole, in the absence of any adequate 
knowledge of the Abwehr or SD organisation or of any important 
cases of espionage, was led to concern itself to a very 
large extent with enquiries of a preventive nature. In view 
of the little that was known and the large scope for suspicion 
among the uninterned enemy population and of the expected 
"Fifth Colwnn® technique, this field was a very large one, 

"and a very wide variety of enquiries were made by B Branch 
ee \on their own initiative. These enquiries, although they 
\ \disclosed no concrete proof to connect individuals with the 
enemy Seoret Servicesfrequently provided very strong 
oS Qiroumstantial evidence to support the Security Service view 
“that enemy nationals should be interned, at least as a pre- 
_—Wentive measure, 


To mention only a few, a leading German named 
Kuchenmeister in the machine tool industry went over to 
Ireland at the beginning of the war and from there, sponsored 
by influential British interests, male attempts to retura. 
Although no direct evidence of espionsge was available he 
was known to have consorted with German Staff officers, taken 
some of them to British factories, to have been supported 
and consulted by a German Consul, and to have visited 
Germany frequently. He was eventually interned, but in 
order to keep him in internment B Branch was compelled by the 
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requirements of the Birkett Committee to spend many hours 
in preparing an elavorate case to prove that this German 
was likely to be loyal to his own country and therefore 
disloyal to this; and the same work had to be done in 
numerous similar cases to an extent which by itself was 
sufficient to overwhelm the small staff available and to 
throw the Registry out of gear, thus diverting the Office 
as a whole from its proper function nf combating the 
enemy Secret Services as a part of their military machine 
engaged in active operations whic aimed at the destruction 
of the British Smpire. Again, the affairs of the Concrete 
Fump Co., Ltd., mentioned in Chapter III, Fart 2, (i), (da), 
above, involved prolonged investigations before arrange- 
ments could be maie for the affairs of the Company to be 
managed by a firm of Chartered Accountants appointed by the 
Board of Trade, while the British-born German, Markmann, who 
was now the owner, was interned, Again, the trade in 
optical instruments required for precision work in gunnery 
and for other purposes was found shortly before the war to 
be largely in the hands of Germans some of whom were 
nationalised British subjects and, according to » had 
been closely associated with the German Military and Naval 
Attaches before the waar. Information from another source 
had given grounds for enquiries regarding a number of office 
equipment companies which had connections with a company at 
Zella Mehlis in Thuringia. "Zella Mehlis code-typewriters” 
had been mentioned rather cryptically as connected with an 
extremely important source of German intelligence by an 
"unconscious agent" in the person of Riter, a highly-placed 
official of the AuswArtiges Amt who had simultaneously - 
and without knowing - given us information about the German- 
Soviet negotiations to which he was a party. Nunerous 
cases came to light as the result of a flood of information 
from the public and sometimes from other Government Depart- 
.ments about suspicious enemy aliens (the H Branch report 
compiled at the end of the last war had placed on record a 
warning that a flood of information of this kind was likely 
to reduce the office to a state of chaos at the beginning 
of a war, but unfortunately no attention had been paid to 
et this warning and the staff - in B.10 and other sections - 
> \C X¥ we to cope with the flood was over a period of months recruited 
: < Put ” eat a rate which could not prevent it from being perpetually 
Lai —t 2 engulfed by the incoming tide. A typical case was that of 
; Nov qe a worthy old German, for many years resident in this country 
- a and with no claim to be a refugee from Nazi oppression, who 
suddenly specialised in selling ice cream, not so much to 
the general public as to nearly every aerodrome and anti- 
aircraft battery over a large seotor of the defences of 
London, There was no direct evidence against him and 
nothing to connect him with any German organisations but the 
circunstantial evidence raised strong grounds for thinking 
that he might be communicating to the enemy some of the very 
comprehensive information about the defences wiich he could 
not help but obtain as a result of his daily teurs by car to 
numerous sites, There were many cases of a somewhat similar 
kind, but it seemed useless to move the Home Office for 
their internment at a time when the Birkett Committee was 
showing itself anxious to release Germans against whom there 
were equally strong suspicions; and the Birkett Committee 
appeared to be persuaded by irrelevant evidence in cases 
where Germans made a good impression on them as being straight- 
forward and honest men, overlooking the fact that such 
persons might be loyal to their own country. 


Mme case wiich illustrated the difficulties 
caused by the Advisory Committee - in this case presided 
over by Sir Valter Monekton - was that of Dr. Otto Berhhard 
Rode. He was physician to the German Minbassy for many 
years before the war and on the staff of the German 
Hospital in Tonsinn, Ne was granted British naturalisation 
on the Sth May 1933, for which purpose he ;ave guarantees 
that ie had no connection with any foreign political 
organisation and did not intend to ayply for the retention 
of his verman citizenship. He subsequently broke both 
these guarantees retaining his German citizenship in 
November 1933 and became a member of the NIDAP in 1934, 
thus swearing an oath of absolute allegiance tn ‘dolf 
Hitler wiiich was incompatible with his oath of allegiance 
to HM. the King. He was interned as a ine:nber of the 
N3DAP. When the grounds for this were questioned by the 
Advisory Cuomnittee on the ground, inter alia, that he had 
told the Comnittee thot he had joined the Nazi Party for 
sentimental rather than political reasons, B Branch urged 
that if he were free they could have no confidence that the 
same sentimental feelings would not lead him to attempt to 
act in the interests of Germany. These interests, accord- 
ing tu the former leader of the NSDAP in London, hnd led 
him to take British notivnality as well as German, thereby, 
in our eyes, breaking his guarantee and committing a breach 
of faith, This was represented to the Home ‘ifice, but the 
Home Office on the aivice of the Advisnry Committee released 
hin, A storm of indignation from several quarters followed 
and B Branch was then compelled to prepare an elaborate case, 
sone thirty pages long, which involved setting ont in full 
all the evidence available on our files, This finally re- 
sulted in Bode's re-internment, but B Branch protested that 
the elaboration of evidence against enemy aliens ond members 
of the Nazi arty in this and numerous other cases in order 
to satisfy a quasi-judicial body that there was positive 
evidence of their loyalty to Hitler rather than to this 
country involved unjustifiable pressure to the detriment of 
their work and duty to make fresh enquiries with 3 view to 
further preventive action and the detection of enemy agents. 
In some of these cases the enemy aliens in juestion had not 
even assumed a false allegiance to this country in the 
interests of Germany. 


Some of the cases which engrged » zreat deal 
of the energies of tiie small cadre of B Branch officers had 
a substantial basis such as those of members of the N3DAP 
who had moved over to Ireland on the outbreak of war. one 
of these, Yerner Unland, carried on correspondence with 
Germany through neutral countries by a plain language code; 
but of the letters which came into our hands none appeared 
in virtue of the nature of the text to indicate that he 
was sending important information to Germany, but rather 
that he was attempting to make preparations to do so. 
Another group of enquiries was based on information given 
by regarding the Abwehrstelle in Ilolland and its 
relations with two closely connected firms - the Yodan 
Maatschappij in Holland and the Thor Corporation in T,ondon. 
One of the representatives of these firms named Hans 
Arnheiin had been convicted of espionage by the French in 
North Africa after prolonged visits, before the war, to 
Tondon and India where he had skilfully made contacts with 
a nunber of British Military and Naval officers, 
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Besides the numerous cases in which B Branch 
attempted to make 'preventive' enquiries on their own 
initiative, some of the D sections, particularly D,3 - the 
Air Section under Group-Captain Archer - brought to notice 
humerous matters which appeared to require close investi- 
gation from a security point of view. As a result of 
these circumstances an attempt was made to induce the 
Home Office to feel a greater sense of responsibility for 
security, but without success; in fact the Home Office 
showed no sign of appreciating the security point of view, 
and it was clear that they had no feeling of responsibility 
in this respect but that their main object was to protect 
their Minister from having to answer awkward questions in 
the House. The Home Secretary at this time was not very 
successful in commanding the confidence of the House and 
was unable to give it a lead which would doubtless have 
secured the support of the great majority of Members if the 
security issue had been clearly and firmly presented, As 
he was unable to lead the House he wavered from one 
position to another in a manner which has been set out in 
detail in "The Enemy Alien Population in the U.K." 


The D Branch sections dealing with security 
in munition and aircraft factories not only brought to 
notice a large number of cases which appeared to require 
investigation, but their small staff was occupied in an 
attempt to cover an immense field as the war industries 
expanded ana their function of ensuring that adequate 
security measures were adopted in factories and public 
utility undertakings became widely extended in consequence, 
In many cases they found themselves compelled to concentrate 
almost exclusively on bottleneck industries or factories. 


Early in tne wer D.2, the Naval Section, brought 
to notice the fact that while security e-rangements had 
been initiated in regard to British shipping throughout the 
world there were no arrangements for investigating certain 
incidents which had occurred such as fires believed to be 
due to incendiary bombs in a ship's officer's cabin or a 
cargo of coal, D,3, the Air Section, also emphasised the 
importance of high-grade octane fuel which was of vital 
importance to Fighter Command and was brought across the 
Atlantic in tankers, These ciroumstances led Mr. Curry 
to propose the formation of a special section, B18, later 
B.1.0., to deal with the investigation of enemy sabotage 
throughout the world. He was supported by the D.N.I. who 
made it clear that this type of investigation could not be 
conducted by the Admiralty and thus overcame reluctance in 
the Security Service to the undertasing of an added, but 
inescapable responsibility. In the circumstances at that 
time Mr. Curry was convinced that the difficulties of the 
Security Service were largely due to the fact that the 
responsibility of the Service as a whole and its parts had 
not been clearly defined. He therefore decided that it was 
desireble to frame instructions defining the responsibilities 
of the new section for whose creation he was responsible. 
The main points of this instruction, which was dated 16th 
pee hy as follows :- 
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The new section B.18 had been formed to assist 
the Director of the Security Service to discharge his 
functions and responsibilities in relation to sabotage and 
this included action to counter the activities of enemy 
sabotage agents as directed by the enemy Intelligence 
Services. In the light of the information then available, 
it was assumed that those of the German Intelligence 
Service might be supplemented by those of the Russians; 
and that their agents might be recruited either from among 
enemy aliens, other aliens or those elements of the British 
people who had been influenced by subversive ideas either 
of the extreme Right or of the extreme Left. After six 
months of war no large-scale sabotage had been directed by 
the enemy, but our knowledge of German military theory 
suggested that such action would be reserved to make it 
synchronise with the general requirements of their military 
strategy. They would aim at combining sabotage behind 
their enemy's lines with a military campaign as in the 
case of Poland, Preperations had, therefore, to be made 
to deal with intensive sabotage in a critical military 
situation. 


The Director of the Security Service was 
responsible for the functions of B and D Divisions, i.e, 
for investigation and security and the responsibilities 
of B16 must conform They were charged with the 
collection, collation, dissemination and utilisation by 
all practical means of all information relating to sabotage 
from whatever source whether within the United Kingdon, 
the Dominions or Colonies or in foreign countries (the last- 
nemed through S.1.S.). It was, therefore, necessary for 
B18 to assist the police in investigations of cases of 
sabotage and to establish liaison with all the Departments 
concerned, especially the Service Departments through D 
Division, in regard to munition and armament factories; 
the Government establishments of the three Services; 
railways; electric supplies and distribution; and other 
public utilities - in short everything covered by the term 
"Home Front" which offered a target to the saboteur, In 
addition to this, liaison was to be maintained with the 
Ministry of Shipping with regard to sabotage of the 
Mercantile Marine and neutral vessels in British charter. 


The section was also made responsible for 
obtaining advice from experts (scientific and engineering) 
in regard to possible methods of chemical, bacteriological 
and technical sabotage, 


When the responsibilities of the section were 
thus defined, Camp 020 had not yet been formed and the 
Security Service was not in a position to control the 
interrogation of arrested agents in the manner made possible 
by that institution. All the precedents of the previous 
war and of the peacetime work of the Security Service 
implied that all action connected with the interrogation of 
persons under arrest and the preparation of prosecutions 
should be arranged through the police. Moreover, the police 
would in the normal course investigate any case of sabotage 
which involved a felony. After Camp 020 had been establishec 
this position was entirely changed and the responsibility for 
dealing with the cases of arrested enemy sabotage and other 
agents rested with the Security Service, 


In view of the importance of establishing good 
relations with the police the section was placed in the 
charge of Sir Francis Griffith, who had recently retired 
from the Metropolitan Police and undertook the duty of 
initiating this work for six months. The section was, 
however, handicapped by the fact that no officer was available 
in the Security Service with the necessary scientific 
knowledge and training to cope with all the technical 
problems involved, To meet these needs Tord Rothschild 
was appointed to the section and shortly afterwards took 
over charge of it from Sir Francis Griffith. With his 
knowledge and training and with the advantages of contact 
with a wide range of experts in all the relevant fields 
of scientific enquiry Lord Rothschild was able to raise the 
work of the section to a higher le¥el and to deal energetic- 
ally with the wide range of problems involved, 


When the section was formed it had been 
realised that while material or physical sabotage would 
constitute the problem in regard to which its functions 
could be closely defined, it must also be concerned with 
the other activities of the enemy organisation in the field 
of moral sabotage or the "Fifth Column" problem. In regard 
to this latter, its function could not be so closely defined 
because the subject was a large one which directly or in- 
directly concerned the whole of B Division and particularly 
the sections dealing with the NSDAP and the British Union 
of Fascists. At this time the Security Service was almost 
entirely ignorant of the enemy organisation which it had to 
combat and although there was no direct evidence regarding 
the relation between the German General Staff and their 
organisations for moral and material sabotage, it was 
assumed on the basis of a general knowledge of their methods 
that these relations would be close, It was, therefore, 
considered necessary that 3,13 as the section dealing with 
sabotage should be responsible for obtaining intelligence - 
in whatever way might be possible - over this whole field, 
It was known that before the war the wide ramifications of 
German industry in this and other countries had been 
utilised by them for the purpose of obtaining intelligence 
of a varied and comprehensive nature about our war potential; 
but it was not known how far the enemy organisation had 
arranged to avail itself of the numerous opportunities 
open to it for establishing by these means a wartime 
espionage network. A considerable part of the energies of 
B Division had been devoted to the Herculean task of attempt- 
ing to throw light on this question but without any positive 
results (it is now known that the Germans had not left any 
such network behind and the Security Service was, therefore, 
in the position of searching in the dark for something which 
did not exist). Partly because in the absence of any cases 
of sabotage the work of the section was not sufficient to 
occupy Lord Rothschild's energies, partly on account of his 
special qualifications and contacts and partly in order to 
enable hiw to assist in attewpting to solve this general 
problem, Mr. Curry handed over to Lord Rothschild a number 
of enquiries connected with various aspects of German 
industry including the wachine tool industry, the affairs 
of the German firm of Siemens Schuckert (Great Britain) Ltd 
and several others, The majority of the more important 
German members of Siemens Schuckert had left for Germany 
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shortly before the war and in the spring and summer of 

1940 most of the Germans and dual nationals who remained 
were interned, but Lord Rothschild conceived and executed 

a successful plan for arranging for an agent to get into 
touch with one of the known pro-Nazis connected with the 
firm This was the beginning of the elaborate enterprise 
which aimed at penetrating the German "Fifth Column” 
organisation in this country and would undoubtedly have 

done so if the five hundred or so pro-Nazis with whom direct 
or indirect contact was established by our agent had also 
been in touch with the enemy organisation. The result of 
this most carefully manipulated case which was kept running 
throughout the whole period of the wer was to establish - 
as far as it is possible to make reliable inferences in such 
a matter - that in fact the enemy had no such organisation 
among the individuals concerned and, therefore - with a 
possible exception in the unanswered question in the case of 
the British Union of Fascists - had no organisation prepared 
to reider assistance at the time of the German invasion. 
These inferences however could not be drawn in 1940 or 1941 
and it was only after 1942 and 1943 that they could be 
accepted with any degree of confidence. This case, therefore, 
played an important part in the attempt to probe the question 
of the "Fifth Column", : 


(iv) The establishment of travel control 


The establishment of travel and port control 
on, the outbreak of war was based on the experiences of the 
previous war when these measures were first introduced in 
this country as part of a plan for preventive action in the 
general scheme for counter espionage, In working out the 
plans before the war Colonel Adam availed himself of the 
E Division report of the last war, the responsibility of 
the Security Service in this respect having been outlined 
in the Government Yar Book prepared by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and finally issued in 1936 (vide Appendix 
to SF. 50-24-44(56). These responsibilities are further 
defined in the War Office War Book (vide idem), Briefly, 
the effect of the security measures introduced as a result 
of the work of the War Emergency Legislation Committee, of 
which Lt.-Colonel Holt-Wilson was a member was to control 
the entry and exit to and from the United Kingdom under the 
Aliens’ Order 1920, as amended, by preventing travel except 
through an "approved port" (of which there were twenty- 
three including air stations), subject to leave being given 
by an Immigration Officer and other conditions such as the 
possession of a valid passport or documents of identity and 
any information reasonably required by an Immigration Officer 
being produced, {The regulations enabled the Secretary of 
State to declare any premises to be a protected place jx 
order to keep places where passengers or seamen arrived or 
embarked free from undesirable and would-be illicit 
travellers and also in order to facilitate precautions against 
sabotage. All docks and airports were declared protected 
places shortly after the outbreak of war by the Secretary 
of State for War. 


Before the war the provisions of the Aliens 
Order 1920 had been enforced by Immigration Officers in 
accordance with the requirements of peacetime conditions, 
but to fulfil the requirements of security in wartime a 
staff of Field Security personnel were appointed under 
Security Control officers who were established at approved 
ports, 

a 

Other regulations which were ancillary to the 
above prohibited the possession of a camera or photograph- 
ing or sketching in a prohibited place and provided that the 
Secretary of State might make orders prohibiting the despatch 
of postal packets or documents or articles recording in- 
formation from being sent out of the United Kingdom except 
by post, and enabled the appropriate officer (which term 
included Customs Officers, Immigration %fficers, a Constable 
or, under Warrants from the Secretary of State for War, 
Security Control Officers) to request travellers to declare 
whether they had any such documents or articles and to pro- 
duce them; and also gave the aypropriate officer the right 
to search the travsller if he had reasonable ground for 
suspecting that ne hed such an article. (For full details 
of the security measures reference must be made to the 
Defence Regulations and other relevant official papers in- 
cluding the D Division Report SF. 50-24-44(56). 


At the same time the Exit Permit system was 
established and the Permit Office referred certain categories 
of cases to the Security Service for advice before granting 
a permit to British or neutral subjects. In the early 
stages of the war, before the German army had commenced to 
attack neighbouring countries, travel to neutral and allied 
countries in Europe and the Western Hemisphere was permitted 
with considerable freedom, 


(v) The breakdown in the Registry 


The large number of references to the Security 
Service in connection with travel permits was an important 
factor in overwhelming the Registry and contributed greatly 
to the chaos which resulted from other causes, One of 
these was that before the war, in order to enable the small 
Registry staff to cope with the rapidly increasing volume 
of work from 1936 onwards, a very large number of “omnibus” 
files had been made in preference to a far larger number of 
subject files or personal files for individuals. It became 
apparent within the first three months of the war that, as 
&@ reswt of the enormous flood of new papers, the require- 
ments of vetting, the references for Exit Permits and the 
demands of the Advisory Committee, the Registry was heading 
for an early breakdown, 


It was frequently found that the same files 
were required simultaneously by several officers for several 
different purposes. For instance investigations or re- 
presentations to the Birkett Committee were frequently 
interrupted by the need for transferring the files to other 
sections to enable the question of Exit Fermits to be 
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decided. Moreover, in the early stages of the war when 
there were only about half-a-dozen officers in B Division 
with any knowledge of the work or of the "traces" on the 
files, the sectional officers were frequently unable to 
decide these questions themselves without reference to the 
handful of pre-war officers. : 


As a result of these conditions large bundles 
of files frequently accumulated in many of the sections 
and the work of all sections was slowed down by demands for 
files in these accumulated bundles constantly received from 
other sections, A further effect of this congestion was 
that the Registry staff were unable to obtain the files in 
order to put papers away in them and consequently masses of 
unfiled papers accumlated in the Registry. 


By Christmas time it was obvious that a serious 
breakdown had occurred, No action to remedy this was taken 
because of the difficulty of obtaining financial provision 
for sufficient additional staff, and the whole question of 
the organisation of the Service was left over for an ex- 
amination by Lord Hankey which took place in March 1940, So 
far from reporting on the breakdown he referred in eulogistic 
terms to the efficiency of the Registry which he said he had 
visited. Miss Paton-Smith, the head of the Registry, had 
made timely representations about the need to expand the 
staff, but the difficulty was to obtain Treasury sanction 
with sufficient rapidity to keep pace with the constantly 
mounting flood, 


(vi) Lord Hankey's Report 


The position of the Security Service as in 
March 1940 was reviewed at length in Lord Hankey's Report 
a copy of which was received at the end of May of that year. 
This report not only failed to disclose the serious condition 
of the Registry and the urgent need for further strengthening 
it, but, while fairly exhaustive in certain respects, was 
souewhat superficial in others. In particular he made no 
reference to the fact that the Security Service had received 
no information from $.1.S. of any practical value about the 
organisation of the German Secret Service which Section V 
and the Security Service had jointly to combat; and this in 
spite of the fact that some eighteen months previously the 
latter had informed Section ¥ that the Abwehr had established 
bases in Holland and Belgium to operate against this country 
and that S.I.S. had established counter organisations in 
those countries which had, however, been unable to obtsin 
any information of substantial value about their adversaries 
or the main organisation behind them 


To say this does not imply criticism of Colonel 
Vivian of Section V (who had achieved marked success in 
penetrating Comintern organisations lefore the war), The 
penetration of an organisation protected (as we now know in 
more detail) by Abwehrabteilung III and the Sicherheitsdienst 
was no easy problem and required good luck as well as skill 
and organisation. The point is that Lord Hankey ignored 
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the dependence of the Security Service on Section V in this 
respect; failed to make an adequate examination of the vital 
nature of their functional relations and failed to bring out 
the fact that both organisations had not been adequately 
staffed in peacetime to enable them to prepare for the con- 
ditions of modern war - and as a corollary to insist on the 
urgent need for giving them a chance to develop on efficient 
lines, 


In his reference to the function of the Security 
Service Lord Hankey described it as being “to provide a 
centre where all intelligence concerning espionage, sabotage 
and other subversive and illicit activities is pooled" and 
as being to “supply the utmost possible information, advice 
and assistance to the Government Departments concerned in 
the prevention and detection of all such activities whether 
directed against the State in general or the fighting 
Services and the Home Office and the Scottish Office in the 
investigation of alleged breaches of the law in the matters 
referred to above", 


Lord Hankey failed to understand the re- 
sponsibilities of the Security Service for executive action 
in combating the German Secret Intelligence under the 
Oberkommando der Wehrmacht by denying intelligence to the 
enemy, by the detection and prevention of espionage and 
sabotage and by helping the fighting Services in active 
deception as a vital part of our military operations. Hie 
overlooxed the distinction between executive action for the 
detection of espionage and sabotage and executive action 
against the persons detected. His wording in his definition 
of the functions of the Security Service must be attrivuted 
to confused thinking in regard to the action against 
persons, 


While it is difficult to account for his 
failure to penetrate to the essential principles involved 
in the above distinction it may be accounted for, in part, 
by the fact that in the previous war and throughout the 
period between the wars open executive action in espionage 
cases had invariably been taken by the police on the 
initiative or under the guidance of M.I.5 officers who re- 
mained in the background. At the time his report was 
written the machinery by which the Security Service 
subsequently developed its methods of detection by the 
action of the 3.C.0.s at the ports, by interrogation of 
persons detained at the 1.R.C. and at Camp 020, and the 
machinery by which it assisted in deception through the 
double-agents of B.1.A. had not yet come into existence. 
The Home Secretary had not yet delegated to B Division of 
the Security Service the authority to decide - on the 
basis of their information from intercepted enemy wireless 
and other sources - that Immigration Officers should in 
individual cases exercise their powers - without option or 
discretion and without knowing the relevant facts - of 
refusing leave to land. Nevertheless, even before those 
Gevelopments occurred, the Security Service had the same 
responsibilities for combating the enemy by denying 
intelligence and assisting in deception, and Lord Hankey, 
in fact, mentioned that the latter had taken place - although 
on a very small scale - in the previous war. The essential 
principles involved were the same in both wars and in the 
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intervening period even when the action against persons 
was taken by the police and Immigration Officers as the 
executive machinery under the Home Office and in virtue 
of the executive authority of the Home Secretary. This 
is what Lord Hankey failed to perceive when he referred 
to “information, advice and assistance to the Government 
Departments concerned in the prevention and detection of 
all such activities". 


Lord Hankey did not mention the splitting 
up of the preventive functions between B and D Branches 
and the Deputy-Director, although he described in some 
deteil those functions as performed by the Deputy-Director 
Lt.-Colonel Holt-Wilson and the Assistent-Director (General 
Staff Branch) Colonel Allen, but he made no reference to 
the essentially preventive nature of the enquiries which 
at thet time so fully occupied almost the whole of B Branch, 
He mentioned the immense burden thrown on the Security 
Service by the necessity of dealing with the Advisory 
Committee's attitude to the release of enemy aliens and 
seid that among other things two hundred and fifty enemy 
aliens had been interrogated at length and that full 
reports had been sent to the Advisory Comittee on over 
six hundred cases. He referred to the view taken by the 
Security Service of German espionsge as differing entirely 
from that of August 1914 and as involving us in an attempt 
to cope with the plans for total war in which all the 
resources, not only of the State but of every individual, 
were bent to the use of the State; to the Yehrgesetz which 
applied to every Reich German including those who had 
British nationality; and to the work of the German 
intelligence - as it nad been observed by the Security 
Service before the war - when all the resources of German 
industry, German railways and steamship lines and all the 
information collected in the ordinary way of business by 
the German import and export trace had to be counted into 
the equation. (He did not mention the part played by the 
German heavy industries and their connection with inter- 
national cartels). He referred to the preventive action 
taken by the arrest of members of the NSDAP and other 
suspects at the beginning of the war and defended the 
Security Service against the attacks of Mr. Birkett for 
having arrested Germans “for no better reason” than that 
“under pressure” they had joined the NSDAP or the Deutsche 
Arbeitsfront by saying that at the outset of the war the 
Security Service were bound to play for safety in their 
advice and the Home Office were bound to accept it; and 
quoting the maxim “salus populi syprema lex” he maintained 
that some cases of hardship to enemy aliens were inevitable 
and that “hard cases made bad law", 


(vii) ‘The breakdown in the Security Service 


Lord Hankey's report would have been of more 
immediate assistance to the Security Service in preventing 
the 'rot' from developing if he had emphasised the in- 
adequacy of the staff in B and D Branches and in the 
Registry at that time, and the urgent need for measures 
for recruiting competent personnel. The real position 
was that not only had the Registry broken down through 
inadequate staff before the war and inadequate expansion 
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after it, combined with a failure to heed the warning of 

H Branch in the previous war to the effect that a flood 

of paper was inevitable, but that there was no one under 

the Director who was responsible for all preventive 

action and preventive or security policy; and that B Branch 
was overwhelmed with an immense volume of investigation 
work of a mainly preventive nature, as already described, 


A contributory factor both to the breakdown 
of the Registry and the breakdown in the Security Service 
as a whole, was the volume of vetting, including vetting 
for Exit Permits, Early in the war this work reached 
unforseen proportions - the peak figure being nearly 
8,200 cases per week in the quarter ending June 1940. 

This included vetting for numerous Departments, many of 
which suddenly became security-minded as a result of the 
“Fifth Coiumn" scare after the fall of France. Sometimes 
almost Gilbertian proposals were made, such as a demand 
for the vetting of enemy aliens who were to be allowed to 
send parcels abroad. The mere weight of this work was 4 
serious burden on the Registry, but it also had the effedt 
of creating a situation in which officers were unable to 
pursue enquiries, The demands of the Advisory Comaittees 
added to the chaos, and their demands were sometimes couched 
in peremptory terms with a suggestion that if the relevant 
facts were not produced the internee would be released, 

The time of the head of B Branch was, during the first six 
months or more, largely taken up with rendering personal 
assistance to the Director, Sir Vernon Kell, and the duty 
of controlling and expanding the Branch fell to Captain 
Liddell, the Deputy-Assistant-Director of the Branch, It 
must be emphasised that B Branch as the one which initiated 
all action aiming at detection and a large part of the 
action of a preventive nature, was the crucial part on 
which the efficiency of the whole depended, In the early 
stages of the war there were only about half-a-dozen 
officers with any experience of the work, and having worked 
at high pressure for a long period before the war they 
were compelled to work for impossibly long hours for the 
first twelve months and more of the war, when nine to twelve 
hours a day for thirteen days a fortnight was not uncomnon 
for a large number of officers, secretaries and Registry 
staff. These long hours - all limitations of regular 
hours were forgotten - were done on the initiative of in- 
dividuals and as a result of a recognition of the urgent 
needs of the situation, both in the Office and outsé it, 
at a time when the Government and the country as a whole 
was iidulging in the complacency which arose from the 
conditions of the "phoney war”. 


(viii) Attempts to develop B Branch 


Thus in the early months of 1940 it fell to 
Captain Liddell to attempt to develop and expand B Branch, 
to co-ordinate the work of B Branch with the security 
controls under ) Branch and to cope with the problems of 
the enemy alien as presented to us by the Tribunals and 
the Birkett Committee. The Branch was expanding rapidly 
during these months and this expansion wagnarked by an 
absence of co-ordinating machinery within the Branch, ‘The 


+ For details see "Notes and lessons" at the end of the 
"Summary" volume, H Branch Report (1914-1918). 4.4 fy. N-li 
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section under Lt.-Colonel Hinchley Cooke which had always 
dealt with German espionage continued to be in the same 
isolated position which it had held for some years. 
Certain other of the more experienced officers had been set 
apart to deal with special cases at the beginning of the 
war but as no special cases materialised they had drifted 
to other fields of activity such as the general preventive 
enquiries mentioned above, One of them, Mrs, Archer, 
became involved in a long enquiry into Russian espionage 
which resulted from General Krivitsky's visit to London and 
the information which he was willing to give us as a result 
of his break with Stalin. Major Sinclair was attempting 
to develop machinery to work on “double-sgent" lines for 
the purpose of deceiving tle enemy and in conjunction with 
the Inter-Services Liaison Board, Captain Robertson was 
dealing with the case of the double-agent and was 
attempting to find a key to the Abwehr system of wireless 
Communications as a result of the clues furnished by 

He was also in charge of the section responsible for the 
investigation of all reports of illicit wireless trans- 
missions and for co-ordinating the work in this connection 
of the police, the Radio Seonrity Service and the G.F.0. 
Mr, White was supervising the work connected with the 
Comaunist tarty and the Comintern and the arrangements for 
liquidating the Nazi Party and those for dealing with the 
repercussions of the work of the Enemy Aliens Tribunals and 
he Birkett Committee, 


It was obvious to everyone that arrangements 

or the better integration of these various activities 
ere desirable, and at the suggestion of Captain Robertson 

weekly meeting known as the "lower Deck” meeting was 
organised under Mr, Curry. The purpose of this meeting 
was to exchange infomnation on B Branch matters,. i.e. on 
the results of the numerous current enquiries made by the 
B Branch sections, the number of whith had increased from 
the pre-war half dozen to over twenty (some of which had 
several officers in them) in the early months of 1940. 
The meeting served a useful purpose in giving all the 
officers concerned a wider outlook and frequently made it 
possible tc co-ordinate enquiries which were being pursued 
in isolation and would otherwise have remained isolated 
although they were concerned with closely related subjects 
or individuals, They also produced an even more acute 
realisation than had previously existed of the need for 
developing the machinery specifically to deal with the 
Abwehr, a detailed report on which was obtained from the 
Czechs early in April 1940 as the result of a special 
liaison established with them by an outside representative 
under the instructions of Mr. White and Mr, Curry. 


The Czech information was important as it 
gave us our first real knowledge of the organisation of 
the Abwehr and it helped to further developments at which 
Captain Liddell had been aiming. During the previous two 
or three months he had attempted to develop a plan to 
divide the work of B Branch into two parts, one under Mr. 
White to be primarily concerned with an active enquiry into 
the nature, organisation and methods of the German 
Intelligence System,and the other under Mr. Curry was to 
be concerned with the security or preventive investigations 
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in which the greater part of B Branch was then involved. 
Pull effect, however, was never given to this plan. At 
the same time, attempts were made to set up netionality 
sections especially Dutch, Swiss and Swedish, the main 
object of which was to examine the possibilities of German 
agents coming to the United Kingdom from the countries 
concerned, The reason for this was the fact that it was 
known that the Germans had sct up organisations in their 
Embassies in neutral countries for such purposes and that 
they had allies in the shape of sympathisers such as 
members of the Dutch Mussert Party. These sections were 
not intended to deal with the nationals of the country in 
question as such, After the invasion of Norway on the 
9th April and Belqyum and Holland on the 10th May, the work 
of these sections was radically altered as they had to deal 
with swarms of refugees including British subjects and the 
subjects of other countries including, for instance, 
Spanish Left-Wing Groups from France, The invasion and 
the fall of France inevitably had large repercussions on 
the work of the Security Service. It had to meet a 
situation for which it was unprepared, As far as the 
refugees were concerned it was mainly met by obtaining the 
assistance of some personnel from 3.1.5. with local knowledge 
(e.g. Passport Control Personnel) and by establishing 
liaison with the emigré Governments as they established 
themselves in London as well as with General de Gaulle's 
organisation as representing the France which had not 
surrendered, 


The liaison with the Polish authorities led 
them to provide us with a comprehensive statement of the 
use made by the Germans of their so-called "Fifth Column" 
in the course of the invasion of Poland in September 1939. 
According to this report the German minorities in Poland 
were extensively used to create alarm behind the Polish 
front. They had helped to create a feeling of insecurity 
in the Polish Forces by armed action, in some cases by men 
wearing Polish uniforms in order to seize strategical points 
or to signal to and otherwise assist the German Forces 
either by sabotage or by spreading alarming rumours, The 
Polish General Staff suggested that these methods had 
played an important part in causing demorelisation in 
combination with the rapid advance of the highly mechanised 
German forces, 


In brief, by the time of the fall of France the 
organisation of the Security Service as a whole was in a 
state which can only be described as chaotic, Some of the 
reasons for this have been suggested but they cannot be 
disassociated from the fact that B Branch had no real 
knowledge of the German Secret Service organisations, that 
it was therefore compelled to assume that the Germans were 
in a position to run an efficient organisation for 
espionage, sabotage and, above all, for disintegration or 
"Fifth Column” purposes, which it was unable to detect and 
against which it was unable to provide adequate preventive 
measures. Moreover, the policy of the Home Office in 
dealing with the problem of the enemy alien was governed 
by considerations other than those of security as the 
Security Service saw them There was no machinery inside 
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(ii) Preventive measures taken by the internment 
of enewy aliens and British subjects, 


The military situation shortly before and 
after the fall of France, when invasion seemed to be an 
imminent possibility, led to preventive action being taken 
by the internment of enemy aliens and British subjects who 
were likely to assist the enemy. The Home Office, succumb- 
ing to pressure from the War Office and supported by public 
opinion which became vocal under the pressure of events, 
decided on the general internment of enemy aliens. Almost 
iumediately afterwards, influenced by the voices of another 
side of public opinion - partly roused by the inadequacy 
of the measures for the proper care of the internees - 
they swung round and proceeded to release them nominally 
by categories, but without binding themselves by these 
categories, (One result which was unsatisfactory from a 
security point of view was that it was possible for in- 
divicuals whom the Security Service considered ought to be 
interned to be released on a medical certificate). One 
of the principal reasons for the inadequacy of the arrange- 
ments for internees was that the camps, which had been pre- 
pared for them by the military authorities in the light of 
the policy laid down before the war, had been utilised for 
other purposes in the interval. They could not, therefore, 
be made available when the general internment took place. 


The same causes - arising out of the military 
situation - led to the internment at the end of May 1949 of 
Sir Oswald Mosley and other leaders of the B.U.F. The 
circumstances which led up to this and its consequences 
have been described at some length in Mr. Aiken Sneath's 
"The British Union of Fascists" (vide bibliography No. 6). 
Briefly, the facts are that during the period of*inter- 
national crises from the German invasion of Austria in 
March 1936 onwards 3.U.¥. propaganda had been conducted on 
behalf of Germany. This propaganda included slavish 
adulation of the German Government and completely un- 
critical approval of every act of the German Puehrer. 

After the outbreak of war anti-war propaganda was continued 
and it emphasised such slogans as “stop this Jews' war". 
Mosley was more outspoken to his imnediate followers; on 
one occasion he said that a revolutionary situation would 
develop within six months and the British Union must do 

all in its power to expedite this so that they would be in 
power within eight months, He continued to emphasise that 
it was purely a Jewish war, Many Fascists expressed a 
desire for a German victory and when the Germans invaded 
Horway the British Union supported the German claim that 
Norway's neutrality had been violated by this country. No 
voice in the British Union was raised to criticise the 
German invasion of the Low Countries, Considerable 
agitation was started in the Press regarding “Fifth Colwnnists" 
and British pro-Nazis, and the Government was urged on all 
sides to take drastic action against possible traitors. 
There were a certain number of cases of acts of treachery 
by members of the British Union and there was some evidence 
that members of this organisation were so indoctrinated by 
ideas based on anti-semitism and anti-Comnunism that they 
were likely to assist the enemy in the event of invasion 
(similar acts of Nesmanery $1se occurred after the internment, 
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The entry of Italy into the war. Shortly 
before the declaration of war by Italy on the 10th June 
1940 there were some 19,000 Italians in Great Britain 
registered with the police of whom about half were in 
London and the rest in the provinces, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. 


: Arrangements which had already been made to 
intern members of the Fascio were carried out, some 1,200 
Italian and British-Itelian dual nationals being involved; 
in addition some 4,400 Italians who had not resided in 
this country previously to 1920 were interned in accordance 
with Home Office instructions under the general internment 
plan (for details vide "The Bnemy Population in the U.K."- 
Bibliography No. 2h). 


Shortly afterwards when members of the Nazi 
Party were deported to Canada and Australia members of 
the Partito Nazionale Pascesta were treated in the same 
way, A number of them were on the “Arandora Star" which 
was torpedoed by a German submarine on the way to Canada 
and this incident caused a reaction of opinion in some 
circles_in London, largely owing to the fact that a number 
of well-known London hoteliers were among the members of 
the Fascio, Opinion in governmental and other circles in 
London was inclined to be favourably disposed towards them 
and argued that well-known and amiable Italians of this 
kind could not entertain any sinister intentions against 
this country. 


The Security Service found itself somewhat 
isolated in putting forward another view of the implications 
of membership of the Fascio on the ground that people who 
had joined it, either under pressure or for business 
advantages would be likely, in the event of invasion to be 
subject to the sawe influences and would be led to play a 
part in any schemes for “Fifth Colum” purposes which the 
Fascio might have planned. Their enquiries into this 
organisation and its branches in British countries had 
shown that the branches were under strict centralised 
control from Rome exercised through the Italian Consular 
officials, The Security Service had also been impressed 
by the extent of the influence of the Fascio on young 
Italians in this country including dual nationals (Sritish- 
Italian). Members of the Fascio as well as those of the 
youth organisation were required to swear the Fascist oath 
to obey the orders of the Duce without discussion "and if 
necessary with my blood", It had come to notice that a 
camp for training and indoctrinating large numbers of the 
members of youth organisationgfrom different parts of the 
world was held in Italy every year and was attended by a 
certain nuaber of youths from this country. Moreover, 
the Fascist Secret Police or O.V.R.A. (Organizazzione dé 
Vigilanza per la Repressione Anti-Fascista) was known to 
look to the Pasci as a useful source of information. In 
all these circumstances it was felt that there were good 
grounds for believing that membership of the Fascit involved 
@ serious security issue from our point of view, Our 
experience suggested that some of the Italian Fascists 
were fanatical in their support of Mussolini's doctrine 
and policy and in their opposition to this country. 
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(This suggestion was confirmed by later experience when the 
cases of internees were examined; and the proposition that 
some of the Italians were fanatical held good up to the 

end of the war, as was shown by enquiries made in internment 
camps). 


There can be no doubt, although there is little 
direct evidence, that when she went to war Italy possessed 
a useful Intelligence Service which was fairly well- 
informed about opinion in this country end its war 
potential. Investigation into the affairs of the Partito 
Nazionale Fascista disclosed that it was the duty of all 
members to report incidents or give information to the 
Secretaries of the Fascio upon any matters likely to be of 
use to Italy. In 1936 evidence had been obtained from 
the Middle Zast that Fascists were to be organised for 
acts of sabotage on British airfields and oil plants in 
the event of war. In 1957 it was learnt that the overseas 
Pascist organisation had plans for sabotage in other parts 
of the British Dominions, and in 1940 similar evidence was 
obtained of preparations for sabotage in Canada in the event 
of war with Italy. There were branches of the Fascio in 
most of the large towns in this country and in many of the 
Dominions and Colonies, They were important sources of 
intelligence much of which was derived through Italian 
business interests, especially shipping and tourist 
companies, and others such as Pirelli's which had British 
War Office and Admiralty contracts. The Italian military 
and naval attachés were also known to employ secret agents 
in this country. One of these came to light in the person 
of Anna Wolkoff who obtained important information from 
Tyler Kent an employee of the American Snbassy in London 
shortly before Italy came into the war. 


The Foreign Office, however, did not take a 
favourable view of the internment of Italians on the 
ground that not to intern them might be of assistance in 
virtue of the fact thst, as they suggested, the Italian 
People were not behind the Fascist Government in their war 
against this country. At the same time, the Home Office 
was enxious to revise the policy of general internment very 
soon efter it had taken place by providing for release by 
categories in accordance with the White Paper. The Loraine 
Committee, which dealt with Italians, had not considered 
that membership of the Fascio was in itself sufficient 
ground for keeping an Italian in internment, and our 
Italian section formed the opinion that Sir Percy Loraine 
was working on lines which appeared wrong to us and that 
there was a probability of a number of dangerous Italians 
and duals being released, The Security Service officers 
felt that the Loraine Committee, like the Hurst and Birkett 
Coumittees, had not a sufficiently developed sense of 
responsibility for security in view of what they considered 
to be the possibilities of disruptive work in the event of 
an invasion 


During the summer and 4utuim éf 1940 we learnt 
that the Home Office were releasing Italians under the 


various White Paper categories without making any reference 
to us on the erroneous assumption that if we had not recorded 
any concrete fact against an Italian on a Home Office file 

we did not consider that he should be interned as a preventive 
measure, AS a result of this there were reieases to which, 
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enquiry by 5.1.C. showed, there was at all times a consider- 
able number of individuals, both German and British, at 
large who were so imbued with Fascist dodrines that they 
believed that a victory for Germany was preferable to a 
victory for the "Jewish controlled pluto-democracy” which 
they were deluded enough to think was in control in this 
country. Many of these individuals sincerely held this 
opinion and regarded themselves not as traitors but as 
patriotic people who saw the interests of their country in 
their true light. The effect of the internments was, 
however, gradually diminished by the releases of Germans, 
Italians and British subjects, but the immediate danger of 
invasion receded after the summer of 1941. 


This, in brief, was the "Pifth Column" problem 
with which the Security Service had to deal; and it was 
closely allied to the purely counter-espionage problem 
because, in view of the inadequate state of our information 
at that time, it seemed probable that the German Intelligence 
3ervice might be receiving important military information 
from such sources. Subsequent enquiries established - 
but this was only two or three years later - that while 
such persons were willing to supply information to the 
enemy, the enemy had no organisation in being through which 
they could avail themselves of their opportunities. 


While the real potentialities of a "Fifth 
Column" had been met as far as was possible in the face of 
the difficulties created by Home Office and Foreign 
Office policy, the Security Service was distracted by 
reports - largely of an imaginary nature - received, as a 
result of a not unnatural scare, from the public, There 
was less excuse for high officials who insisted on enquiries 
by the Security Service of the police into numerous 
supposedly suspicious incidents. These enquiries included 
an elaborate analysis of marks on telegraph poles, a 
meworandun on which was sent to the Home Oifice in July 
1940 with the result that advice was sent to the police and 
the R.3.1.0.8 to the effect that the marks were innocuous 
and were attributed in some cases to Scouts and Girl Guides, 
The organisation responsible having readily agreed to re- 
frain from the practice, the marxs were gradually obliterated, 
There were numerous enquiries regarding allegedly suspicious 
lights, some being due to reports from the military, naval 
or other authorities. One report sponsored from a very 
high quarter was a story that trees had been felled in a 
wood s0 as to make an arrow pointing to a neighbouring 
aerodrome. None of these numerous reports (some further 
details of which will be found in the B,3.C. report in 
Chapter V) had any substance, and none led to any positive 
results, to the uncovering of any real “Fifth Column” 
activities or even to the detection of a single enemy 
agent. The very great volume of paper involved had an 
overwhelming effect on the working of the machinery of the 
Security Service. Another phenomenon of this type which 
was never satisfactorily sifted was the frequency of 
reports in the summer of 1940 to the effect that "Lord 
Haw-Haw” had given precise details about some local event. 
These stories purported to show that the enemy had in- 
formants from whom they obtained prompt reports about 
local affairs in towns and villages, Enquiries made into 
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numerous reports of this «ind led to no positive result, 
but the possibility that in some cases such stories had 
been Geliberately put about in order to provoke a scare 
could not be completely ruled out. 


All these points served to emphasise the 
necessity for the Security Service being prepared in 
similar circumstances to deal with a flood of reports of 
all kinds at the beginning of a war. The establishment 
of the R.S.L.0.3 went a long way to meet these difficulties 
and would have been more effective if it could have been 
achieved when the war began. 


(iii) The appointment of Lord Swinton and the 
jecurity Executive. 


On the 28th May 1949 the Security Executive 
was formed with the title of Home Defence Security 
Executive, under the chairmanship of Lord Swinton who 
also became the ministerial head of the Security Service. 
The purposes underlying the creation of the Security 
Executive were described by Lord Swinton as being due to 
the need to avoid duplication and hiatus resulting from 
the fact that in Great Britain the authorities mainly 
responsible for security were the Home Office (and under 
their general direction the Police Forces), the War Office 
and the Commander-in-Chief Home Forces, while many other 
Departments and Services had security functions within 
their own sphere, The Security Executive was therefore 
set up by the Prime Minister and charged with the duty of 
co-ordinating all security activities, preventing over- 
lapping and omissions, affording opportunity for the 
sharing of experience and maintaining a proper balance 
between security and other national interests, It was 
explained that in practice security meant defence of the 
national interests against espionage, sabotage and attempts 
to procure defeat by subversive political activity. 
Security in this ser.¢ was not confined to the United 
Kingdom but extended to British Colonies, to the 
Dominions and india with whom liaison was maintained, and 
it covered such British interests abroad as the security 
of British ships and cargoes in foreign ports, The 
Chairman of the Security Executive was made responsible to 
the Prime Minister and in regard to internal security to 
the Lord President of the Council who acted for the Prime 
Minister in this sphere. 


The Chairman was assisted by two independent 
members without departuwental association or responsibilities 
and by representatives of the Prime Minister and the Lord 
President of the Council. An important method of conduct- 
ing the business of the Security Executive was that by 
which the Chairman held regular meetings at which various 
Departments of the Government including the Intelligence 
Directorates of the three Fighting Services were re- 
presented as and when desirable. The Security ‘xecutive 
was a co-ordinating body and did not take operative action 
to give effect to its recomendations. Its function was 
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to see that responsibility for action was assigned to the 
appropriate Departments. The Admiralty, War Orfice, Air 
Ministry, Home Office, G.H.Q. (Home Forces), the Ministry 
of Information, Postal and Telegraph Censorship, 5.1.3., 
Security Service ana the Metropolitan Police had regular 
liaison officers attached to the Executive, which was 
served by a 3mall full-time staff of Civil Servants. 


By the creation of the Security executive, 
under Lora Swinton who also describea himself as 
Executive Head of the Security Service *, many of the 
aifficulties which had previously affected the Security 
Service were solved; but further difficulties were 
created by Lord Swinton's assumption of the position of 
“executive Head of the Security Service" which appeared to 
imply that he held a position not analogous to that of 
the ministerial head of a Governuent Department but one 
involving the direction of the internal working of the 
machinery and direct control of the staff, 


(iv) Developments during the sumser of 1940. 


The internal affairs of the Security 
Service, In pursuance of this assumption lord Swinton 
introduced three new members to the staff of the Security 
Service and appointed Mr. Crocker, a solicitor, to be 
joint head of B Branch, Mr. Horrocks to deal with re- 
organisation including the Registry, and Mr. Frost to be 
in charge of a new Branch known as W Branch, ifr. Crocker's 
appointment placed the Director and Captain Liddell, who 
had succeeded Brigadier Harker as head of B Branch, in a 
difficult position, Lord Swinton did not define the 
respective functions of Mr. Crocker and Captain Liddell 
as joint heads of B Branch and this unprecedented 
administrative anowaly created a situation which by 
August 1940 induced Captain Liddell and a number of the 
senior officers of B Branch to consider the desirability 
of resigning, but they decided that this course could not 
be adopted in view of the critical war situation. 


Mr. Horrocks proceeded to take immediate 
steps to remedy the situation in the Registry for which 
purpose he was able to obtain Treasury sanction to an 
immediate increase of Registry staff bringing the total 
up to nearly four hundred, With this lerge inorease of 
untrained staff he decided that it was necessary to change 


+ Ina letter dated the 5th liarch 194] (vide 18a in 

SF. 51/30/36(I)) to Sir James Grigg, Permanent Under 
Secretary for War, he said "under the Cabinet decisions 
the operational control of the Security Service and of 
S.I.S., so far as it operates in this country, is vested 
in me working to the Lord President as Minister". In 
the sane letter he refers to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs as the Minister responsible for expenditure 
incurred both by S.I.S. and the Security Service and re- 
marks that "this need not involve him in the control of 
administration and operation". 
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the system which had been in force since the last war and 
to adopt a system which simplified the processes in the 
Registry. Under the old system importance was attached to 
specialised knowledge in Registry sections and especially 
on the part of the heads of those sections, each of whom 
was expected to acquire a thorough knowledge of the subject 
dealt with in her section. The change of system which 
abolished these heads of sections dealing with separate 
subjects necessitated a further change by which responsi- 
bility for decisions in regard to carding and extracting 
was transferred from the heads of registry sections to the 
sectional officers in B and other Divisions who were con- 
cerned with the action taken on the files. 


The position when Mr. Horrocks took over was 
one of serious difficulty. He brought about a great 
improvement in the mechanics of the Orfice and gradually 
introduced order where there had been disorder and con-~ 
fusion, 


This change involving the abandoning of 
specialised knowledge of the subject of the files on the 
part of the Registry etaff was opposed by B branch officers 
and was not well received by some of the able heads of 
Registry sections who had acquired knowledge as a result 
of application and industry, had worked the old system 
efficiently until they were overwhelmed by an immense in- 
crease of work without the staff to deal with it; and 
had maintained their morale for months in the face of this 
disaster. B Branch officers were unwilling to see such 
a drastic change of system in the middle of a crisis and 
were afraid that the more mechanical alternative adopted 
by Mr. Horrocks would deprive them of the assistance which 
they had previously enjoyed as a result of co-operation 
based on specialised knowledge, Mr. Horrocks, however, 
held that it was necessary to make the change and to 
adopt a more mechanical system which divided the work 
in the Registry into a number of simple processes, In 
addition to the large increase in staff a great effort 
extending over several months was required before the 
eventual high standard of efficiency was reached and this 
period of preparation and gradual improvement involved a 
considerable and unavoidable strain on the whole staff. 


It is not possible to discuss all the 
arguments for and against the change. It may be mentioned, 
however, that it was felt that on the one hand the old 
system had the advantage of sustaining the morale of 
the Registry staff by developing a sense of responsibility 
based on knowledge of a subject and pride of workmanwhip, 
On the other hand it was decided that it was necessary 
to solve the immediate problem arising from the existing 
breakdown and that there was no practical alternative to 
a more mechanical system The whole problem was one of 
considerable complexity both intrinsically and on account 
of the difference of opinion to which it gave rise, 


The long duration of the controversy on the 
subject - it lasted from the summer of 1940 until March 
1941 - had an unfortunate effect on morale. This was 
only brought to an end by Sir David Petrie's decision 
in favour of My. Horrocks’ scheme. ir. Horrocks’ account 
of developments in the Registry will be found in Chapter V, 
Part 4. 


/Mr. Prost 


lir Frost was appointed on the 24th July, 1940 
to start the new W Branch, the chief object being the 
location of enemy agents by the detection of their channels 
of communication. Captain Robertson was appointed as his 
Chief Assistant and took with him his work in connection 
with double-agents, In addition to taking over existing 
work in connection with censorship, wireless and broad- 
casting, lights and signals, pigeons, leaflets and signs, 
for all of which sections in W Branch were created, 
another section was formed to report on communications 
between the enemy and their agents or prospective agents 
by means of acvertisements in the British or Foreign Press, 
Arrangements were made to obtain the necessary information 
from the Service Departments about operations likely to 
be of interest to enemy agents, In view of the extremely 
secret nature of the information available in the last- 
named section it was proposed that only a limited number 
of officers of the Security Service should have access 
to the information in what was described as “the Operations 
Room". 


As one of the main functions of B Branch - 
the detection of enemy agents - involved and to a great 
extent depended on the detection of their communications, 
it soon became obvious that the formation of W Branch 
involved reduplication ss between W and B and the desira- 
bility of deciding on the legitimate and proper functions 
of W became increasingly pressing. This reduplication 
of machinery to exercise the same functions and to deal 
with the same problems could not but lead to friction 
between 5 and W Branches; and an atmosphere of intrigue 
which had previously been entirely unknown in the Security 
Service, began to develop, 


On the 10th June 1940, at a meeting of the 
Home Defence Security Sxecutive, Lord Swinton explained 
proposals for establishing the Security Intelligence 
Centre, and on the 17th July, 1940, he briefly reviewed 
the work done since its establishment. He said that, 
broadly speaking, the information which should be comauni- 
cated to the Centre was any information which could throw 
light on any suspected "Fifth Column" activities in this 
country. Such information might be conveniently classi- 
fied under the headings :- 


1. Information pointing to an organised body or 
group, and individual agents. 


2. Information pointing to means of comaunication 
to or from the enemy. 


Instances of "Fifth Column" activity, including 
propaganda by wireless, leaflet, poster or 
speeches; leakages of information; sabotage; 
improper endeavours to obtain official in- 
formation; attempts to slow down production; 
trading with the enemy; and suspicious 
activities by refugees. 


There were several other minor headings. This comprehensive 
charter duplicated all the work of the Security Service in 
relation to "Fifth Column” activities; and, to a great 
extent, to sabotage and the detection of espionage, On the 
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loth March, 1941, Lord Swinton laid down that Mr. Abbot 
of the Secretariat should be the channel for enquiries 
from himself or the Centre directed to the Security 
Service. on the 19th March 1941, he informed the 
Director-General that the presence of a member of .the 
Secretariat, as tie Security executive's liaison with 

the Security Service, would facilitate the transaction 
of this kind of business. The Security Intelligence 
Centre in the meanwhile became involved in enquiries 
connected with peace feelers, in which a direct a pproach 
was made to the police by utilising the Home Office 
Special Branch Summary instead of addressing the Security 
Service. The position of the Centre as duplicating our 
functions thus became extremely complicated and it ceased 
to function after April 1941. 


During the summer of 1940 the position 
therefore was that Lord Swinton was attempting to duplicate 
the work of 5 Branch :- 


lL In connection with the detection of espionage 
by setting up W Branch to deal with all 
problems relating to the interception of 
communications; and 


in connection with "Fifth Column” work through 
the Security Intelligence Centre. 


At the same time he had helped to reduce 
B Branch to a state of chaos and had seriously damaged the 
morale of its officers by appointing Mr. Crocker virtually 
to be joint head of it with undefined functions, None of 
these moves achieved any success. He was also regarded as 
changing horses in mid-stream by raising controversy at a 
time of crisis, without finding satisfactory solutions, 
especially in that he was responsible for the re-organisation 
of the Registry on new lines and for discarding the system 
based on the specialised knowledge of the Registry staff 
which had been recognised as a factor contributing towards 
the success-of the whole organisation in the war of 1914- 
1916 and had afterwards been waintained to the general 
advantage in spite of inadequate nunbers, The result of 
all these measures was that Captain Liddell, as head of 
B Branch, was in the position all through the critical 
months from the fall of france to the reorganisation in 
April 1941 of having almost unlimited responsibilities 
without the necessary powers to discharge them, while 
Lord Swinton was attempting to supersede the B Branch 
organisation by improvisations of his own, 


he reasons which led Lord Swinton to adopt 
this policy or to abandon it are not known, The most 
obvious explanation would seem to be that he formed the 
opinion when first taking over his duties that the whole 
of B Branch was inefficient, but was unable to make up 
his mind to abolish it; that he failed to understand the 
nature of the work and the extent to which it is necessarily 
based on the Registry, i.e. the files and card index; and 
that eventually circumstances forced him to see that his 
improvisations in the Security Intelligence Centre and 
W Branch could not supersede B Branch, 
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When Captain Liddell took over from Brigadier 
Harker as head of B Branch it was decided that Mr. Curry 
should become Deputy-Director of B Branch, but in view of 
the anomalous position created by iir. Crocker's appoint- 
ment effect was not given to this until the beginning of 
September when Mr. Crocker left. As soon as the position 
was cleared up by lir. Crocker's departure, Captain Liddell 
mage arrangements to reorganise B Branch which at this 
time consisted of ninety officers. The problem of 
effecting a reorganisation was complicated by the fact that 
the three senior officers in B Branch were overwhelmed with 
work and discussion frequently had to be carried on until 
late at night. The greatest practical difficulty in the 
way of reorganisation was the absence of concrete knowledge 
of the German organisation and the complexity involved in 
dealing with preventive or security enquiries with special 
reference to a "Fifth Column” problem of uncertain 
incidence, It was therefore decided by Captain Liddell 
and his senior assistants that until the position could be 
clarified by concrete evidence regarding the German 
organisation - possibilities in this direction were be- 
ginning to appear in September 1940 in view of the earliest 
attempts then being made to read the Abwehr wireless - it 
would be better not to attempt a drastic reorganisation 
but to group the twenty-five B sections which then existed 
under seven controlling officers as an interim measure. 
Gach of the controlling officers was made to be responsible 
for a subject or group of subjects, i.e. 


1. The internal security system in the Forces, 


2. Co-ordination of counter-espionage measures 
against Germany. 


Co-ordination of counter-espionage measures 
against the Soviets and collation of 
intelligence regarding Communist activities. 


Collation of intelligence regarding the British 
Union of Fascists and other similar movements, 


Co-ordination of counter-espionage measures 
against Italy. 


6. Co-ordination of counter-sabotage measures, 
7. Enquiries into cases of suspected espionage. 


In addition to the above-mentioned seven groups 
there were organisations for the control of Regional Security 
Liaison Officers, and W Branch (which came under B now 
elevated from a Branch to a Division). The orgsnisations 
for dealing with agents, the shadowing staff and other out- 
side enquiries were also part of B Division, as well as 
certain officers retained for special enquiries. 


The ideal at which B Division officers aimed 
was to secure the closest possible co-ordination in day-to- 
day working on the well-known lines associated with the 
nawe of Nelson, Bach officer controlling a group was in- 
tendea to have close touch with his staff and to control 
all their actions in detail in relation to other branches 
of the office or other Departments of Government. The ten 
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senior officers were to form a compact body each of whom 
knew the mind of the head of 5 Division so well that he 
could whenever necessary act without instructions in 
accordance with general principles which had been thrashed 
out in discussion, The head of the Division was to be 
in @ position to control the co-ordination of detection, 
prevention and intelligence, and all important contacts 
with the outside world, while his deputy was made re- 
sponsible for internal organisation and co-ordination. 


Lord Swinton effectively put a stop to all 

this. Before this re-organisation could be brought 

into force, and within a month of the initiation of dis- 
cussions after Mir. Crocker's departure, lord Swinton 
intervened and gave instructions to the Director that no 
further re-organisation of B Division should be attempted 
as he proposed to arrange for a re-organisation on other 
lines. 


The Regional Security Liaison Officers. tarly 
in the summer of 1940, on the suggestion of Captain Liddell 


and other 5 Branch officers, it was decided that Regional 
Security Liaison Officers should be appointed to the 

twelve regions into shich the United Kingdou had been 
Givided for purposes connected with an attempted invasion, 
and Mrs, Archer was placed in charge of a section known 

as BH. to develop this scheme, The object was, in the 
first place, to provide an officer of the Security Service 
in each region to be in touch witn the Regional Commissioner, 
the local military sutnorities and the Chief Constables of 
the cities, boroughs and counties t» deal with all questions 
waich might arise ir the event of an imwasion, They were 
also intended to relieve Head Office of a gre.t deal of 
miscellaneous correspondence about minor details with the 
police and to establish a close personal liaison with police 
officers in order to obviate the difficulties which were 
arising from the lack of personal contact and from the 

fact that the circwastances had made it ineviteble that a 
large nuuber of untrained and inexperienced officers in 
Gifferent sections were carrying on correspondence with 
Chief Constables about the nuserous cases of persons 
suspected of espionage or other dangerous activities as a 
result of information received from the public or other 
sources, 


The R.3.1.% scheme proved to be very satis- 

factory from the beginning. It involved a high degree 
of organisation and close contact by telephone between 
BR. and the Regional Officers. The effectiveness of 
the scheme was also improved by a series of conferences for 
Pp nal Officcr= usually held at Blenheim after the move. 
hen Mrs. Archer left in the autumn of 1940 Lt. -Colonel 
MacIver took charge of BR. 


Owing to the confusion and difficulties of 
the time when 2.3.1.0.s were first appointed in the sumer 
of 1940 tueir Sharter and terms of reference were 
@eliberately left in a vague form and no attempt sas aade 
to express them in concise terus. The position was ex- 
plained to Chief Constables in a letter which made it : 
cleat that all future correspondence between the police and 
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Head Office sections was to take place through the R.3.1.0. 
except in the case of Fascist or Communist matters. In 
regard to these two subjects the police were asked to 
correspond direct with Head Office, but to send a copy of 
each letter to the R.5.L.0. while no difficulty arose 

in regard to Communism the R.3.1.0.8 soon became involved 
in a number of matters connected with the British Union 

of Fascists which, inevitably, entered into the general 
nexus of the "Fifth Column" problen. B./7., the section 
which dealt with the B.U.F. and other cognate matters 

had been inadequately manned to cope with the mass of 
enquiries which arose when Fascists were detained under 
DR 18(b). After the fall of France the section had 
been swamped and unable to deal with correspondence with 
the police and others without great delay and the 2.S.L.0.8 
to a great extent stepped into the breach, Partly as a 
result of this assistance and partly as result of the 
staff of B.7. at Headquarters being strengthened this 
position was gradually improved, By the end of the year 
the officers in B.7, felt that it was necessary that they, 
rather than 2.S.1.0,s should be in control of the in- 
vestigations regarding Fascists which were their re- 
sponsibility. The question was discussed at a conference 
of R.S.L.0.8 held at country headquarters on 6th January 
1941 when the question was discussed with Be7s, other B 
sections similarly affected and the Deputy-Director of B 
Division. AS a result instructions were issued with the 
approval of the Director, B Vivision, which provided that 
an R.S.L.0. should not arrange for an arrest or for a 
search except in agreement with the section of Head Office 
(unless in a case of great emergency). It was made clear 
that the section at Head Office must be a repository of 
411 important information and that it only was in a position 
to initiate or develop policy in regard to subjects within 
the scope of its duties, 


One of the principal functions of B.R. was 
to provide for smooth running in the relations between 
R.S.L.0.8 and other parts of the Security Service, In 
addition to this it deal! with all administrative and 
personnel questions under the guidance of the head of A 
Division. 


German invasion plans and the arrival of agents 
in Eire. During the summer of 1940 while a German attempt 


at invasion was expected and indications of their preparations 
were reported, the Security Service was still without definite 
information about their Secret Service of its agents and it 
was left with the very uncomfortable feeling that there 

must be agents in this country whom it was unable to dis- 
cover, It was not until a long time afterwards that it was 
possible to arrive at the conclusion that the Abwehr had, 

in fact, failed to establish an efficient network, In 

May, June and July six of their agents arrived in Eire by 
parachute or by sea, Captain Liddell's arrang@sents for 

an exchange of information with the Sire authorities - when 
advising before the war nm measures to meet their request 

for co-operation - now bore fruit and valuable results were 
obtained in the way of prompt details. This was important 


/ because 


because these cases reflecting, as they did, preliminary 
moves by the Abwehr appeared to be an indication of German 
strategical plans for the invasion of the British Isles 
(vide "The German Secret Service, August 1942" Bibliography 
No. 33). 


The Irish Section of the Security Service, 
known as B.9., consisted of one officer, Mr. Cecil Liddell 
and a secretary. ike all the other sections of B Division 
it was overwhelmed with a mass of correspondence and re- 
ports of suspected cases which inundated it and after a 
time tended to render effective action difficult. In spite 
of these difficulties Captain Liddell and Mr. Cecil Liddell 
were able, through their contact with Colonel Liam Archer 
of the Bire Intelligence and with the Dominions Office and 
other authorities in London, to 1 \ft\ the main problems on 
to a level of high policy and to arrange for security 
measures on a sufficiently comprehensive scale to cover 
what might otherwise have been a very dangerous gap, The 
manner in which these var‘ous problems were solved will be 
described in Chapter V below. 


The effect of German air-raids: the records 
damaged by enemy action. During the summer and autumn 
of 1940, however, German air-raids, which appeared to be 
@ precursor of invasion, seriously interfered with the 
work at Head Office, The structure at Wormwood Scrubs 
in which the office was accommodated was regardec as un- 
safe except on the ground-floor and three-quarters or more 
of the staff were ordered to leave their rooms on the 
upper floors during air-raids, This sometimes resulted 
in many hours of the day being virtually lost and thus 
added to the other difficulties under which we were labour- 
ing. 


In September an oil-bomb fell on the Registry 
and destroyed nearly all the card index and some files, 
This would have been even more disastrous than it was but 
for the action taken (as a result of Lord Rothschild's 
suggestions) to have the cards photographed when serious 
danger from air-raids threatened, It was decided in 
consequence of the fire that the records and the greater 
part of the staff should be moved from London to Blenheim 
Palace. 


The move to Blenheim. The removal of the 
greater part of the Office to Blenheim in October 1940 in- 
evitably dislocated the work in numerous ways. The 
Director, Colonel Allen as head of © and D Divisions and 
Captain Liddell with the staff in B Division most actively 
engaged in count@Fo€épionage work remained in London, while 
numerically the greater part of B, C and D Divisions to- 
gether with the Registry and an ifigortant part of A Division 
under Colonel Butler moved to the country. In spite of 
special facilities for communication by telephone, and 
transport by car supplemented by Despatch Riders carrying 
lighter papers over the seventy miles separating the two 
parts of the Office, difficulties were naturally ex- 
perienced in matters of direction and co-ordination, 


(v) Developments from October 1940 to June 1941. 


Arrival of enemy agents in the United Kingdom 
In the beginning of September 1940 as they intensified 


their air attacks, the Germans began to despatch agents by 
sea or by air as part of their projected invasion operation. 
These men were captured almost immediately and the evidence 
showed that arrangements to send them here had been hastily 
made, they had instructions to act as operational agents 
to supply information for the use of the invading troops. 


In September, October and November 1910 over 
twenty-five German agents are known to have arrived in the 
United Kingdom, mostly by parachute or small boats in 
connection with the preparations fér an invasion to which 
the Battle of Britain was a preliminary (for details vide 
"The German Secret Service, August 1942" - Bibliography 
No. 33). 


The establishment of Camp 020. As these 
agents were captured they were sent to Camp 020 for interro- 
gation, Camp 020 had been established early in the sumner 
of 1940 on the initiative of Mr. White and Major Stephens who 
had previously been engaged in interrogating members of the 
NSDAP arrested in the United Kingdom, The suggestion was 
taken up and carried through by Lord Swinton, and in the first 
place Camp 020, when established, was used for the examination 
of members of the British Union of Fascists as a component 
of the potential "Fifth Column". artly as a result of 
questions in Parliament, the examination of B.U.F. members 
presented difficulties and no great success was achieved, 
As soon as the German agents started to arrive the 
institution proved its usefulness, and the Security Service 
is indebted to Lord Swinton for carrying through a project 
which would probably have been impossible but for his 
energetic support, It soon became evident that the 
institution of Camp 020 radically changed the status of the 
Security Service by enabling them to deal directly with the 
interrogation of German agents - instead of having to act 
through the police as was done in the last war - and 
materially added to the efficiency with which they were able 
to take counter measures against German spies and saboteurs, 


Thlicit Wireless Interception and the develop- 
ment of 2.5.5. In the early stages of the war numerous 


reports were received from the public and other sources re- 
garding the suspected use of wireless for the purpose of 
Communicating with the enemy and, as in other similar 
matters, the grest majority of these were without any sub- 
stantial foundation, None of them led to the detection or 
discovery of a spy. Many cases, for tastance, arose through 
individuals accidentally picking up Morse signals on their 
wireless receivers thus leading to their neighbours or 
passers-by reporting “the suspicious circumstances" to the 
authorities, The large number of these and similar cases 
contributed to swamping the police and the Security Service 
with a vast volume of enquiries which, however fruitless 
they might appear, involved o great deal of care and labour, 
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A section known as 3.3., under Lt.-Colonel Simpson, C.M.Ge, 
R.&., had been established at the beginning of the war to 
deal with these enquiries. The result of the decision of 
7th December 1938 (mentioned in the last Chapter) to 
establish R.5.5. under the War Office, had the effect of 
virtually confining B.3. to two duties apart from liaison 
with R.S.S. These two duties were - 


(a) to receive reports from informants and the 
police about suspected illicit transmissions in the 
United Kingdom and take appropriate action in each 
case, and - 


(b) to arrange for intelligence officers to 
accompany and direct mobile units attempting to 
locate illicit wireless sets with a view to arrang- 
ing for the necessary executive action in conjunction 
with the police if the search proved successful. 


In the meanwhile the 2.5.3. organisation had 
been set up on the lines suggested by Lt.-Colonel Simpson 
in his report of the 10th October 1938 (vide SF. 51/30/36). 
Lt.-Colonel Simoson, who had been Deputy Managing Director 
of Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd., Director, 
Wireless Telegraphs, of the Government of India, and had 
had experience in this subject in the last war, reported 
that the position had entirely changed owing to developments 
since 1918 and that the existing arrangements for Security 
Service purposes at the end of 1938 were totally inadequate, 
while the interception and D/F stations belonging to other 
branches of the Services were fully occupied in attending 
to their own requirements, He had recommenced thet R.S.5. 
should consist of three fixed D/P stations, six portable 
D/F stations, one fixed interception station and one 
portable interception station, all to be connected by the 
necessary land lines for comaunication purposes and to be 
supported by an Observer Corps of voluntary interceptors. 
He emphasised that these voluntary interceptors, to the 
number of some fifty or sixty picked ameteurs, would have 
to be very carefully selected as the work required a very 
high degree of keenness, initiative, coolness and power of 
concentration and that to become a first-class interception 
operator was a life study, Experience had shown that 
first-class operators knew what was going on in the air 
almost as it were by instinct and were often able to make 
valuable suggestions as to the nature of a message even if 
the actual contents were not known, The question of 
selection and training was, therefore, of the highect 
importance, He also emphasised the difference in the 
objectives of the Post Office and the Security Service and 
urgea that the real solution was to be found "in centralis- 
ing all work of this nature (as apart from the require- 
meats of the fighting Services) in a separate section 


having its own permanent establishment of equipment and 
personnel, 


The headquarters of R.S.S. had been located 
in the same building as the Security Service at the 
beginning of the war and the closest liaison was, therefore, 
possible and was effected; but on February 2nd 1940 Lt.- 
Colonel Simpson reported that the state of affairs concern- 
ing the detection of illicit wireless was extrewely unsatis- 
factory and that this was largely due to the failure of the 
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Post Office to provide the right type of personnel. On 
the 20th March 1940, however, at a conference at which the 
Security Service, 2.3.5. and GC. & 0.3. were represented, 
it was revealed that R.S.S. had realised that in their 
search for illicit wireless transmission in this country 
they had intercepted transmissions of the German Intelligence 
Service which had no direct connection with the operation 
of agents in this country, some of these messages having 
been deciphered by the combined efforts of officers of 

the Security Service and R.5.5. Arrangements were made at 
this meeting for GC. 20.3. to forma separate section to 
study this traffic. This was the beginning of the I.S.U.S, 
section of the GC. &C.5. and and of the material known 

as ISOS. 


As these developments progressed it became 
obvious that the joint control by MI.c., the Post Office 
and the Security Service was breaking down. In November 
1940, however, Major %.4.5.Gill of R.S.3. prepared a paper 
which described the work done since the beginning of the 
war and brought certain new facts to notice, This paper 
constituted a turning-point in the history of the inter- 
ception of German Secret Service wireless messages because 
it showed thet while no enemy agents using wireless had 
been detected in this country it was possible to develop 
a system which could produce, and had already produced, 
important information about the organisation behind the 
agents, He mentioned that the Security Service had 
supplied 2.3.5. with two facts at the beginning of the war. 
The first was the type of message which agents would 
probobly send and the second the station to which they 
might work in Germany. (This information had been derived 
from the agent Owens who hsd instructions from the Abwehr 
station in Hamburg regerding the use of the wireless set 
which he had handed over in London before the war). A 
special watch was therefore kept on wireless traffic to and 
from this station and messages of the type expected were 
picked up, In the first place ~ in the spring of 1940 - 
these messages were found to be communications with a ship 
which was evidently moving round the coast of Norway. AS 
a result of the combined efforts of Captain Trevor Roper 
and other officers of 2.5.5, and the Security Service the 
cyphers were "cracked" and it appeared that this ship was 
the "Theseus" and was sending in reports on neutral shipping. 
The next step taken by 2.3.5. had been, instead of con- 
fining attention to Hamburg, to investigate traffic from 
any station which appeared to be of the same or of 4 
closely approximate type. This revealed - again in the 
spring of 1940 - an organisation working from Germany to 
agents in Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg and later in Paris. 
The agents were supplying’ information about defences, road- 
blocks, troop movements and similar matters and the main 
enquiries from Germany had been directed to the region over 
which the German advance had shortly afterwards been made. 
After the fall of France other ships similar to the 
"Theseus" moved down channel and shortly before the pro- 
jected invasion of England a group of stations had been 
detected as working between Cherbourg, Brussels, Paris and 
Germany and using the same type of message as the "Theseus", 
These messages were read and it became apparent that the 
stations were intended to communicate with agents whom it 
was hoped to land in Sngland by various methods. Enough 
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as the direction of work connected with the German Secret 
Services was concerned, For this reason apart from the 
fact that 3.J.3. hed - and the Security Service had not - 
the technical and adwinistrative equipment to enable it to 
cope with 2.3.5. problems, itwas preferable from the point 
of view of B Division officers that the control should 
rest with S.1.S. By this time they had lost the services 
of Lt.-Colonel Simpson, their only officer who could have 
developed and administered the necessary technical organi- 
sation on their behalf. They did not and could not 
foresee the subsequent attitude of Lt.-Colonel Cowgill of 
Section V and the developments which will find their place 
in the next Chapter. 


The beginning of effective counter-espionage 
work. During the period September 1940 to June 1941 the 


organisation, under Mr. White as controlling officer for 
the co-ordination of counter espionage measures against 
German agents, began to take shape as planned by ‘B' and 
"Dy. B.' and in an embryonic form some of its important 
components began to fit into place. These were: Camp 020 
for the interrogation of agents under Major Stephens; a 
special Registry section for the card-indexing of ISOS 
(the Abwehr w/t) working directly to Mr. White (this 
subsequently grew into a B.1 section and the B.1 Registry, 
4 group of Registry staff with a specialised knowledge of 
the German Intelligence Services which was essential in 
order to make readily accessible the results of intercept- 
ing their wireless, or the IS03 material, and to marry it 
to the information obtained by interrogation at Camp 020 
or from other Security Service sources); and the manipu- 
lation of double-agents under Major Robertson, One very 
weak spot at this time was the section known as 3,24, 

hich subsequently was transmogrified into the "R.P.S." and 
later kuown as the 1.%.C. (London Reception Centre). 

B, 24 was responsible for interrogating refugees who arrived 
from the continent but the staff - provided mainly from 
5.1.5. - was not very competent and it failed to evolve 
any systematic wethod of dealing with its problems. The 
heads of B Division at this time were conscious of the 
urgent need for reorganising this staff but were prevented 
from doing so by Lord Swinton's embargo on any further re- 
organisation until he had evolved his own scheme, For a 
time the difficulty in finding suitable staff proved in- 
surmountable; it was even difficult to find an experienced 
officer to take charge of B. 2h. 


Purther arrivals of German agents. In the 
meanwhile, the arrival of other German agents in 1940 and 
early 1941 proved the need for a careful examination of 
arrivels from enemy-occupied territory amongst whom it was 
how evident the Abwehr was contriving to insert its secret 
agents (for details vide Part 2 of "The German Secret 
Service, August 1942" - Bibliography No. 53). In particular 
arrivals by small boat from Norway with the object of 
securing naval information or penetrating \llied organisation 
in this country; «4 few agents with long term missions; and 
some seamen, provided B Division with reasons for improving 
the arrangements for interrogation at the L.R.C. when 
agents were uncovered among the arrivals at the L.2.C. they 
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At this meeting Captain Liddell put forward a 
suggestion by Mr. Curry that the major Departments of 
Governnert should be moved to accept a more positive 
responsibility for security measures. In particular the 
intention was that the Secretary of State for war and the 
Home Secretary should be moved to look at the question 
of the internment of enemy aliens as a preventive 

measure with a view to dealing with espionage and to the 
possibilities of invasion. It was hoped that if Lord 
Swinton agreed to take this up it would tend to relieve 

B Division from the pressure imposed on it by concentration 
on security problems and leave it more free to develop 
machinery for getting to grips with the Abwehr, Lord 
Swinton, however, refused to discuss the suggestion. He 
insisted on the division of B Division into three "blocks", 
but finally appeared to agree that these should all be 
controlled by one officer. 


Sir David Petrie's arrival. Lord Swinton, 
however, made it clear that he was determined to carry 
through his scheme to divide 8 Division in spite of all 
opposition, but he delayed putting it into effect pending 
an examination by Sir David Petrie who had been called home 
from Egypt for the purpose. Sir David Petrie started his 
examination at the beginning of the New Year and reported 
towards the end of February. He accepted the appointment 
of the head of the Security Service with the title of 
Director-General and took up the appointment at the beginning 
of March, 


When Sir David Petrie took charge of the Office 
as Director-General it was decided that Lord Swinton should 
occupy a position anslogous to that of a ministerial head 
vf a Department and that the control of the staff and 
internal direction of the Office should be in the hands of 
the Director-General, The instructions defining the 
functions of the Security Executive were subsequently 
altered accordingly; the phrase “the Chairman of the 
Sxecutive happens also to be the Bxecutive Head of the Security 
Service; this, although convenient, is not essential to his 
functions" being altered to "The Chairman of the Executive 
has certain personal responsibilities with regard to the 
Security Service and .16.; this, although convenient, is 
not essential to his functions.” 


of their own country on the lines laid down for the Russian 
Communist Party by Lenin in the last war, Dutt made it 
clear that on this issue of the attitude to the war "we 
must have absolute identity and (? in) the international 
line of all Parties" and that "Svery section of the 
International needs equally to understand this new 
situation and be capable of adopting its tactics in re- 
lation to it", He showed that they did not want a 
mechanical acceptance of the Comintern line but that every- 
one must willingly recognise the necessity of conforming 

to the line, Underlying his argument was the theme that 
the existence of the Soviet Union was a powerful factor 
making for the advance of world revolution and that the 
sections of the Comintern must therefore support and 
follow Soviet policy. The result of the discussion was 
that the Central Committee was prepared to accept the 
policy laid down by the Comintern, except for Harry 

Pollitt and J... Campbell. 


Copies of the Minutes of this meeting came 
into the hands of F Division, as did those of the letters 
of recantation mentioned below, and tiiey afforded a good 
illustration of the working of the Communist Party. 


The extrewely lengthy Minutes of these 
discussions are very instructive as showing the means by 
which the C.P.G.B. was induced te follow the International 
line against the judgment of two of its most important and 
experiencea leaders. These two, Pollitt and Canpbell to- 
gether with Gallacher, were referred to by Dutt as being 
three of the four members of the Executive Committee of the 
Comnunist Intemational on the Central Committee of the 
(.P.G.B. The fourth was Dutt himself, and he made it 
clear that their open opposition to the decision of the 
&.0.C.I, was a tremendously serious matter for the Party. 
It was, he said, a thing which went beyond the competence 
of “our Party” and a matter for the concern of the 
International. Pollitt and Campbell maintained their 
opposition until the middle of November 1939 when they 
sent in letters of recantation to the Central Committee. 
Pollitt admitted his mistake, explaining how he had fallen 
into errer and rccognised that he had been wrong in opposing 
the line of the Comintern, and had thereby done harm to the 
Party and played into the hands of the class enemy, especially 
into the hands of the reactionary labour leaders. 


(ii) ‘The C.P.G.B, adopts the Comintern policy: 
"revolutionary defeatism". 


On the 7th October 1939 the change of line by 
the C.i.G.B. was proclaimed in a manifesto which introduced 
the policy of "revolutionary defeatism" - a policy which was 
maintained until the attsck on Russia in June 1941, 
having thus adopted the Comintern line, the Party proceeded 
to attempt to hinder war-production by promoting strikes. 
As one Party leader put it, the position was that there was 
no factory in which there was no grievance, and there was 
no grievance which could not be utilised to promote a 
strike. Thus the Communists took a leading part in press- 
ing for strike action, but it cannot be said that the 
strikes themselves had no industrial basis. Industrial 
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unrest of this kind was fermented by the 'New Fropellor' 
the new periodical of the Comnunist auxiliary, the Kngineer 
and Allied Trades Shop Stewards National Council, while 

the 'Daily Worker' persistently attemptedto obstruct the 
frosecution of the war, 


The activities of the French Communist rarty 
had also been directed insinly against its own Government 
and the effect on the morale of the French Army was re- 
ported as being serious. The French Government declared 
the French Communist Tarty illegal, and some of its 
leaders were arrested and tried, The C.P.G.R. feared 
that the British Government might take similar measures, 
and for a time the Communist Party headquarters in London 
was almost deserted while rarty lenders sought refuge in 
industrial employment, 


In August 1940 the Communist Party began to 
form local "Ppeoples' Vigilance Comnittees” under the 
direction of a "Yeoples’ Convention” with the slogan "for 
a peoples’ Government and a peoples' peace”, The effects 
of these movements were not always what the Farty desired, 
but this propaganda was not entirely without effect on 
public morale, Its chief vehicle, the 'Daily forker', was 
banned under DR.2D by the Home Secretar: on January 2let 
1941. (This ban lasted until September 7th 1942). 


(iii) The German attack on the U.3.3.R. 


The attack by Germany on the Soviet Union on 
22nd June 1941 took the Comnunist leaders by surprise. 
The folitical Bureau of the Party met hurriedly and issued 
6 statewent which described the attack as the sequel to 
secret movements which had been taking place “behind the 
curtain of the Hess mission" and declared that the Comunist 
Party should have no confidence in the “present Government. 
D.*. Springhall, the national organiser of the farty, was 
asked in the late afternoon of the 22nd June whether it 
would not have been better to await the Prime Minister's 
speech before publishing this statement, but he replied 
"We can make up our minds without waiting to listen to that 
enemy of the workers", (° 7 


(iv) Alien Communists in the United Kingdom 1939- 


1941. 


During the period 1939-1941 alien Communists 
in this country, like the C.P.G.B., took part in the campaign 
against the Allied war effort after receipt of the Comintern 
instructions in September 1939, although prior to this a 
number of alien refugee Comnunists had offered their 
services to the British Government to fight against "Hitler 
and Fascism”. At the beginning of 1940 an open letter by 
a German Communist Party Leader in the U.3.3.R. was circulated 
in this country. It stated that the Gormall GO¥@rAHent had 
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immediate harm to the war effort. The change from peace 

to war conditions inevitably created a number of grievances 
which could be exploited by the Party; and it was natural 
in the circumstances that there should heve been pressure 
from various quarters for drastic action either against 
individual Comuunists or against the Party as a whole, The 
Security Service always resisted this pressure and in this 
course found itself in alignment with the policy of the 
Ministry of Labour. ‘The Security Service also supported the 
view of the Ministry of Labour that a positive policy to 
deal with grievances was preferable to any attempt to take 
repressive action. A distinction was, at the same time, 
drawn between agitation which fomented industrial unrest 
and the physical sabotage of industrial plant. Industrial 
unrest was necessarily a matter which involved the position 
of the Trade Unions; and when the Security Service obtained 
information regarding Communists' atteuwptsto undermine this 
position, information on the subject was comaunicated to 
the Ministry of Labour on the understanding thst it might, 
when considered suitable, be communicated to the Union 
leaders. Tt was not considered desirable that the Security 
Servica sould have anv direct contact with the Union 
leaders, although occasional contact with the T.U.C. had 
been established and Sir ‘alter Citrine had given assistance 
in certain enquiries into minor cases of sabotage wnich,it 
vas thought, might be attributable either to enemy in- 
spiration or to the results of Communist agitation; but the 
results failed to establish direct or definite evidence on 
both points. The Security service further took the view 
that action should never be taken against members of the 
Communist Party because they were Communists but that if 
they infringed the law they should be dealt with for that 
infringement and not on account of their political views. 

In view of the fact that the Comnunist Party was a highly 
cestralisead organisation pursuing a single policy through- 
out ‘the whole country under a central control it was held 
that it was desirable that counter action should be similarly 
céntralised and that the Police Porces throughout the 
country should be advised to act on the above lines. 


The result was that while in many cases action 
was taken against Communists at the request of other workmen 
it was done through the ordinary channels of industrial 
negotiation and not as the result of police action. 


An important consequence of this general policy 
was that DR.15B was not generally applied to members of the 
Communist Party. The only instance of a member of the 
Party being detained was that of one, ,John Mason, in whose 
case action was taken by the Home Secretary at the 
suggestion of the Security Service and with the agreement 
of the Ministry of Labour. Mason was detained on 15.7.40 
and in the following September appeared before the Home 
Office Advisory Committee which recommended his continued 
detention on the grounds of his “having been concerned in 
acts prejudicial .....ce6e.% The evidence against his was 
partly based on letters seen as the result of a H.W. which 
proved that he had been actively concerned in organising 
meetings and action inside factories to interfere with 
production in the Snglish Steél Corporation of Sheffield 
where he had started work in December 1938. There were 
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it did not succeed in obtaining a secure foothold in the 
heavy engineering industry. It attracted many members 
of the Electrical Trades Union and the Shop Stewards of 
certain Ordnance factories became affiliated to the 
Engineering and Allied Trades Shop Stewards’ National 
Council, 


This National Council is described in the 
F Division paper as a parasite within the Trade Union 
structure, Not only were the ranks of the Shop Stewards 
penetrated by the Communist Party, but the leadership of 
the Movement was entirely in the hands of Party members, 
The paper went on to explain the methods by which the 
Communist Party controlled the Shop Stewards’ Movement 
ana the place which the Movewent occupied in the Party's 
programme by saying that the office of Shop Steward was 
not one to appeal to the ordinary member of a Trade Union 
and thet the Communist Party instructed its members to 
put. themselves forward for this office and saw that they 
were trained to fulfil its duties. Apathy towards the 
election of Shop Stewards of'ten played into the hands of 
the Communist Party, but penetration by the Party into 
the ranks of Shop Stewards had also meant penetration into 
the governing machinery of the Trade Unions. The degree 
of penetration varied greatly from place to place, 


The political implications of this situation 
were important. whether the Shop Stewards' Movement was 
giving practical expression to a policy of "revolutionary 
defestism" or to a "united front" policy; and whatever 
tactics the Comaunist Party might adopt from time to time, 
its long-term aims remained the same, These revolutionary 
aims were clearly visible in the activities of the Shop 
Stewards' National Council and the Comaunist Party was 
seeking to draw away the rank and file members of Trade 
Unions and to create a split which would ultimately shatter 
the whole Trade Union structure and enable the Comuunist 
Party to achieve its aius - an essential part of its 
revolutionsry programe - of securing the leadership of the 
industrial masses, It was along these lines that the 
C.P.G.5. was carrying out the policy of the Comintern. 


It should be added, however, that subsequent 
events proved that the Communist Party's aims were often 
greater than its achievements and their position was not 
so strong as might appear from their success in securing 
the election of their members as Shop Stewards, It often 
happened that because the Comsunist Shop Steward had few 
Party supporters in his shop his disappearance, for any 
reason, destroyed the whole position which had been built 
up in that particular shop. (Later developments are 
described in Mr. Clarke's book on the Comounist Party - Its 
Aims and Organisation in the chapter on Industrial 
Organisation - vide Bibliography No. 14). 


Barly in 1940 when it became apparent that 
the Communist Party might under certain circuustances 
present a serious menace in view of the relations existing 
between Germany and the U.S.5.R., a memorandum was sent 
to the Home Office (on April 12th) making recomnendations 
regarding the following measures:- 
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his long rooted conviction that on them depended the safety 
or the Soviet State. They maintain a close watch on 
everything that may be considered likely to threaten the 
regime, and it would seem that nothing in Russia or in its 
Embassies abroad is free from their ubiquitous supervision. 
The all powerful 0.G.P.U. was in a far stronger position 
abroad than the officers of the Razvedupr and were in a 
position to maintain a tighter hold over their agents. 
They were able to demand unpaid services, both from Soviet 
officials in foreign countries, and from the members of 
the local Communist farty. There was jealousy between 
the two organisations, and both maintained an elaborate 
system of “legal” and “illegal” resident agents abroad, 

the former being individuals holding official positions, 
and the latter those acting under cover of business or 
other occupations. 


Krivitsky was of the opinion that Stalin no 
longer thought in terms of world revolution or Socialist 
theory, but nevertheless supported Communist Parties abroad 
as instruments of his policy. Por such purposes two 
Comintern organisationshad been of special importance; 
the Lenin School for training Communist agents, and the 
0.M.eS. (Otdyel Mezhdinarodnoi Svyazi), The 0.M.S. was 
the organisation through which the Comintern financed, 
maintained contact with and disciplined Communist Parties 
abroad; it was the instrument through which Stalin would 
make preparations for a state of war. Krivitsky was 
emphatic that in the event of war between the British 
Empire and the Soviet Union the Communist Parties in 
British countries would constitute a very real danger. 
The Comintern noylonger had any genuine concern in the 
interests of the British working-class, but in his 
opinion the C.P.G.5. organisation was a Russian agency to 
be used as an instrument of military policy in the event 
of war when steps would be taken to organise active and 
passive sabotage on a large zcale. Disintegration work 
among the Armed Forces which was conducted by the ©.)P.G.B. 
was, in spite of its ideological character, directed by 
the Soviet Military Intelligence Service and not by the 
0G. PU. or the Comintern. 


Important British Comaunists such as Pollitt 
and Gallacher had been interviewed when visiting Moscow 
by officers of the Military Intelligence Service and 
their views had been obtained on such subjects as the 
political situation in Britain, the British General Staff, 
conditions in the British Army and other matters of military 
interest. Stalin was determined on the destruction of 
the British Empire and would go to any lengths in 
collaboration with Hitler to attain this object. Krivitsky 
believed that Bolshevism, Teninism and Socialism in the 
Soviet Union were dead. The Soviet Union was a rigid 
dictatorship maintained by wholesale purges and Stalin 
was attempting to maintain his unstable position by a 
policy of military aggression. 


Yhile Krivitsky's views were coloured by 
his enmity against Stalin and the circumstances of the 
time - the end of 1939 - his statements were accepted as 
factually correct, honest and reliable. Many of his 
facts in connection with intelligence matters were 
corroborated by information received from other sources 
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